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TO THE 


RECTOR AND FELLOWS 


OF 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


THIS VOLUME 
IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, 
AS A SMALL TOKEN OF GRATITUDE 
FOR THE MANY BLESSINGS, 
WHICH HAVE, IN THAT SOCIETY, BEEN ENJOYED 


BY THE AUTHOR, 


PREFACE. 


As a dialogue almost of necessity precludes a sys- 
tematic treatment of the opinions with which it is 
dealing, some synthetical account of the doctrines 
of the Brahmans may appear to be a desideratum 
in the present volume. It was, indeed, a part of 
my original design to have attempted something of 
the kind, until upon further thoughts I was induced 
to abandon this attempt. The complicated nature 
of the Indian systems prevents their being handled 
cursorily ; and the translation of the Vishnu Pu- 
rana, with the valuable notes attached to it, has 
rendered them no longer inaccessible to those who 
wish to see further into them. The references and 
quotations, and glossary, which are found in this 


volume, will, it is hoped, make it sufficiently in- 
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telligible to the general reader, if only he be willing 
to bestow a proper amount of thought upon subjects 


unavoidably intricate. 


As there are not wanting indications of the exist- 
ence of pantheistic tendencies in England as well 
as elsewhere, the conflict here attempted to be 
exhibited between a pantheistic system and the 
Christian one may, perhaps, be not altogether use- 
less in this country. The reader will, however, re- 
member, that the book is designed chiefly for India. 
To explain the Christian system where it -clashes 
with the Brahmanical, and to put together such 
matter as might be useful to Indian Clergy in 
dealing with heathens, have been my chief objects. 
These objects are, it is hoped, in accordance with 
the purposes for which the prize was offered, if the 
whole of those purposes be inadequately met owing 


to deficiencies upon my part. 


The passages quoted are given, for the most part, 
in the originals, as being more satisfactory to those 
capable of forming a judgment upon the subjects 
they treat of, than in a translation. Partial know- 


ledge or inadvertency, or strong prepossessions, may 
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make one misrepresent, in a translation, the sense 
of the original; for which reason also it is more 
satisfactory to the author, as well as the reader, to 


give the originals. 


Much else might have been expected to be found 
here, which is purposely omitted. For instance, 
there is no statement of what the Christian system 
is, or how its evidences may be best studied, or how 
far it may accommodate itself to heathen systems 
by remoulding their existing rites; all which, though 
very important, cannot be done with conciseness, as 
any one who has considered the subjects at all 
patiently, will be fully aware. One reason for 
omitting such subjects is, because there would evi- 
dently be a want of delicacy in treating of them 
before heathens. Christianity must win upon men, 
as Christ did, by veiling its majesty before it re- 
veals it. Men of retiring and devotional habits 
must first attract that majesty to themselves, and 
then it will draw to them others, upon whom an 
ostentatious display of knowledge would not have 


exercised any really beneficial influence. 


The Notes and Illustrations (it should be re- 
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marked) have been added since the Essay was sent 
in; the references only, and not the whole of | them, 


existed in the copy sent to the Examiners. 


It would be wrong to conclude this preface with- 
out expressing my gratitude to friends, to whose 
assistance I feel that I owe much; and though one 
is always bound to be fearful of making others seem 
responsible for one’s own errors, I cannot do else 
than publicly acknowledge the very great obligations 
this work is under to Professor Wilson, and to the 
Rey. C. Marriott, of Oriel College. 


Ezeter College, June 20, 1843. 





DIALOGUE I. 


ON THE SOURCE OF REVEALED KNOWLEDGE. 
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‘“‘ May the Lorp garnish the border of Japhet, and may his 


sons be proselytes and dwell in the schoo] of Shem.”—Jon. Ben 
Usziel ad Gen. ix. 27. 


AN 
ESSAY ON THE CONVERSION, 
| &c. 


DIALOGUE THE FIRST. 


LavRENCE. I have long wished to talk over things 
which have struck me in my travels, most excellent 
Brahman, with some one versed in your literature. 

Ra'pHa'Ka'nT. In what part has your excellency 
been ? 

Laur. In the North, among the hills of Cashmere, 
and the mountains of the Himalaya, whence they say 
that Gotama and other wise men of old came. 

Rap. It is generally thought that it was by the 
river Saraswati, in the Panjab, that the schools of the 
learned seers of old were frequented, and the Saras- 
wata tribe of Brahmans, even to this day, are in high 
honour. 

Laur. And the source of the Saraswati is not so 
far from the foot of the Himalaya mountains; and 
if the stream of wisdom could not flow through them, 
it may have flowed along them, and sheltered itself 
under them. It may be that, as I said, the country 
of Cashmere was once the nurse of wisdom, where 
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the gentleness of the climate, and the clearly visible 
Surya, invited men to contemplation. 

Rap. So it may have been. But what leads you 
to say so? 

Laur. It seems that at an early period the wisdom 
of your ancestors was renowned in the North, and 
in the West (1); and that the systems of philosophy 
in Persia were not native to that country, but came 
into it from India. Now the North of India would 
be more favourable to the transmission of knowledge 
into these parts than any more southern part, so that 
there may have been an early intercourse between 
India and parts north of the Himalaya. 

Rap. That is possible. 

Laur. Do you suppose that the knowledge of 
those ancient sages, who were masters even of the 
Persians, was of their own discovering, or that they 
had it from some other source ? 

Rap. They are believed by all the schools, Mi- 
mansa and Nyaya, Sankhya and Vedanta, to have 
tad it by inspiration from Iswara; though he may 
have employed different Munis as instruments in 
transmitting that knowledge. 

Laur. I see you are looking at things in a far 
deeper light than I was contemplating at the time ; 
though I know how widely it was believed in the 
Kast, that man cannot arrive at knowledge save by 
assistance (2) from the higher powers: yet, at the 
time, I was thinking of the outward means, which 
we see. 
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Rap. Of old it was counted that the mind was 
influenced by Iswara, and that the senses were not 
needed in order to arrive at divine knowledge. 

Laur. Yet surely it may, consistently with this, 
be allowed, that Iswara did use the senses in con- 
veying divine. knowledge to some, at least. 

Rap. You make me afraid that I shall not learn 
things from you that I wished to have learned, seeing . 
you cannot conceive inspiration to go on without the 
senses: and the sage Vishnu-serma says (3), that 
where there is a close union with the senses, there 
ambrosia itself is poison. . 

Laur. I wish you not to misunderstand me. All 
which I have said is, that to some, at least, divine 
knowledge was conveyed not without the aid of the 
senses. If, for instance, I were to read the Vedas, 
or the Manava-dharma-sastra, and find in it traces of 
divine wisdom, I should attain to the end of that 
knowledge by my mind, though not without the aid 
of one sense—that of seeing: my eyes would help 
me. 

Rap. Yet still F think the wise men that were of 
old got knowledge without the aid of the senses. 

Laur. As we seem not to be able to agree upon 
this, Radhakant, let us consider it. Mind is well 
called Mahat, since it is the great thing in arriving 
at knowledge; yet surely the senses are of use also. 
If we go by what we see around us in the case of 
mortals now existing, you will assuredly allow that 
this is clearly the case. 
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Rap. Certainly. Since on the Karma-mimansa the 
commentator (4) well says that none of all the ways 
of knowledge is sufficient without oral tradition ; and 
this oral tradition may be either human, as is a just 
sentiment, or divine, as is a text of the Vedas. 

Laur. Then we are agreed as to the mode by 
which existing human beings arrive at knowledge; 
namely, by something in which the senses are made 
use of. 

Rap. That is no difficulty for me to admit. 

Laur. And if this be so, we allow of one of our 
senses, that it is useful towards the acquisition of di- 
vine knowledge; and this sense is that of hearing. 
Now let us consider whether another of our senses is 
not useful to us for the same end ; I mean the sense 
of seeing. | 

Rap. Certainly it is. When the unregenerate sees 
Surya in the lordliness of his might, his sight may 
lead his mind on by degrees till he comes to under- 
stand how Brahma shines in the souls of devout 
Dwijas. 

Laur. A great Western philosopher, Plato by 
name, taught a doctrine much like that; for he held, 
as the Vedas teach(5), that what the sun and light are 
for this visible world, the highest good and truth is 
for the spiritual and invisible world ; but that the one, 
which the eyes saw, would not be of any great use, 
unless the sun, which the mind saw, shined also; and 
that (6) as the eyes might be closed, so the mind might 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a. season; but that 
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it was the two together, which enabled men to see. 
And our books teach, that the things which are seen 
helped men to understand the things which are not 
seen. 

Rap. So indeed they taught as our sages taught! 
Glory to Ganés‘a, who in all the world teaches the 
wise the same truths ! | 

Laur. Now if this be so,— if, indeed, the outward 
sun helps men to learn of the inward sun, it will 
follow that either men immediately, and by them- 
selves, are led by the sight of the outward to think 
of the inward, in which case the sense of sight 
alone is employed: or else, that there was some 
widely spread tradition, which induced men to hold 
that the outward sun was meant to be a semblance 
of the inward sun, and that the sight of this outward 
sun served only to keep the memory alive to.a know- 
ledge of the inward sun; and knowledge, in this 
case, would be conveyed to the mind by another 
sense—viz. by that of hearing ; still it would be con- 
veyed by the sense. Mortals such as we know of, 
do not come to divine knowledge without the senses, 
so far as this instance will go. And I think, Radhé- 
kant, that I can give further reason for thinking that 
this knowledge of a sun of wisdom in the world un- 
seen did come by this last means to be spread over 
the world. 

Rap. How is that? 

Laur. Plato, the philosopher of whom I spoke, 
was a Greek; and not being so bigotted as most of 
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his nation, tells the Greeks plainly(7) that they were 
mere children in knowledge. Now he is himself 
generally believed to have picked up sundry frag- 
ments of knowledge which came from the East, in 
the course of his travels; and he lived long after the 
Vedas were written down by Vyasa. So that it is 
not unlikely that this doctrine of a sun of wisdom 
had spread by that time far enough for him to have 
heard of it. Hence, from whatever source the Vedas 
derived it, he may have heard it in some nation, 
which had it from them (as in Persia, for instance) ; 
in which case the sense of hearing would have been 
made use of to convey this important piece of know- 
ledge, concerning the unseen world, into the West ; 
and the sense of sight to have it kept in memory 
amongst the Greeks, whom he so justly and humbly 
calls mere children in true philosophy. 
Rap. But are there any other instances in which 
there is a similarity between our philosophy and his. 
Laur. Yes; several. The doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis doubtless came to them from your fathers, 
though not immediately; and although I am now 
bent on more serious conversation with you, I may 
state, in a general way, that there seems to be a large 
number of points in which they derived their doc- 
trine from India. Things are scattered up and down 
in their poets and philosophers, which leave a strong 
impression upon the mind, when once one knows a 
little of the Indian doctrines, that the Yavanas of 
those parts were a most uninventive nation, who 
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treasured up fragments of barbarian philosophy, and 
were indebted to foreigners for all they knew of the 
things of the unseen world. This, at least, is what 
early Christian writers always considered; and one 
great reason why I think so is, because when one 
knows more of your systems, particular things can 
be accounted for in theirs; and the drift and bearing 
of them can be cleared up. But supposing this were 
only a fancy, it would serve to illustrate the subject 
in hand; which is, to show how the knowledge of 
unseen things is conveyed by hearing. “Faith is the 
evidence of things not seen,” according to our books ; 
and “faith,” they also say, “comes by hearing.” From 
which I argue, that the Lord does make use of the 
senses in conveying His revelations to man, whatever 
other means He uses in conjunction with them. 

Rap. You mean to say, He uses them in trans- 
mitting the revelations to others, after they have been 
once made. | 


Laur. Well: state it so if you think fit. So far - 


as the question is concerned, as to whether the senses 
are used in conveying divine knowledge, it comes to 
the same thing whichever way you state it. Since 
what I would show you is, that as matter of fact, so 
far as experience (whether recorded by history or by 
our own memory) will lead us, the senses are made 
use of in conveying religious knowledge. Such 
knowledge, when first transmitted to any nation, is 
as new and as important to that nation as though it 
were fresh revelation. And I am not at all denying, 
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that in order to such a transmission being effectual, 
an influence of the divine Prasada on the minds of 
men, cotemporaneous with the influence of the 
things transmitted to the senses, is absolutely neces- 
sary. What I am here asserting is, that in all cases 
to which actual experience reaches, the latter (viz. 
the external influence of the senses,) has been used, 
whatever other invisible means were employed at the 
same time. And if this be the case in all instances 
coming under our experience, it begets a presumption 
that it was the case with instances not under our ex- 
perience, which presumption we ought to be guided 
by, until we have some other presumption stronger 
than it, and better evidenced, to oppose to it. 

Rap. Would you, then, have me give up as false, 
the idea that any truth is revealed immediately from 
Brahma, and yet assert for yourself that the law of 
Moses, for instance, came by immediate revelation ? 

Laur. That shall be discussed by and by: at 
‘present I wish to explain further the meaning of 
what I have said, lest it should leave in your mind 
a wrong impression as to the amount of influence I 
intended to ascribe to the senses in the transmission 
of religious truth. And by the transmission of it, I 
mean here the conveyance of it to one being from 
another, whether this being be man or God. And I 
was disposed to assert, that we do not know of any 
revelation directly from Him in that sense and 
manner, that the use of external means operating 
on the senses is discarded altogether. At some 
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period or other during the existence of a man to 
whom revelations have been made, he has been 
formed and trained for it by such external meaus, 
whether precisely at the same time or not. 

Rap. At some period of their existence! Then 
do you allow that there have been different periods 
during which the same soul has animated different 
bodies ? 

Laur. No. I was using the word period in a 
different way, to apply to the earlier stage of a man’s 
present life; but you have suggested what will serve 
me as an illustration of what I was about to tell you. 
Observe only, that it is but as an illustration that I 
use it. If I do not err, your Pandits thought that 
the seeds of all knowledge were panier in us during 
a state of pre-existence. 

Rap. Yes; and it is impossible to prove that they 
were not. 

Laur. It is equally impossible to prove that they 
were. I grant that some philosophers (8) in the 
West may have thought that they could prove that 
there had been such states of pre-existence. And 
it does not seem incredible that the present system. 
of the world should possibly be the consequence of 
somewhat past, of which we are totally ignorant (9). 
But to assert that our souls existed in that system, 
or those systems, which preceded and possibly gave 
rise to the present system, is quite another matter, 
and one not nearly so probable. And therefore, if in- 
stead of first imagining a theory, such as to account for 
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our present knowledge, and then asserting that such 
a theory is true, because either it does account for it, 
or we think it does, if instead of this, we confine 
ourselves to that small portion of our existence, with 
which we are actually acquainted (10) by experience, 
we shall find that even assuming the existence of 
those seeds of knowledge to be ever so clearly de- 
monstrated, still they are not made available, to us 
without the use of the senses. 

Rap. That would seem true enough in regard to 
common knowledge; but I was thinking of extraor- 
dinary information, such as Brahma gave to Vyasa, 
Manu, and Valmiki. 

Laur. And what I wished ‘to understand was, 
whether we had any absolutely certain information 
that he did dispense wholly with the senses, in so 
enlightening them, or at least in forming them to be 
fit vehicles for such information. And as I had been 
- informed that the Vedas were of too ancient a date 
for us to know anything certain about the mode in 
which they were given to the sage Vyasa; and as, 
moreover, I am told that Vyasa, however divinely 
guided in the work, was yet but the compiler and 
arranger of existing revelations, and the Vedas them- 
selves appeal to the ancients before them (11), it 
seemed, that as we had no certain knowledge as to 
the mode of their formation, we must argue from 
what we know, as Gotama allows we may, to what 
we do not know. In the conveyance, then, of re- 
ligious knowledge in that part of the government of 
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Iswara with which experience makes us acquainted, 
we find that the senses are made use of; the pre- 
sumption therefore is, that they were used in the 
conveyance of it, in the earlier stages of his govern- 
ment, which we are acquainted with, not by ex- 
perience, but by tradition only. And this tradition, 
so far from being opposed to that presumption, con- 
firms it; for the arranging of actually existing reve- 
lations implies that the arranger had heard or seen 
them—i. e. that he received them through the me- 
dium of the senses from something earlier ? 

Rap. This seems a strange view for a believer in 
revelation to take. Explain to me further, whether 
you think all revealed knowledge comes by the 
senses ? : 

Laur. I fear you are altogether mistaking the 
drift of my remarks. I do not at all deny the abso- 
lute necessity of an inward and invisible grace work- 
ing along with an outward and visible, or audible 
means. All that I insist upon is, that so far as we 
know, the senses are necessary to the attainment of 
divine knowledge. I do not say that at any given 
time the outward and inward means must necessarily 
co-exist, or otherwise no revelation can take place; 
but what I say is this, that so far as I know, no man 
ever existed, to whom revelations were made, who 
was not fitted for the reception of them during some 
period of his existence, by means of information con- 
veyed through the senses (12). And I do think ita 
thing of the most immense importance to keep very 
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distinctly before us the very great use which Iswara 
makes of the senses, in conveying all knowledge to 
us, however shallow and unsatisfactory it be to assert 
that they are the only means. 

Rap. I cannot altogether take in what you mean. 
Our sages have mostly taught that the ac of 
our senses are unreal, and mere semblance. 

Laur. However, they also teach that the Brahma- 
chari must hear the instructions of his Guru; so that 
whatever theory you hold about the senses, he cannot 
go one step towards the fourth degree without the 
use of the senses. . But suppose we descend awhile 
from sacred knowledge, and see whether the instances 
of ordinary knowledge will not serve to make what 
I mean much plainer. Are there not, then, sundry 
arts which render life more comfortable to us? 

Rap. Certainly. 

Laur. And when we look at these arts we find 
that improvements have taken place in them, in the 
course of time. But the steps in them already made 
are something outward and visible, and the skill which 
avails itself of these existing. inventions is something 
internal. And the existing inventions often lie hid, 
for a long time, until some clever person lays hold of 
them, and turns them to account. Crude inventions 
are like the actions of a hero unsung by the poet; 
but when the bard comes to them, then they become 
glorious, and useful to mortals. Still, had the actions 
not been wrought, the strain might never have en- 
tered the mind of the bard. And when we look to 
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the first inventors of these arts, we find they were 
beholden to outward and visible things; yet we do 
not deny them to be inspired, or guided by heaven 
in their inventions, because we assert that they were 
assisted by outward things. Whoever among you 
imagined that Nareda was not guided by Brahma in 
the invention of the Vina, because the gourd and 
other objects of sense were necessary in order to that 
invention? Those. objects of sense could not alone 
put it into his mind, though they were necessary in 
order to his achieving the invention. And possibly 
it was not the eye only seeing the gourd, but the ear 
also hearing the wind blowing where it listeth, which 
suggested it to his mind. So that to assert the use 
of the senses is not to deny the absolute necessity 
of something more than the senses—as this instance 
will show, whether you consider this to be a case of 
common or of sacred knowledge. 

Rap. In what you say of wind blowing where it 
listeth, you imply that the wind has a will; and so 
may have spoken (so to.call it) to Nareda. 

Laur. That you may call it if you please; ‘but you 
still imply the uses of senses intervening. And let 
me just mention here how, in saying that the wind 
has a will, I did so purposely, because it seems to 
fall in with your way of thought to represent it so. 
Even if I thought such a representation of no im- 
portance whatever myself, | hope you will see how 
proper it.is for me to try to enter into. your ways of 
thinking, and to notice things which tally with them 
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in the Christian system, though perhaps not much 


insisted on by that system. Things seem to have 
been inserted in that revelation which should accom- 
modate themselves to the different ways of thinking 
which different minds have, so that it becomes “all 
things to all men,” in those points which are not 
fundamental. And I mention this here, that we may 
not digress over-much to things foreign to the sub- 
jects, concerning which I hope we may go on con- 
versing. What I wished you then to allow was, that 
in arts of life, discoveries, or revelations (call them 
which you please), do not go on without the aid of 
sense. 

Rap. Now I see, that so far you are not asserting 
sense to be the originator of all knowledge. 

Laur. So far from asserting that, you see that the 
view I take even of the common arts is, that no im- 
provement goes on, even in them, without the aid of 
something internal, above and beyond the senses, 
although things beneath the senses are used in order 
to arriving at such improvements. So that I agree 
thus far with your sages in representing even these 
as the fruits of inspiration. 

Rap. You would have me, then, conclude that a 
belief in the agency of an invisible Being is not 
subverted by your view of the importance of the 
senses; but that a closer examination of things which 
seemingly are the mere product of sense, at first 
sight, shows that even there sense will not account 
for the whole of the discovery. 
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Laur. You quite comprehend my meaning now. 
Let us take another supposition, about the discoveries 
in the arts, which make our -present life happier—a 
supposition such, that it shall bring us back to those 
discoveries of the Divine Will which make our future 
life also happier. The arts, then, seem to have 
existed in different degrees of perfection in different 
nations. EE. g. musical instruments (13) were mostly 
invented in Asia, and retained Asiatic names, even 
after they had passed into Europe. And supposing we 
could find out the country in which they were first 
invented, then we should bestow the honour of the 
invention on some person of that country. Whatever 
improvements are made (14), still the first beginnings 
are the most difficult, and so claim the highest praise. 
And on the other hand, in other cases, so far from 
improvements being made, we might find that the 
instruments have been spoiled, in that people have 
discarded parts of them (15) which they did not see 
the use of, or that they have forgotten some things 
which called into action some powers of the instru- 
ment; or we might find that they had asserted that 
men were the inventors of instruments who only 
brought them over from some other country, or that 
they seemed to have been forgotten (16) and invented 
over and over.again, with such and such modifications. 
In all these cases we should measure out praise or 
blame, according as they had been improved or in- 
jured by different. nations; and yet we should say 
- that the first nation who invented them was to be 
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most honoured, wherever that nation dwelt ; and we 
should think the least of those who had lost all notion 
of the skill it required to invent them, and spoiled 
them by their own listlessness. And see, Radhakant, 
how in all this I keep to one sense—the sense of 
hearing; which is the one chiefly concerned in all 
musical matters, as well as in the transmission of 
sacred truth. 
Rap. But is not the same true of sight likewise ? 
Laur. Some men have thought so in regard to 
one other most useful invention, which has tended to 
fix down, and give a visible and permanent form to 
what existed first in sound only. I mean the in- 
vention of letters. For as all the letters of the dif- 
ferent parts of India may be traced to the Devan- 
agari, so some one has thought that the letters of the 
whole world may be shown to have in them affinities 
and similarities (17), when you arrive at the inter- 
vening links which explain how one came from 
another ; and although I only know of one nation (18) 
who have any record, that can be depended upon, of 
the invention of its alphabet, even that nation had 
one or two alphabets to build upon ; so that I cannot 
say anyway more of this outward form into which 
things conveyed by hearing have thrown them- 
selves, than of the songs and instruments yielding 
divers sounds, that they were ever invented entirely 
and throughout without some foundation to begin 
upon (19). And I hold, that as this was the case in 
common knowledge of sundry kinds, so was it the 
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case also in revealed knowledge. One nation kept 
it up more purely than the rest; still all drew from 
one original tradition, and when this tradition ceased 
to be oral, and came to be written, then according 
as each nation had been faithful to the original tra- 
dition, its written documents tallied with the written 
document of the nation, which in sacred things holds 
the place that our inventor of music does in common 
things. And the nation which had most faithfully 
kept up the oral tradition had also fresh written tra- 
dition given to it. And (20) the writers of this fresh 
revelation were not taught it all at once, without any 
previous knowledge of the existing discoveries of the 
Divine will, but after it. And though the Western 
nations were so miserably off that they had (21) no 
Scriptures at all to look up to, yet this was not the 
ease in the Kast, e. g. in China or India, where the 
old oral tradition was early committed to writing ; 
was reverenced by all the virtuous, and guarded by 
an order of men believed to have been divinely set 
apart for that purpose. 

Rap. Then you would have me believe that the 
Vedas came from oral tradition, and were not re- 
vealed to Vyasa ? 

Laur. Is not the common name of Siti a proof 
that they came by hearing, from some other quarter, 
whatever difficulty may exist as to the precise mean- 
ing of the term? For Sankara says (22) that he who 
knows the Vedas, does not set about any arbitrary 
interpretation of them, but has recourse to his Guru, 
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who knows the eternal and true Purusha, and hath 
him in his mind. Yet, as the Mundaka Upanishad 
teaches, he learned it from some other; and the Chan- 
dogya Upanishad says that if there were no speech, 
then it would be impossible to distinguish right from 
wrong, truth and falsehood, good and evil, friend and 
foe. Speech, it says, makes the Rich and other Ve- 
das to be known (23). The most ancient account 
seems, then, to be, that they were received from tra- 
dition, and so that they were not born by the river 
Saraswati, but came from some other quarter. As 
far as any tradition about them goes, they came from 
the north of India, not from the south: they came, 
therefore, from that part of India which is nearest to 
that in which, as our sacred books tell us, the human 
race was first dispersed abroad. 

Rap. You have told me that you think the Vedas 
were the offspring of collected traditions, and that 
those traditions came from some country further off, 
and that in this last country the human race first 
took its rise. But you have not said how far you 
think they kept up that tradition in a pure form. 
When you spoke of the musical instruments travelling 
from one nation to another, you remind me of the 
Chhandas, which is necessary in order to the right 
reading of the Vedas; but you at the same time 
also suggested, that as in regard to musical instru- 
ments (24), soin regard to sacred truth, some nations 
through want of right discernment, perverted it. 
Now how far have the sacred music of the Vedas, 
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their accents, and their singing, kept the doctrine 
also pure ? 

Laur. That, Radhakant, is a very wide question, 
and one which cannot be easily answered ; yet I will 
attempt such an answer as may be in my power. My 
belief that Vyasa and others received the sacred 
learning by the sense of hearing, be it remembered, 
does not imply that I. deny that there was some gift 
of a supernatural kind likewise necessary, in order to 
lead him to arrange them as he did, or to give him 
guidance in retaining this or dropping that, so as to 
make the book serve the ends for which it was de- 
signed. Now if you wish to know of what precise 
kind this supernatural power was, I will tell you what 
an ancient tradition reports concerning it. After a 
time men on earth grew wicked, and a flood was sent 
to punish them; only a few were saved, and they 
all spoke one language, but as they availed themselves 
of this for unholy purposes, they lost this oneness of 
speech ; and though a slight resemblance is traceable 
in languages of the most remote nations, still they 
were all divided ; and the tradition says it was into 
seventy-two different nations, according to the num- 
ber of the angels of God. Thus, besides the outward 
and visible governors of nations, there were certain 
angels set over them (25). Hence there was a prince 
of Persia, and a prince of Tyre, and a prince of the 
Jewish people, among these angels. And according 
as the angels were mighty or not, they obtained 
blessings for their nations. Thus the Jews received 
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the Law by the disposition of angels, and so other 
nations may, according to this tradition, have retained 
different amounts of true doctrine. And wherever 
we find true doctrine to have been kept up, there we 
may suppose an angel to have interfered, and to have 
been the messenger of true knowledge. 

Rap. But what are these angels ? 

Laur. They are ministering spirits who wait upon 
the most high God to execute his commands. 

Rap. And do you really believe that the Vedas 
were inspired by one of them, in so far as the in- 
visible and unseen part of the revelation is con- 
cerned ? 

Laur. I only said it might have been, that so far 
as they kept up the truth, a good angel interfered in 
order to secure to them that amount of truth which 
. they have preserved. But it will be more important 
for us to consider the external than the internal 
means of the revelation. We have already made 
some advances towards showing that the ancient doc- 
trines of your countrymen came from the country of 
Cashmere, and so probably from some country still 
further off, which was nearer to the primitive seat of 
the ancient tradition. And how long your countrymen 
kept up a communication with this source of primi- 
tive tradition I will not venture to determine ; though 
the fact that there is no mention of incarnations in 
the Vedas, may be perhaps taken to look as if they 
had had communication with the old centre of tra- 
ditions mediately, or immediately after Vyasa’s time. 
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I know, indeed, that the doctrine of incarnations (26) 
was once widely spread over the world (27), east and 
west; but I believe it came from primitive tradition 
to you, not through the Chinese (28), who preserved 
it very faithfully, but through some other source. 

_ Rap. But how can you prove the existence of such 
primitive tradition at all; or how, if proved, can you 
show that you do not, by-proving it, subvert at once the 
high claims to inspiration which you assert for Moses? 

Laur. To you, who do not believe in Moses’ 
writings, I may not be able to make out the existence 
of such early tradition to be more than an hypothesis 
which will clear up some difficulties ; while to myself, 
who believe his writings and our other Scriptures to 
be infallibly true, the proofs for it are more than those 
of a mere hypothetical kind. With the latter proofs, 
then, at present, I have nothing to do, but the former 
only; and with regard to your supposition (that by 
proving that hypothesis to be true I am destroying 
the claims asserted to Moses as an inspired writer), 
I think you are mistaken there. For even supposing 
the whole amount of Moses’ writings to have existed 
in tradition antecedently to their existence in writing 

(a: supposition which I by no means contend for), 
still there would be room enough for inspiration to — 
guide him in selection, juxta-position, order, lan- | 
guage, and many other points. But I merely assert 
thus much—that there existed a patriarchal tradition, 
from which Moses in part drew; that in such tra- 
dition he was instructed by one of his senses (viz. 
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hearing), and that there is proof for the existence of 
such a tradition. But besides all this, it may be ob- 
served, that although we have no right to expect that 
things necessary to our eternal happiness shall be put 
before us in the way of authoritative command, yet 
such authoritative command, when given us, does not 
necessarily increase in amount, though it materially 
increases in obligation the rules, precepts (29), doc- 
trines, and facts, already existing in tradition. 

Rap. But may I ask for some sketch of the proof 
of this tradition having existed ; such as may point 
out what things I ought to examine into further, 
provided I wish to feel more convinced about it. 

Laur. The kind of proof may be suggested to you 
by the remarks already made upon Plato’s system, as 
appearing to agree wonderfully with the Indian sys- 
tem, in several points. The agreement, I will assume, 
is such as to force it upon my mind that your philo- 
sophy and his were drawn from a common source. 
For after all points of disagreement are dropped, we 
find many fundamental points in which the two agree; 
and from that agreement we are led to conclude that 
both may be traced to one common source. And 
this would strike us to be so, whatever difficulty we 
might have in establishing the connecting links, and 
would hold good even if the doctrines were false. 
Their truth or falsehood does not affect the proof of 
their common origin. And this would force itself 
upon our belief more as we saw that the points of 
agreement were points which belonged to a system 
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common to both, and are not isolated truths, such as 
the experience of all nations would arrive at without 
intercommunion, and embody in the form of wise 
sayings, and proverbs, unconnected with each other. 
Now I think that there are certain points in which 
the books of Moses agree with the Vedas and Manu, 
as also with those of other countries, and I should 
argue from that that they drew from a common source. 
The differences between them do but make this more 
credible, inasmuch as they show (what, upon the prin- 
ciples already discussed, we might be led from the 
analogy of the discoveries in arts and sciences to ex- 
pect,) that in regard to the discovery of the will of 
Heaven on religious matters, there would be a certain 
basis alike in all nations which had access to the first 
discovery, though improved or impaired by subse- 
quent modifications. Now the old Chinese books, as 
well as the oldest Indian books, agree with the books 
of Moses in declaring that there is but one God; 
T infer then that this belief was handed down (30) 
by primitive tradition to all nations, and that those 
nations who lost this tradition forgot God. But that 
which is forgotten, was once known. And if we 
look to the Egyptians (31), the very ancient people 
in whose wisdom Moses was learned, we shall find 
that there are strong traces of this belief having 
existed amongst them. 

Rap. But if Moses was learned in their wisdom, 
how can it be proved that they were not the source 
from whence he drew his knowledge? I have heard 
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somewhat of the Egyptians from the Mohammedans, 
and thought also that they had been great enemies 
of all true doctrines, according to your views. 

Laur. Not probably in ancient times; and we 
. hold that whatever Moses may have learnt among 
+. them, it was Joseph, who originally taught the ancient 

wise men (32) of Egypt all true wisdom; so that in 
this case truth came from out of the Jews to other 
nations (33): and all the early apologists for the 
Christian religion are of one opinion upon this point, 
as to much of the information gained by the Greeks 
at a subsequent period upon religious subjects (34). 
And my belief is, that the same line of tradition which 
was kept up by prophets (35) since the world began, 
and finally subsided, so to say, into writing among the 
Jewish people, was the original stock out of which 
‘all others drew. I have given you some evidence 
for it as far as regards one nation, the people of | 
Egypt, and trust to give you some proof also that it 
was the case with other nations. 

Rap. I see plainly that hitherto you have only 
shown that Moses may have been helped in his 
knowledge of sacred things by an existing tradition 
from the earliest time; so that if he and Vyasa were 
both arrangers of existing traditions, and if their in- 
spiration was displayed in the sorting and arranging | 
those traditions, and adapting them to their respective 
nations, the question will be how we are to discover 
which nation has kept up the greatest amount of the 
old tradition ; which, in fact, is the truest represent- 
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ative of the ancient system of religion, once (accord- 
ing to you) the property of all the kindreds of the 
earth. Relate to me, then, what proofs you have to 
offer in favour of the tradition of Moses above that 
of others. 

Laur. I wish first to caution you against thinking 
that I hold that the whole of Moses’ inspiration Jay 
in selecting out of existing tradition (36). That I 
never taught nor intended ; still I think that what we 
have first to dwell upon, is such parts of his system 
as appear to have been the re-sanctioning of existing 
tradition. If by taking this part alone of Moses’ 
system, I can succeed in showing that it bears marks 
of being the truer revelation, then any argument 
drawn from the character and dignity of the other, 
and distinctive portions of it, will come in afterwards 
as corroborative of the former evidence in its favour. 
And observe how the fact that there are a great many 
conflicting revelations in the world, of which such 
parts only can be true as agree with the truth once 
known (37), shows that something more than the 
mere sense of hearing is requisite to secure the trans- 
mission of the truth. Let us, then—feeling sure that 
however God may choose, in transmitting the true re- 
velation, to make use of the senses to humble man’s 
spiritual pride, still He accompanies them with inward 
operations at the same time ;—let us proceed to con- 
sider the amount of external resemblance between 
your law and that of Moses. As the two are not 
likely to have drawn from each other, considering the 
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early date and distance of countries, and other points 
which might be mentioned, I am now going to con- 
sider them as far as they are both drawn (38) from 
some earlier tradition, and then to examine what 
likelihood there is that the law of Moses preserves 
that tradition purer than the law of Manu does. 
And even if no likelihood can be drawn from any 
thing observable in the points of similarity, still there 
will be found other things in which we can discern 
evidence in favour of the Jaws of ‘Moses. 

Rap. But how are we to arrive at the standard of 
primitive tradition, in order to compare it with the 
laws of Manu and those of Moses? 

Laur. We of course think it exists in the earlier 
history of the world, as related by Moses. But for 
the present I will merely assume that to be true in 
which they agree. Thus, for instance, the First Book 
of Moses teaches that at the time of the Flood there 
existed a distinction between clean and unclean ani- 
mals: the law of Moses and the law of Manu both keep 
up such a distinction ; and in some cases the animals 
are the same which are classed as clean and unclean. 
But as in the one law, so in the other, there is no 
palpably evident reason why some animals should be 
assigned to the class to which they are assigned ; 
which in itself, and taken alone, would lead one to 
think that they so far both kept up faithfully an old 
tradition, the reasons for which had been lost. For 
as both codes show marks of thoughtfulness and de- 
sign, to set aside such distinctions peremptorily, and 
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at once, as absurd, is evident unfairness and self- 
conceit. Indeed, the whole subject of this distinction 
between clean and unclean animals evidently runs 
up into something mysterious, and cannot be reflected 
on with any degree of seriousness, without at once 
leading us to feel our ignorance upon the subject, 
and inclining us to think that a belief so widely 
spread took its origin in something unknown to us, 
traditions of which have been perpetuated throughout 
the whole world. ‘Thus, considering the fidelity of 
dogs, one does not see at once why they should be 
the animal selected to express contempt by every 
nation upon the earth; yet this view of the animal 
falls in with the language of our Scriptures con- 
cerning it, which use it every where as a term of 
disparagement, and class it amongst the unclean ani- 
mals. However, to take another instance in which 
the law of Moses coincides with yours (39), gentle- 
ness to animals is prescribed with great minuteness 
in Moses’ law, as well as in yours; which, considering 
men’s ‘proneness to act arbitrarily towards all crea- 
tures in their power, seems to be also a remnant of 
ancient tradition, and belongs to a time when the 
destruction of living creatures for food was forbidden. 
And this, be it observed, was a doctrine which was 
circulated in the West also (40). But as the Maker 
of the world is the Lord and Proprietor of it, of 
course He has a right to order a man to take away 
the life of another man, if it shall seem good to Him 
so to do; and much more to put the life of brute 
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creatures into the power of man. The exceptions, 
then, to the Ahinsa in both codes, whether for sacri- 
fice or for other purposes, appear to be further marks 
of a tradition widely spread. For to deny men’s 
right to kill living creatures for proper purposes is 
heretical with you, and with us too. Yet as heresy 
mostly originates in men setting up their own judg- 
ment against what is revealed (41), so it does not 
seem that men would ever have come to assert their 
right to take away the life of other creatures; but 
from a revelation handed on from father to son. The 
coincidence, however, of the law of Moses with that 
of Manu, in this respect, would not be anything 
remarkable, were it not for their coincidence in the 
two former points. Further, as the two codes ac- 
knowledge a distinction between different brute 
creatures, so do they also between classes of men. 
There is in both a distinct class to which the priest- 
hood is attached: in both, this priesthood is to have 
no possessions, but to live by the alms of the pious, 
and to make religion their portion; to offer sacrifices 
for the other tribes, and teach the sacred books; and 
to decide about difficult cases in regard to pollutions, 
the kind of atonement necessary, the mode of dealing 
with heretics, and the like. And besides, the whole 
view of pollutions as conveyed from matter (42), 
especially from persons with a flux of any kind, from 
dead bodies, the cautions against seeing ordure, and 
the discrimination of the fitness or unfitness of things 
for sacrifice (43); the obligation of men confessing 
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to the priest wherein they were polluted, are all 
points of resemblance too striking to be passed over. 
The use of water, too, in purifications, and of bathing 
a prescribed number of times, the duty of kindness 
to the ox in particular, the forbidding the priests to 
marry in any other class, and other points, are evi- 
dence, when taken together, that the two lawgivers 
had before them some older tradition, from out of 
which both drew what they deemed expedient. It 
may be, that after all the resemblance is only external, 
like the haggard looks which belong to the ascetic as 
well as to the man of enjoyment, between which 
casual observers cannot discriminate ; still, all these 
peculiarities, even if merely external, are something 
very remarkable, And to this may be added, that 
there was an ancient tradition with you, that in the 
Satyakalpa there was no distinction of classes. Now, 
according to this, the setting apart of Brahmans for 
the priesthood would tally with what is told us by 
Moses of the choosing of the family of Shem to be 
the priestly race for the whole world; for so great 
ethnographers have thought him to mean. And this - 
sanctifying of his family was not till after the Flood. 
So that if the Satyakalpa be at all supposed to re- 
present the period before the Flood, this account 
would tally pretty well with that of Moses. But I 
think, Radhakant, I have said enough to show you 
how there are many points of resemblance, externally 
at least, between the two codes, which look as if both 
had drawn from one common source. And you will 
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have remarked how the books of Moses mention 
some things which seem to clear up difficulties in 
your law, to explain, for instance, how sacrifice and 
Ahinsa are consistent. For the order of nature is 
the order of things which God has appointed: now 
it is not conformable to the order of nature for a 
reasonable being to cut short the life of another, with 
the whole capacities and destinies of which revelation 
alone can make him acquainted. But the permission 
given by the Author of nature, who is acquainted 
fully with their capacities and destinies, to destroy 
living creatures, accounts for the seeming violation 
of what is natural, and that permission is circumstan- 
tially recorded by Moses, which accounts for the 
fact (44) that it is considered allowable to destroy 
them. For it is heretics only who are for shutting 
up things where the Lord has left them open. To 
all these points of resemblance must be added two 
very remarkable ones besides, which are these :—the 
Vedas and the Manava-dharma-Sastra, both recog- 
nize one self-existing eternal God as the first cause 
of all(45), the Maker of the universe, which doc- 
trine agrees externally at least with that of Moses, 
both in character and in the position it holds at the 
beginning of the codes; and besides this, it appears 
that from the time of the Deluge, if not from an 
earlier period, one family was set aside to be the es- 
pecial minister of God—the family of Shem (46). 
And as the Brahmans (47) appear to have been at 
first a colony of priests in the holy land of Brahma- 
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varta (48), some learned men have thought them 
to be of this very tribe of Shem, who was held to be 
the father of all the priestly tribes of the whole 
earth (49). At all events these which have occurred 
to me must, I think, be allowed to be proofs ofa 
similarity so striking, as to lead one to assume that 
both drew from one common original tradition, which 
existed long before letters were invented. 

Rap. You have shown me now how the laws of 
Moses, and those of Manu, by coinciding, presume 
the existence of some tradition, whence both drew, 
passing in our case through the Vedas as a prelimi- 
nary step; which Vedas are, I am told, about as old 
as the writings of Moses. But what particular evi- 
dence there is for supposing the law of Moses pre- 
served the truer tradition, you have not yet set be- 
fore me. 

Laur. Before I proceed to show you this, I will 
first ask you whether you have any strong objection 
in your mind, which would prejudice you against be- 
lieving that the law of Moses is divine? 

Rap. There is, Laurence, one thing which, in my 
mind, is an insurmountable difficulty against it, and 
which I do not, believe can be got over. 

Laur. Pray tell me it; for I am so convinced of 
its divine origin, that I will at least endeavour to 
get over it. - — 

Rap. It is, that there is said to be no appearance 
whatever of a belief in a future state, the denial of 
which Manu makes to be a sign of the quality of 
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darkness (50). And all our old books insist very 
much on this belief as being, what it manifestly is, 
essential to morality And I believe it to be a mark 
of an ancient system that it does insist, and of a later 
one that it does not insist, upon this doctrine. 

Laur. I think, Radakhant, that I have much 
reason to be glad that you have mentioned this ob- 
jection so plainly, because it will give me an oppor- 
tunity of discoursing with you upon two points, one 
of which will furnish a general solution to your 
question ; the other may be called more properly the 
answer to it. And I will take them in this order, 
though I know that at first sight I shall seem to be 
eluding the difficulty, instead of meeting it. And 
the reason why I do so is, because it will clear our 
way in case we see fit to continue our conversation 
together. 

Rap. I see that you are using an artifice to keep 
me longer talking with you, and am glad that you . 
seem to imply, by your wish to interest and detain 
me, that you think me teachable. 

Laur. Kindly said, my son. However, to go to 
the point to which I wish to direct your attention. 
If the Books of Moses are the revealed will of God, 
or were assumed to be so, then no objection what- 
ever, drawn from any omission of the kind you spe- 
cify, would be of weight against them. For in case 
they are His revelation, then we are quite ignorant 
what particular things ought, or ought not, to be in 
a revelation; what degree of clearness in setting 
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them forth was to be expected, what difficulties 
would be contained in it, what would be cleared up 
by it, and how far its meaning would be clear from 
the first, or be gradually developed by subsequent 
means. And there is a particular reason for this to 
us, who both believe the world to be made and 
governed by God; who gave what we respectively 
believe to be revelations. For in this world which 
we see about us, there are as many difficulties as in 
the revealed system, which we believe but do not 
see ; although, when we are familiarised with them, 
we do not notice them, in most cases (51). Now we 
expect that in this world experience will clear up 
difficulties of many kinds, which expectation is par- 
tially fulfilled, and only partially. Many and great 
objections, which seem to lie against the declarations 
of the wise as to the best rule of conduct in this 
portion of our existence, though not to be removed 
or answered, seem quite overbalanced by reasons on 
the other side, Men are left in far greater uncer- 
tainty, indeed, as to their rule of conduct (52), than 
the brute beasts are, and have to arrive by degrees 
at that discrimination (53) which seems to exist from 
the first in these creatures. Hence, if this be the 
case in natural knowledge, it may be also in regard 
to our spiritual knowledge. The means by which 
He who is the source of all knowledge guides us to 

one and the other have many parallels. That the | 
sending or not sending a reasonable soul into a state 
of probation depends in many, and possibly the 
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largest number of instances, upon mere lust ; the use 
and enjoyment of his highest faculties is often taken 
away from him by the bite of a brute beast, itself in 
a state of wildness and madness, are facts which, 
a priori, would have been highly incredible. And 
so many things of the kind might be brought to- 
gether as to make it seem to the profanely inclined, 
that the world was governed upon the most arbitrary 
principles of indiscriminating despotism, when the 
other things, which prove the contrary, are put out 
of sight. Hence it is plainly to no purpose whatever 
to object to a revelation, that it takes no care 
whether or no we are sent safely into a future state, 
since, for all we see, it is a mere matter of haphazard 
whether we are sent into existence at all. And when 
in this state of existence experience does not give 
us better than dark hints about the way in which we 
are to act in a great many cases of vast importance 
to us, and after all, by such a mean thing as a brute 
creature man may be bereft of the only guide which 
he has among these difficulties—a guide which often 
seems of no use to him, especially if he allow himself 
to trifle about things which may perchance be im- 
portant. So that the means by which the Lod of 
the world leads us to ordinary knowledge, where the 
comparatively unimportant interests of this world are 
_ at stake, do not seem at all to warrant us in insisting 
upon clearer evidence, where the far more momentous 
concerns of the next world, so much more calculated 
to rouse us, and to make us attentive to weak evi- 
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dence, are at stake: and especially is it certain that 
those who make light of the experience of others, 
run themselves into difficulties and miseries which 
no future attention will altogether remove. Nor 
does it seem at all unlikely, considering that this 
world is a place of trial and probation, that these 
difficulties should have been purposely thrown into 
the way of all true knowledge as to conduct in regard 
to this world or the next, in order that the careful 
and attentive might be rewarded. Hence it will ap- 
pear, that if the omission of the doctrine of a future 
state in the laws of Moses were a difficulty which 
could not be cleared up at all, still that in itself would 
be no argument against its being a revealed system: 
so long, then, as it is under discussion whether or 
not they are so, a difficulty of this kind cannot be 
made decisive in the matter. For there are difficul- 
- ties quite as great in that part of the system of the 
universe, which becomes the subject-matter of natural 
knowledge; and difficulties which experience does 
not remove. We finite creatures are not at all 
judges how an infinite Being ought to act ; and there- 
fore, going by what we see of His government, we 
cannot argue from that, that any system which came 
from Him would necessarily take care that we were 
duly informed about our being brought into a future 
state of existence, seeing that, to outward appear- 
ance, He commits our being brought into this pre- 
sent existence (or, as I should say, into existence 
altogether) to mere lust and passion, in so many 
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instances. But I will grant that, however little we 
could assert that a revelation ought, necessarily, to 
bestow such and such information concerning such 
and such difficulties, we may reasonably expect that 
as experience, which is the guide to natural know- 
ledge, clears up certain (though not all) difficulties in 
regard to our present life, so would a revelation, 
which is the guide to supernatural knowledge, clear 
up certain difficulties in regard to our future life. 
Hence, when we find a revelation which says nothing 
of what we are all so highly interested in—viz. whe- 
ther our life lasts beyond the grave, or no—we natu- 
rally look out for some grounds for the omission. 

Rav. Then you allow, if I understand, most fully 
my objection, and assert that the mention of a future 
life is omitted ? 

Laur. I certainly feel of the opposite opinion com- 
pletely, but will nevertheless waive that for the pre- 
sent, and allow your objection to be true as a fact, 
but to be of no weight whatever. 

Rap. I shall be curious to know how, after what 
you first said of the omission requiring to be ac- 
counted for, you contrive to make so light of it. 

Laur. Living creatures, Radhakant, of many kinds 
can be tamed, and made subservient to man, can 
they not ? 

Rap. You surprise me with that question! Surely 
they can, if it behoves me to answer as a dutiful 
Brahmachari. 

Laur. And when we set about teaching children, 
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we treat them as if they had some faculties which 
other living creatures have not: e. g. we do not treat 
a child as we should an elephant, but as having such 
and such advantages over an elephant. 

Rap. It is so. | 

Laur. And if we had to teach a man, we should 
not treat him as a child, but take it for granted that 
he knew certain things, which all men, who are not 
idiots, do know; should we not ? 

Rap. Assuredly. 

Laur. And if we had to teach a man who, we 
knew, was a Grihastha, we should not set about 
teaching him things which he knew already. 

Rap. That is s0. 

Laur. In imparting natural knowledge, then, we 
consider the faculties, and advancement, and know- 
ledge of the person to be taught, so that we do not 
trouble ourselves to teach things which we have no 
reason in the world to think he does not know. 

Rap. That is all most evident. 

Laur. Well, then, have we any reason in the 
world to think the Jews did not know of a future 
state after death, at the time when Moses taught 
them? Let us see how this is. They had been living 
in a country (54) noted all the world over for its 
knowledge of a future state, insomuch that some 
people have said the doctrine was invented there (55), 
which of course is mere nonsense in the eyes of any 
one who believes that ancient tradition to have ex- 
isted which we spoke of, or as Christians do (56), 
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that it was Joseph, an Israelite of far less note as a 
teacher than Moses, who taught them in these mat- 
ters. And as for the Jews being a gross people, and 
set upon things of sight, that is no more than is quite 
as true of people who have revelation of a future 
life to guidethem. For the attachment to this world 
evinced by many of them is perfectly unaccountable 
upon any principles of reason. Supposing, then, that 
the traditionary teaching of a future state was so well 
known at that period of the world, that even the 
Egyptians were aware of it, there would be no use 
in enforcing what was believed ; whereas, in any age, 
or part of the world, in which men had fallen into a 
general disbelief of it, the republication of it would 
be naturally to be expected. But to lay it down to 
those who knew it, would be like teaching a Gri- 
hastha as you would an elephant. 

Rav. But you said that you thought that the law 
of Moses did contain the teaching. Explain, then, 
how it comes to teach it, as you have now led me to 
think that the teaching is supererogatory ? 

Laur. It does not teach it in the way of formal 
statement, but seems to me everywhere to take it for 
granted, as you would wish me to take many things 
for granted, and not state systematically things which 
I should state systematically before a child. 

Rap. But will you mention to me some of the 
places in the law of Moses, which fall in with the 
doctrine supposed to be known ? 

Laur. If man was made in God’s likeness, as 
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Moses says, and if, further, the fact of his being so 
made is the reason why neither brute nor man must 
slay him with impunity, the smallest possible excel- 
lence that would constitute any likeness between a 
creature and his God must lie in his having an exist- 
ence prospectively eternal (57): for any other like- 
ness to Him we can conceive of as being altered, but 
this would endure, for all we can see, in Hell (58). 
And Enoch is said by Moses to have ascended into 
heaven, which shows that not only was the soul im- 
mortal, but that the body might become so. Men 
are said also to sleep with their fathers, which im- 
plies that they may wake up after that likeness in 
which they were first made, and also that their fathers 
existed still; and in the place of your Sraddha they 
are bid to confess their sins (59), and the sins of their 
fathers, which would be idle, if their fathers ceased 
to exist. And Abraham is said to be like a shock 
of corn, when he dies; now, unless the words of holy 
writ are mere similes like ours (which it would be 
highly profane to presume, seeing that we account 
them God’s words), he was to be gathered into some 
garner as a shock of corn: and God is called the 
God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, which would 
be an unmeaning title if they were not living in 
another world. And Moses is said to be gathered 
or added to his fathers, which were of no meaning if 
they did not exist to be gathered unto (60) ; especially 
as their bones were far away from the place where 
he died. Nor is this an isolated doctrine, which 
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drops with the law, but in our Sanhita of Psalms it 
abounds every where; and in the book of Job, which 
is at least as old, if not older, than that of Moses (in 
all probability), and in all the prophets, this same 
doctrine is universally implied. Moreover, in cer- 
tain books which hold a middle place between the 
times of the prophets and the apostles (61), in the 
Paraphrases (62) made from the old Hebrew books 
into Chaldee, and in all later Jewish books, with the 
exception of those of an infidel sect among them, this 
doctrine was universally maintained. So that there 
is not anything which is at all sufficient to ground a 
doubt upon it as to its ever having been disbelieved. 
Hence, if this be your only objection to the law of 
Moses, I think we may go on to show what evidence 
can be offered to prove that he teaches a truer sys- 
tem than the Vedas. And, indeed, the fact of his 
writing at a time when a legal enforcement of this 
doctrine was not necessary, seems itself to be, when 
taken in conjunction with other things, a proof of the 
antiquity of the Books of Moses. 

Rap. But you taught me to expect that, as ex- 
perience clears up difficulties of some kinds in regard 
to our conduct as citizens of this world, so revelation 
would in regard to our conduct as citizens of a future 
world. Now, you have shown me that the patriarchs 
believed in a future state ; yet, as it is not a thing plain 
and obvious how men came into this world, and why 
they are sent here, can you show me any thing in the 
laws of Moses which would seem to meet this difficulty? 
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Laur. I think I can; and in so doing we shall 
come to show the point I have just mentioned, viz. 
the evidence there is that the law of Moses teaches 
a system which is truer than that of the Vedas. The 
belief that the world is renewed and destroyed at 
different periods, is a doctrine which, however likely 
or unlikely, is one which we cannot prove to any de- 
gree of certainty. Now it is likely, as we have 
agreed, that a revelation would clear up difficulties, 
and especially difficulties of a practical kind; the 
world is God’s world, and we are His creatures; and 
though we, as well as you, should allow that a reve- 
lation bas much which is inexplicable and mysterious 
in it; still that it should explain matters of high con- 
cern to the welfare of man, as God’s creature, is 
natural to expect beforehand ; and when found, is an 
evidence, and perhaps a very high degree of evidence, 
in favour of a revelation. Now our system contains 
nothing at all about previous creations, cycles, and 
periods, during which the Creator was successively 
asleep or awake: neither does it tell us anything of 
Munis or any other inferior beings (63) joined in the 
Creation; neither does it approach to a confusion of 
the Creator and the created (64), or speak at all as 
if there was any matter co-existent with Him from 
eternity; all which, if I am not misinformed, the 
Vedas do mention, or intimate. Now, in the ac- 
count of things given by Moses, there is something 
especially practical; nothing is recorded toe gratify 
curiosity ; no co-creators are even hinted at ; no con- 
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fusion is made between Creator and creature; scarce 
more is told us, in fact, than is necessary for prac- 
tice, and practice under this part of our existence, 
with which we are made acquainted by experience. 
And though it may be true that, in the government 
of the world, other ministering spirits are employed, 
still there seems to be some divine foresight evinced 
in the omission of any specific account of their cre- 
ation. For as their ministrations were ineffective 
save through the abiding presence of God sustaining 
them in existence, the silence upon the subject of 
their early and remote existence served to fix men’s 
attention on the Creator more undividedly. And 
when we contrast this silence with the talkativeness 
of other early books claiming to be revelations on 
the subject, and consider how such beings so spoken 
of have subsequently formed the groundwork of poly- 
theistic worship, the silence in itself appears to be 
no small evidence of the Books of Moses having come 
from Him who knew before-hand what was in man, 
and so to be an instance of the practical character of 
that revelation. Further, there is nothing which can 
be reasonably looked upon as a mere imagination of 
Moses to account for the speculative difficulties of 
‘curious minds. His way of speaking of things 
throughout is simple (65), and awful to those only 
who are seriously-minded, and consider what is 
spoken of, and how, upon the supposition of its being 
true, it would be of importance to man. All which 
things, in themselves, are presumptions of the strong- . 
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est kind that it is a true revelation, and those conse- 
quently which conflict with it not so. And further, 
it may be shown, in several particulars, that your 
greatest men have deviated from the doctrines of the 
Vedas, and that the institutions of Manu are not ob- 
served in many things. The theory of the castes in 
this latter (66) is different from what the Vedas 
teach ; the Kalika Purana (67) recognizes the bloody 
service of Kali, which is quite contrary to Manu’s 
prohibition of such offerings ; laborious penances have 
been changed into easy repetitions of verses, or chap- 
ters of sacred books; Vishnu is repeatedly declared 
to be Pradhana in opposition (68) to older teaching ; 
the injunction on certain occasions to eat flesh and 
drink wine (69) is disregarded; the food in the code 
directed to be given to (70) Brahmans at a Sraddha 
is given only to the relatives of the deceased ; all 
which are things of some importance, in which you 
have deviated greatly from older practice, whereas it 
appears that the Jews were jealous of their law even 
to the last, so that either you admit the inferiority 
of your own code to theirs by deserting it, or else 
are bound to show cause why inferior laws have a 
stronger claim upon that people than yours upon 
you. Consider, too, whether any nation which for 
more than 1500 years adhered to: one code, or in 
case of deviations recurred to that code in order to 
correct them, and to no other, does not give proof 
of some special Divine Providence interfering to 
keep up what He is assumed to have given; which, 
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perhaps, in itself is considerable proof of the majesty 
of that code, to say nothing of its being held divine 
by Christians also, and only abused as contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity (71) by heretics or ignorant 
persons, who do not understand tbe Christian sense 
of particular parts of it. And the permanence of 
the law of Moses is a proof of its having come from 
God, of the same kind as is afforded by the perma- 
nence of some other systems to their divine origin: 
for instance, the permanence of the laws of the ex- 
ternal world affords a proof of its having come from 
God, although there are many things in the external 
world also, which it would be preposterous to apply 
in the present Kalpa to the same purposes to which 
they were once applied, whether as remedies of dis- 
orders, or contributing in any other way to render 
life more available for the service of God and our 
fellow-creatures. So, too, the permanence of the 
moral law graven in men’s hearts affords proofs of its 
being His will, although, when exerting its influence 
in the codes of different nations at different periods 
of the world, the positive forms into which it throws 
itself, fluctuate according to circumstances. fF ur- 
ther, there are a number of particular things which 
the Books of Moses clear up, and which yours do not, 
such as the way in which the nations after the Deluge 
. eame to be dispersed; the way in which traditions, 
more or less clear, of a division of the first Purusha 
into male and female came to be handed down to 
several nations; the way in which man, originally 
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made upright, came to fall: things of which other 
books have only dark and disfigured traditions, though 
the whole of them more or less immediately bear 
upon practical points. Again, there are several of 
your rites and ceremonies which the Books of Moses 
come in to explain, such as a belief in the sanctity 
of the number seven; the words(72) used in the 
marriage ceremony while the water is poured on the 
bride’s head ; the notion that children (73) contracted 
sinful taints in the womb of the mother; the idea that 
man is formed out of earthy particles (74); the notion 
of a heavenly city, out of which four mighty rivers 
flowed in four (75) different directions ; the belief that 
the world was created (76) by more beings than One; 
the notion that a certain plant communicated im- 
mortality, or that men were saved from some general 
destruction: and a number of similar circumstances, 
which the study of the Books of Moses would clear 
up to you. But I may add here, a little more at 
length, one instance in which the account of Moses 
, seems to furnish a clue to the meaning of a kind of 
tradition existing, not only among you, but also among 
several other people of the world. It is this :— 
several nations agree with you in speaking of enor- 

mous periods during which the world has lasted; the 
‘notion is a favourite one with those (77) who do not 
admit the teaching of our Scriptures. Now these 
enormous periods do not coincide with each other, 
and therefore do not form a universal consent against 
Moses’s account. But it has been thought by some 
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that these enormous periods have concealed in them 
a near approximation to the Mosaic period: for, 
according as each nation pleased, they multiplied the 
truer number by another, which served to conceal 
that truer one from the vulgar gaze. And, in gene- 
ral (78), some number connected with the position of 
a star much observed by the nation was selected for 
that purpose. Now supposing a 2 to represent one 
of. these enormous periods, and that the factor 2 re- 
presents the multiple selected by any nation; di- 
viding by it, you will, in each nation, find that the 
whole sum a 2 is reduced to a quantity a, which is 
a tolerably close approximation to the period segues 
by Moses for the world’s duration. 

Rap. I must acknowledge that there is some 
weight in all these observations, especially when I 
consider how curious it is that they should all apply 
to one book. 

Laur. That, Radhakant, is a most excellent ob- 
servation, and falls in with what I have before men- 


tioned: viz., that the things relating to our higher. 


and eternal interests were evidenced in the same way 
as those relating to our present interests. As in 
our present life we find it is not one proof, but many 
little circumstances taken together, which forms the 
evidence upon which we act, and that the weight of 
that evidence lies in their being taken conjointly. 
So is it in regard to our future life; we act upon 
evidence, which is made up of a number of points; 
and though we might take exceptions, possibly, 
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against each one of them, when taken singly, we 
could not refuse to feel the weight of them when 
taken jointly, and to let it influence us, without our 
giving up all claim to be prudent men. And it 
should be observed, that the kings of this world often 
punish men, and that capitally, upon the strength of 
such evidence, especially when several points co- 
incide in one man: by the voice, colour, countenance, 
limbs, eyes, and actions (79), they form their judg- 
ments. Hence, as our present welfare is made to 
depend upon such evidence, so may our future and 
eternal welfare also; and “justice being destroyed 
will destroy;” but the not attending to these things 
may destroy justice in temporal, and so also in eternal 
things. You have, then, to consider whether you are 
doing justice to the Books of Moses, if you do not 
weigh well the force of this evidence in their case. 
For the only firm friend who follows (80) men even 
after death is justice. If much depends upon evi- 
dence in itself uncertain, we are bound to act upon it 
as certain. If a shower of rain might do infinite 
harm to a Vaisya in some trade, he would be mad to 
take no heed of the peacock’s cry, or the ants’ gather- 
ing together of eggs, though Gotama (81) suggests 
that a man may imitate the peacock’s cry, or some 
other cause set the ants upon so doing. Much more 
then, where eternal interests are at stake, are we 
bound to attend to uncertain evidence. The Gospel 
is, in some things, clearer than the law of Moses, yet 
if you believe not Moses, neither will you believe 
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the Gospel. That, then, is the reason why I am so 
urgent about the duty of believing the law of Moses, 
and on this ground wish to sum up to you what I 
have been trying to teach you. 

Rap. That may, perhaps, much facilitate my 
coming to a conclusion ; for it is impossible, in mat- 
ters of religion, to enter all at once, by a single 
hearing, into a great system. 

Laur. The revelation, then, which I have been 
treating of, claims to be from that God who is the 
Lord and Proprietor of the whole earth, and who will 
judge the world by the rule of His revelation: you 
are therefore bound in prudence not to set it aside 
until the evidence has been fairly gone into, and 
weighed with thoughtfulness and prayer. Further, 
several points of difference have been noticed, with 
the especial view of showing how much more prac- 
tical the revelation given to Moses is than other 
supposed revelations. And as there were several 
proofs of its length of duration in the world, some of 
which were alluded to, so the book itself declares 
that many of its rites were more ancient (82) than 
Moses’ time, which, of course, is proof of still greater 
permanence in regard to those particular rites. And 
the objection, from the supposed omission of a future 
state, was also considered, and shown not to be of 
weight. Now all these things, taken together, are 
evidence in favour of the Books of Moses far stronger 
than what we are often given to act upon in regard 
to the poor concerns of this life. Much more, then, 
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may it be expected of us that we should be awake to 
our truer and eternal interest, and ready to attend 
to the lesser degrees of evidence concerning an in- 
terest so important, as to involve no less than the 
eternal happiness or misery of those who are the 
subjects of it. Let me, then, entreat you to con- 
sider this well; for now that I have put thus much 
evidence before you, if you make light of it, you 
will be in a worse state to all eternity. 


END OF THE FIRST DIALOGUE. 


NOTES TO DIALOGUE I. 


Nore (1.) p. 3. 


Tuts 1s the opinion of Professor Wilson, in his preface to 
the Vishnu Purana, p. Ixvii, and is, I believe, that which is 
generally received. The following passage may be extracted 
from that work, as being one not within every one’s 
reach :— | 

“ The earliest seat of the Hindus within the confines of 
Hindusthan was undoubtedly the eastern confines of the 
Panjab. The holy land of Manu and the Puran’as lies be- 
tween the Drishadwati and Saraswati rivers, the Caggar and 
Sursooty of our barbarous maps’. Various adventures of 
the first princes and most famous sages occur in this 
vicinity; and the A’s’ramas, or religious domiciles, of 
several of the latter, are placed on the banks of the Sara- 
swati. According to-some authorities, it was the abode of 
Vyasa, the [reputed] compiler of the Vedas and Puran‘as: 
and, agreeably to another, when on one occasion the Vedas 
had fallen into disuse and been forgotten, the Brahmans 
were again instructed in them by Saraswata, the son of 
Saraswati.” - 

The name Saraswati is also that of the goddess of elo- 
quence, which possibly is a mythical mode of representing 


1 Professor Wilson has furnished other specimens of these barbarisms, 
Notes 1 and 7, p. 170, &c. These rivers are, it seems, transposed in the 
common maps. 
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the view of the origin of learning here contended for. I 
may also add, what has been also noticed to me by Professor 
Wilson, viz., that the clothing mentioned in Manu, u. 41 
aitoararedts aartor sarah : 
ademqgan = smmearfaarfara 

is evidently of a very warm kind, and so indicative of a 
northern nation. The dress described in Arrian, p. 539. 
(ed. Blancard.) and Philostr. V. Apoll. T. 11. 20, seems to 
have been of a warm kind, though not so warm as this. See, 
too, Bahr on Herod. iii. 106. Perhaps, however, the 
alterations in it arose from Buddhist superstitions against 
animal clothing. Other authorities for the view here given 
(viz. that the north of India was the original seat of Brahmani- 
cal learning,) may be found in Ritter’s Erdkunde, i. p. 1094. 
There was a tradition that Pythagoras was a disciple of 
the Brahmans, (see 8. Clem. Al. Strom. i. § 70. Apul. Flo- 
rid. ii. [p. 130, Bip.] quoted by Brucker, Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
T.i. 2. vi. 11. vii. 7, § 4.) which would show that they were 
supposed, at least, to be early known. Euseb., P. BE. p. 511, 
mentions an Indian as being in Athens in thetimeof Socrates. 
Clearchus of Soli, a disciple of Aristotle, in Diogenes Laert. 
Procem. vi., says, that the Gymnosophists were descendants 
of the Magians; which would go to show a connexion be- 
tween the Persians and Indians; while the alledged prohi- 
bition to leave India, and the absence of any traces of Indian 
learning having come from Persia or Egypt, have induced 
Windischman (p. 614) to hold that the reverse was pro- 
bably the case, and that the Persians drew from Indian 
sources. Were the question of the antiquity of the Zend 
language and books one which I could enter upon, doubtless 
much might suggest itself as to the priority or posteriority 
of the Indian to the Persian system. (See Wilson’s Ariana 
Antiqua, p. 122.) For the present I have been content to 
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follow the opinion of Windischman, and will only add here 
that a system might have been developed in India, and tra- 
velled back to Persia, although its original basis was, as is 
below assumed, a tradition drawn from the neighbourhood 
of Babel. 


Note (2.) p. 5. 


Thus, Borhan Eddin. p. 19, ed. Caspar. . bail! plad, loll 
Ale] chu!ys: and-with this agrees the Persian doctrine 
of the Fervers or lower genii attached to each man. See 
Creuzer, Symbol. i. 2, § 5, p. 201, and compare Alex. Poly- 
histor. ap. Euseb. P. E. ix. 17, extr. With this notion 
the following striking language of St. Cyril, de Ador. in S. 
et V., may be contrasted, as pointing to the truth contained 
under this heathen belief. Speaking of Saul, he says, p. 191 : 
Toi¢ Tapotobvover kal Katadurety siwOdow amoxaddrre 
Ozdc, cal OC dv fxora Xp to bre ra Eodueva, évnxobvrwy 
kata TO sikdc aylwy ‘AyyéAwv sic avOpwmiwvov voiv arep 
av et waBorev of piAorevoreivy yonpévor katatraxhoovra Alay 
kal arapyny worep Tiva Tic oplow emnprnuévnc doying TE 
kal Olkne vrouevovar THY Todyvwov. This passage must 
be taken here for what it is intended ; namely, to bring be- 
fore the reader the fact that men’s minds were accessible to 
angels, and that they might be instrumental in nurturing 
with reproof even heathens. Its bearing, however, will 
appear more fully in the sequel (Note 25). 


< 
Note (3.) p. 6& 
Vishn’u-s’erma is the author of the Hitopadés’a; the 
line referred to 1s the 149th: 

+ ° ° a 
aad fargo -yat acta aaa 
where the word, rendered in the text “close union with 
the senses,” is hardly expressible in English. ‘‘ Sinnver- 
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schlungenheit” might be a good German version of it, 
perhaps. 
| NotE (4.) p. 6. 

Windis. p. 1759. ‘‘ This simple perception is only one 
source of knowledge. The Scholiast of the Sutras (i. e. sen- 
tentious rules) adds other besides to them; viz. conse- 
quence, comparison, conjecture, privation, and oral tradition. 
Of all these, none is a sufficient ground of duty save oral 
tradition, since the others are all grounded on perception, 
(here meaning particularly the receiving of the rule by 
sense,) which in itself is no ground at all.” The Mimansa 
is a system of interpretative philosophy, and the Karma- 
mimansa is such a system in its bearings upon moral and 
religious obligations. 


Note (5.) p. 6. 
‘‘ According to the declarations of the Vedas, what the sun 


- and the light are for this visible world, that is the highest 


good and truth for the spiritual and invisible world ; and 
as our bodily eyes have a definite perception of the objects 
which the sun illuminates, so do our souls obtain positive 
knowledge, through contemplation, upon the light of truth 
which flows from the Being of beings. This is that Light 
through which alone our spirits can be led to the path of 
happiness.” Wind. p. 815, where there is a very long pas- 
sage setting forth this doctrine in all its bearings. Although 
the passage of Plato alluded to may be a well-known one, 
it may be added here to show the similarity :—Orav dé y’ 
oipat, @v 6 HAtog KataAdpTE, capwe dowat, kal Troi¢ avToic 
Supaow yc évovea patvera. Tl uhv; Odrw rolvuy cat rd 
tie Wynne Wee vde. “Orav pév ov karaAaure adybad re 
kal 70 dv tic rovTo amTEpEionrat, évdnoé TE Kal tyvw aro Kal 
vouv Exev paivera. “Orav d2 sic Td Ty oxdTy KEKOauEvoY, 
TO ylyvopevdy re kal arroAAbpevoy Co&aZe re kal apPAvwrrec 
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avw xa Katw tag ddEac perapaAXoy, kal Eotxey av vovv ovK 
éxovrt. “Eoxe yap’ rovro rolvuy 7d tiv adnOeay waptxov 
Tog yryvwoKopévore Kal TY ytyvwoxovTe THY Sbvapty amo- 
diddy, rv row ayabov idtay palk selva, airlay & émtorhune 
ovoav Kat adnBeiag we yryvwoKopéyne piv diavoov, ovTw 
6? kaA@y augoriowy dSvtwy yuworwe Te Kal adnBelac, adAO 
kat KaAdov ert yyobpevog avté dp0e¢ nynoa. De Rep. 
vi. 18. And Eusebius notices, p. 471, that Plato was said 
to have been a disciple of the Brahmans (x. 4); and at 
p. 5J1 he mentions, on the authority of Aristoxenus Musicus, 
that an Indian had taught Socrates that “to know human 
things was impossible unless he knew also things divine,”—a 
doctrine which Plato also taught, as he there remarks (xi. 3). 
Apul. de hab. doctr. vol. ii. p. 159, says, “Ad Indos et 
Magos intendisset animum nisi eum bella tunc vetuissent 
Asiatica.” All traditions of this kind imply that he was 
supposed to be acquainted with Indian philosophy. A resi- 
dence of several years in Egypt (Tennemann, Platonische 
Philos. i. p. 37) would have given him ample opportunity 
for acquiring a knowledge of kindred doctrines ; while the 
account of Aristoxenus, just noticed, would seem to make 
it probable that he might have had intercourse with Indians, 
and that in Athens, even if there were no probability that the 
Egyptians had intercourse with the Indians as well for 
commercial as for other purposes. But without doing more 
now than mention so controverted a point, it may be in- 
structive to conclude this note with the words of Lactant. 
de V. Sap. iv. 2. ‘* Philosophi quoniam peragratis et ex- 
ploratis omnibus nusquam nullam sapientiam comprehende- 
runt, et alicubi esse illam necesse est: apparet illic potissi- 
mum esse quzrendam, ubi stultitiz titulus apparet ; cujus 
velamento Deus, ne arcanum summi sui ac divini operis in 
propatulo esset, thesaurum Sapientize ac Veritatis abscondit. 
Unde equidem soleo mirari quod cum Pythagoras et postea 


7 
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Plato amore indagandz veritatis accensi ad AMgyptios et 
Magos et Persas usque penetrassent, ut eorum ritus et 
sacra cognoscerent, (suspicabantur enim sapientiam in re- 
ligione versari,) ad Judzeos tantum non accesserint, penes 
quos tunc solos esset, et quo facilius ire potuissent. Sed 
aversos esse arbitror diviné providentid: nec scire possent 
veritatem ; quia nondum fas erat alienigenis hominibus re- 
ligionem Dei veri justitiamque cognoscere.” (Referred to by 
Staudenmaier, Encyclop. i. p. 260.) 


Note (6.) p. 6. 


Not seeing the sun for a season. The Greek here is 
axpt xatpov, and the Syriac (which our version generally 
seems to follow) Lays [o-s “until fit time;” on which 
Origen (Philoc. xxvii. p. 106, Spencer.) asks, What time ? 
does he mean that time when he should be corrected through 
his sins, and so through repentance should be worthy, in 
both senses, to see the sun in soul and in body ;—[in body, ] 
that the Divine Power might be proclaimed in the resto- 
ration of his eyes ; and in soul, because he was, by believing, 

to avail himself of God’s religion ? 


Note (7.) p. 8. 


This passage is a very famous one in the Timzus of Plato, 
§ 5. °Q Tdrwv, BAwyv, “EXAnvec asi waidéc gare, yEowy 82 
EAAnv ovk éoriv. ’Axobcag ovv, rwe, tl rovro Aéyete 3 pavat. 
Néot zor, eiweiv, rac Yuxac wavrec’ ovdeulay yap év avraic 
Exere Ov apyatlay axony madaav ddEav ovd? waOnpa ypd- 
vy woXoyv oveév. And so D. Laertius, init., says, rd ric 
pirocoglac Eoyou Enol gacw ard PapBdowy apa: on 
which Menagius truly observes, “Ita Justinus Martyr, 
Tatianus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Theophilus, Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Theodoretus, alii.” See Potter ad Clem. Al. 
Strom. v. § 90, p. 699. Philostr. Vit. A. T. ii. 29. Porphyr. 


* 
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ap Euseb. Prep. Ev. p. 742, who says that Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Lydians, and Hebrews 
found paths to the gods, from which the Greeks erred. 


Norte (8.) p. 11. 


Orig. c. Celsum, p. 244, Spencer. épe rapacrhowper, 
Sri avdpact, ovK evkatapoovhrote tig Aoyexng evexev Dew~- 
plac cal rev diadexrexwy oxemparwv, opddp’ areupalvovra 
AéXexrat. Kal el yon pvyGiZeav we rarevore cal yoawdac 
Adyouc, éxelvouc padXov yor, H Tove huertoove. Pact 8} 
of amd Tig Droac, cata weplodov ixrbipwow rov mavric¢ 
ylvecOar, cat eng abrg Staxdopnow wavr avapédXaxra 
Eyoucav, we mode tiv mootépay Siaxdopyowv. Soca § avrov 
notcOnoay To ddypa, dAlyny siofjkact TapaAXAayiy cat opddpa 
Boaysiay ylvecOa xara weplodov roicg iat rig pd avTig 
epidoov. 

Chrysippus, ap. Lact. vii. 23, is evidently arguing from 
premises when he says, Totrov 8 otrwe tyovrog dSiAov 
kal ovdeyv Gdvvaroy Kal tac pera TO TEAEUTHOAL TaAW TEPI- 
ddwy Tver ciAnuévwn xodvov, tic 6 viv iopiv xaraorhoecBat 


oxipa. See Potter on S. Clement, v. p. 649. M. Anton. x. 7. 


Nore (9.) p. 11. 


Butler’s Analogy, part ii. c. 6. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the same wise and good principle, whatever it 
was, which disposed the Author of nature to make different 
kinds and orders of creatures, disposed Him also to place 
creatures of like kinds in different situations; and that 
the same principle which disposed Him to make creatures 
of different moral capacities, disposed Him also to place 
creatures of like moral capacities in different religious situ- 
ations, and even the same creatures in different periods of 
their being. And the account or reason of this is also most 
probably the account why the constitution of things is such, 


a 
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as that creatures of moral natures or capacities, for a con- 
siderable part of that duration in which they are living agents, 
are not at all subjects of morahty and religion’; but grow 
up to be so, and grow up to be so more and more, gradually 
from childhood to mature age. What, in particular, is the 
account or reason of these things, we must be greatly in the 
dark, were it only that we know so very little even of our 
own case. Our present state may possibly be the consequence 
of somewhat past, which we are wholly ignorant of; as it 
has a reference to somewhat to come, of which we know 
scarce any more than is necessary for practice. A system 
or constitution, in its notion, imphes variety ; and so com- 
plicated an one as this world, very great variety. 


Nore (10.) p. 12. 

The theory of pre-existence does not necessarily imply 
the theory of transmigration. Origen, for instance, held 
the former, but not the latter. (See Schubert, Gesch. der 
Seele, p. 659, compared with Orig. c. Cels. p. 203.) The 
latter will be treated of at length in the sequel. 


Nore (11.) p. 12. 


“Auf Traditionen der Urwelt berufen sich die Veda- 
schriften ganz haufig.” Thus, inthe Yajur- Veda, xl. 10. 13, 


-afa qaqa drat & wafraafat 


‘“‘Thus we have heard from the sages, who have delivered it 
to us,” which has been obligingly pointed out to me by Dr. 
Mill, and appears to be a formula. 


Note (12.) p. 13. 


S. Austin c. Faust. vii. fin. “Sed cur non potius de 
Christo, discipulis ejus qui etiam corporaliter ei adhzeserunt 
credimus, qui non solum per Spiritum Sanctum ab ipso im- 


2 Compare, as explaining this, Mr. Newman’s Sermons, vol. iv. p. 356. 
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pertitum scire potuerunt, si quid lateret in rebus humanis, 
sed tam recenti et presenti memoria, etiam solo humano 
sensu, genus Christi secundum carnem et totam originem 
collegerunt ?” And with this may be joined an important 
passage from the same Father, de Cons. Evang. ii. 51, on the 
mysteriousness of memory, even in ordinary cases. “ Quia 
enim nullius in potestate est, quamvis optime fideliterque res 
cognitas, quo quisque ordine recordatur ; (quid enim prius 
posteriusve homini veniat in mentem, non est, ut volumus, sed 
ut datur;) satis probabile est quod unusquisque Evangelis- 
tarum eo se ordine credidit debuisse narrare, quo voluisset 
Deus ea ipsa quee narrabat ejus recordation! suggerere, in 
eis dumtaxat rebus, quarum ordo, sive ille, sive ille sit, nihil 
minuit auctoritati veritatique Evangelice.” Such passages 
as Amos, vii. 14, and Matt. xvi. 17, constitute, of course, 
vo real objection, since all the common means of knowledge 
were open to those there spoken of, in the previous part of 
their life. The following words of St. Clement will throw 
light on the latter passage: ’AméAe cal tov émPowptvwy 
tov Kipioy avrév of piv roAAot’ vii AaPied 2Aénody pe, EXc- 
you, dAlyor O82 Yibv éylyvwoxoy Tov Ocov, xafareo 6 Iérpoe, 
dv xat guaxaptoev, 6re avTy caps kal alua ovK atexaAuvle rijv 
adjPaav, adr’ i 6 Tlario avrov 6 év roi¢g ovpavoic, dnAwv 
TOV YvwoTiKoY OV did THE GapKd¢ aUTOU Tic KuNOElonc, adda 
de auriig tie Suvauewe rig warping yuwolZeav rov Yidv 
tov Ilavroxparopoc. ov pdvoy rolvuy roic émirvyxavovol 
amwAwe ovrwe dvaxoAoe 7H Tie aAnBelac Krijotc, GAAG Kal ov 
TVYXavel H emriorhpn oixela undi robrae aOpdav Sidoc8a rijv 
Oewolav 4 Kata tov Mwieéa ioropia diddaoxa, ptyoc av 
Eabivrec avrwreiv, xabdrep of ‘EBpaio, ry d6&y 7p Mwii- 
aiwe, cal of ayior Tov ‘IopandA Traic rwv ayyéAwy drrasiace, 
ovTwe Kal nueic Taic Tig aAnBelac pappapvyaic avriBAérey 
duvnPauev. Strom. vi. § 132. 

Under the Jewish dispensation, one of these common 
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means would be the traditions handed on by the Scribes 
and Pharisees who sat in Moses’ seat. Thus St. Gregory, 
Mor. xiv. 56, “ Scribze itaque et legis doctores, qui erudire 
populos ad vitam consueverant, quid aliud quam venturi 
Redemtoris consiliarii fuerunt? Qui tamen dum incarnatum 
Dominum conspicerent, consiliis suis multos ab ejus divise- 
runt, quamvis prius ad credendum Incarnationis ejus mys- 
terium per Prophetarum verba multos docuisse viderentur.” 
To the same purpose are the words of Eusebius, Prep. 
Evang. x1. 5. Kat rév Aoyixdy 82 rpdrov tae “EBpatwy dir0- 
coglac, ov Kafawep “EAAnor pidov, deevdrntt cogpiopatwv 
kat Aoyiopoic wpdG amarny Terexvacpivole Seiv ovrTo fiET- 
evar, karadnwe 2 avrig aAnOelac iv bd Oelov gwrdc rac 
Yuxde xaravyacBlvrec of rap’ avroic Dedcopor, eipdy re 
kat éowrlabnoay, 2h hv axovavrec rove Ta oikeia palhyara 
Traidevopivouc, Adywv TE a’Toic ispwy aruyyeAlac icropiwy 
te cepvav Smnyhuata wowy TE kal érmdwy Empérpove avy- 
Oécere cal Ere roofsAnpara Kat aiviypara, cal tivacg copac 
kat adAnyopikac Oewplac pera KaAXove evereiac, kal Tie 
kara THY olkelay yAwrray evpoadoic amayyeAlac, 2 Erne 
yytiag avroig wapedioocay HAcklac. val piv Kal TOV TOWTeY 
paOnudtrwy Asutepwrai tivec joav avtoicg? ovrw & prov 
rove ’E€nynrac trav wap’ abtoic Tpapay dvopadev’ of ra & 
aluypdroy dreoxiacpéva, ei Kal mH TOLG wat, Tol¢ your mode 
rovrwy axony émrndetorc, O¢ éppnvelag cal cagnvelac 2&- 
parvov. This passage will throw light upon what is offered 
in Note 20. 
Note (13.) p. 17. 

Thus the words va(Ai, xewvpa, &c., are derived from 
539 2D, &c., where see Gesenius. St. Clem. Strom. i. § 71. 
J. Pollux, iv. 60. 74, &c., mention other instruments taken 
from Asiatic nations. And Julian, ap. Cyril. p. 178, Spanh., 
allows that the Greeks had their music from foreigners origi- 
nally, though he ascribes to them the invention of what he 
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calls harmony. Such instances as DIY) MPINDOW and 
74105, which were borrowed from the Greeks at a later 
period, will not prove any thing as to the origin of music, 
although it seems fair not to omit them. 


Nore (14.) p. 17. 


Aristot. Soph. Elench. vers. fin. Twv yap sioroxopévwy 
e , Q > ¢ * Gé , 
uTavrwy Ta piv tap Eriowy AnpVévra wpdrepoy wenovnutva 
A V4 9 e€ QA ~~ a e . 
kara péoog éridfowKxey Ud Twv wapaAaBdvTwy Lorepov' Ta 
& 2 brapxince evpioxdpeva pixpdy ro mowroy éridoow Aap- 


Bavey ciwbe, yonomwrtipay pévror wod\AW tig borepov ek 


, >o? é \ # ? “ \ e 
ToUTwY avsjotwe. péytotov yap lowe apxn Tavroc, HoTEp 
Aéyerar’ 81d Kal yaXerwraTov’ Gow yap KpaTicToy TH Svu- 
vapet, TocotTw wuKpdtaroy Sv Ty peyéDa yaXeT@rardy éorww 
OpOiva, rabrne & evonuévne pgov Td mpoorBéva Kal cuvad- 
Eav ro Nourdy éorw" Sep Kal TEpl Tove pyropiKod’e Adyoug 
ouuPéBnxe, cyEdov O Kal wept Tag GAXag wacacg téyvac. And 
in his Metaphysics, 1. minor. p. 993. b. 11, Bekk. od pdvov 
o2 yap Eyev Sixatov robroic, wy av Tic KOLYwWaalTO Talc 
ddEatc, adAa Kal roic éruroXaotépwe amopyvapévorc’ Kal 

N a , o.. A . ¢ , cc o# 
yap ovro. ouvveBadorrd te tiv yao Ew mpohoKncav yor, 
x.7.\. What Aristotle here notices of the importance of 
small beginnings, is thus applied, nearly as in the text, by 
St. Cyril. c. Jul. p. 154. Ei 82 oy cbvdpoua roig Mwatwe 
siaiv évayxou Ta éxelywr, evdoKiovar d Aiav, Ste Toi¢g vdmore 

~ id -” > 3 - - e 
twv ‘EBpalwy suudépovrar, rac ovK aicBaverat roic iperé- 
pac mooydvarc avykarapéiywy roic éavtov; aAdX Gre roic¢ 
ava tacayv Thy iv yywpyma TE zoTi Kal Ternpnrac Ta Mw- 
aéwe, kal ovdevi rd obprrav amgda, tabry Tor pnol Kakb- 
veoOa Seiv avra. Kal roe mw&e¢ ov madXov Tabrne ivEeKa Tie 
airtac éxpiv xaraVavpalecOa otra, Sri raic WApore ardv- 
twy reriunvrar; “H didackérw wadiv, th paddAdy dort Tov 

, " A. et } , s 3 ~ - if 
Toaypatwy, oi¢ av trorro dtcalwe TO ératveicOa Seiv. aoa 

A wo > »- \ i A 4 % ~e # 

Ta Taow apécxovra Kat ole av TO eb meroijoOa Alav Eye 


‘ 
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re dp0we éxupngicaird tic, } Ta dALyas, 7H Kai SAwWe ovdéut. 
ad’ oiua ra wacw. “Eveore 82 rovto toic dia Muatiwe 
Oeonicpaciv. Eira riva 8 tpdrov, Oe wv iv Sfprov xara- 
, 2 2 4 N y) 2 « ~- 9 , 
OavuaZecOat yonv avra, dia tottrwy avtwv taicg toyarac 
SiaBoAraic évinow apuafoc; Ei o& dre woonydpeuxe piv 6 
Mwoie, apéoxe 62 wacww, arocofsety akiot Tov cal émawveio- 
Oat woéreav adta, gpalnv av dre cai wodXoic érépoe ovK 
ayevvy Aayovar tiv ddéav, eriBovrrbceev Gv, eixdrwe Ta 
loa rig abty ppoveiy yonuévoc. Tlowrol tiveg rov texvav 
€ Q . 93 ~ , ~ > A , 3. ‘ , e 
evperal kal émioTnuwy yeyovact Toic ava TéveE Tov Biov. of 
Q a e Q e Q \ e Ot 
pev yap Upavreqny, of O& THY xaAKovoyiKny, Erepot 62 oKuTO- 
rouny, larpexny 2 mode robrolc, Erepa re TAtiota TwY 
b / 9 ” AA ~ nQ % es. > 
avaykaiwy sic Svnow wodXotc trooceTevonOn. apa ovv é 
tavra Tact apéioxe, Kal avayKalwe émirndebetat, Kal cic 
Se¥po Kparei, Tov KaraDavpaZecOat Seiv rove nupnxdta¢ vro- 
, > 9 >] A ~ € , 
OTEONOOMED 5 adv ovK Gv yévorro rovro dxalwe. adporipouc 
A - r 9 - A >] , 3 ‘4 a ~ 
yap pwaddAov avroic rove traivove arepyaterar, Td rysacBac 


a ~ os 
Tapa TAaVYTWY THC Evovane avToic EVTEXViac TA EVPHUATA. 


Nore (15.) p. 17. 


The analogy between Scripture and a harp is thus noticed 
by St. Augustine, de Civitate, xvi. 2. ‘‘ Non sane omnia que 
gesta narrantur, aliquid etiam significare putanda sunt: sed 
propter illa que aliquid significant, etiam ea quz nihil signifi- 
cant adtexuntur. Solo enim vomere terra proscinditur ; sed 
ut hoc fieri possit, etiam cetera aratri membra sunt neces- 
saria : et soli nervi in citharis atque hujusmodi vasis musicis 
aptantur ad cantum; sed ut aptari possint, insunt et ceetera 
in compagibus organorum, que non percutiuntur a canen- 
tibus, sed ea que percussa resonant, his connectuntur. Ita 
in prophetica historia dicuntur et aliqua quz nihil significant, 
sed quibus adhzreant que significant et quodam modo reli- 
gentur.” So, too, St. Ephrem adv. Scrut. xxi. fin. and 
Xxii. init., where he writes as follows: ‘* Praise to the Lord 
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of all, who devised, yea ordered for Himself two harps, of | 
the Prophets, and also of the Apostles: for one Finger 
struck two different sounds of the two Testaments; and as 
the harp changes the sounds, while it is the same harp and 
the same artist, so do the harps of Truth, my son, change 
their voices while the Truth is One. Yea, one pipe also is 
able to gender diversities of sound: for the ear of the ma- 
ture, it smgeth mature sounds ; for theear of children, simple 
sounds ; for the ear of the wise, refined sounds: so also those 
trumpets of the Truth yield perfect sounds for him that is 
perfect, and for him that is a child, they frame for him pro- 
mises of milk and honey.” See also St. Gregory, Moralia, 
i. 11. 
Note (16.) p. 17. 

Plato, de Leg. iii. 1. AO. Pépe 33) vonowper play rov 
TOAAwY Tabrny THY Tw KaTaxAVomy ToT? yevouévny. KA. TS 
roidy tt TEpl avrg SuavonBévrec; AO. ‘Qe of rérE TEpipi- 
yovrec tiv P0opdy oxeddv Spuol Tiveg av Elev vopinc, tv Ko- 
pugaic mov opixpd Zemupa tov tov avOpurwr Staceows- 
péva yévouc. KA. Afjdov. AO. Kai 8) rob¢ rowtrove ye 
avaykn wou Tw -dAXwy amelpouc eivae Texvov kal Tov ev 
roi¢ doreat mode aAAHAove pnxavey ic TE wAEovetlac cal 
pirovexiac, kai dado aAXAa Kaxovpyhpara mpde aAdAfAove 
émtvoovaty. KA. Eixée your. AO. Owmev 01) Ta¢ év roic 
wedlotg méAEe Kal wpdc Dadarry KaroKobcac apdny tv Ty 
rére xodvy ScapOeloecOar; KA. Owpev. AO. Odxovy dp- 
yava te wavra ardAdvoPa, Kai ei re réxvne iy exduevov 
atovdalwe evonutvov 7 roAurKig fj} Kai soplac tiwde¢ Erépac, 
Tavra Eppev ev ty TOTE xpdvy phoouev; KA. Ile yap av, 
® Gptore, et ye Eueve Tae OVTW TOV TavTa xpdvoV wo VvUY 
Staxexdopyrat, katvov avevoloxerd wore kat riovy; Sre piv 
yao puptakte piora Eryn SuehavOavev apa rove tdre’ xidia 8 
ad’ ov yéyovey fj Ste rocaira Eryn, ra piv AadddrAy «ara- 
paviy yéyove, ra 2 "Opdei, ra 82 TlaAauhdet, ra dé wept pov- 
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anny Maoota cai OdAturw, rept Adoav Si Apgdlov, ra & 
adAa adAotg TapToAAa, we Erog eimeiv xBic cat mown ye- 
yovdéra. Whence Aristotle, Metaph. xi. 8, Tapadédora 82 
Tapa Twy apxaiwy cal rapradaiwy év pb0ov oxhpare Kata- 
AcAeypéva roic Borepov, Ste Geol ré claw ovroe cat TEptexet 
70 Ociov tiv SAnv gpiotv. ra Si Acura pvOKwe Hon zp0G- 
nkrac wodc TH web tov ToAAWY Kal Ted¢ THY ési¢ TovCE 
vdpouc kal TO suudépoy yoijow' avOpwrosdsic te yap rob- 
rouc kal Tav aAAwy Cywv duolove tiat A_yovot Kal rob- 
rowc Erepa axdAovia Kat wapamAhota roig eipnpévorc. wy et 
ti¢ xwoloac avré Naor pdvov 76 wpwrorv, bre Oeode wWovro 
Tac mowrac ovalac elvat, Oelwe ay cipioBa voptoaer, Kat 
kata TO Elko TOAAGKiC EvoNMEVNS sic TO Suvaroy éxdorne Kat 
réxync Kal giAogoglac cal warw @Oepoutvwv cal rabrac 
rac ddéac éxelywv, olov Ashbava megicecwoBat péype Tov 
vuy. 1% pév ovv Tarpioc Od&a Kal ) Tapa TWY TOWTwWY emt 
rosovTov Huiv maveoa pdvov. St. Clement, Strom. vi. § 27, 
says that Aristotle took ra wA¢iora xat xupiwrara Twv doy- 
parwv from Plato; and this is one out of many instances 
tending to show the truth of his assertion—an assertion which 
will strike any careful reader of the two: philosophers as of 
much weight, in spite of their great discrepancies. Imagi- 
nation has its field, whether Plato went beyond it or not ; and 
imagination always precedes induction, which is but a mere 
organ of proof. Plato may be taken as symbolizing the 
former, while Aristotle certainly does the latter (induction), 
whatever people who do not read him may say. 


Note (17.) p. 18. 


The case of letters will furnish an illustration of the pro- 
gress of invention noticed in the last note. It should 
seem, on the whole, that the original of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet was something hieroglyphic : for the names of the letters 
have a meaning which approximates more or less closely to 
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the most ancient form of those letters with which we are 
acquainted. Thus the ancient mém seems to have origi- 
nally been a symbol for “water,” which the word mém 
means. The ancient nun resembled a fish, and ¢aw in the 
Pheenician and Hebrew, as given in a table at the end of 
Ewald’s Arabic Grammar, was a cross: the word seems to 
mean a brand or mark in this form. And the same is the 
case with other letters. This was urged of old (see Euseb. 
Prep. Ev. x. 5. Oyril.c. Jul. p. 231.) as a proof of the 
derivation of the Greek alphabet from foreign sources. And 
as all tradition ascribes the introduction of them to Phe- 
nicians, we may see how the letters of (probably) all Europe 
came from a Phoenician source. For whether the ancient 
Celtic alphabet constitutes an exception, we do not seem in 
a position to judge at present®. And I may notice, too, 
the use, for a considerable period ‘, of the Greek alphabet 
_by the Copts. And if the old enchorial alphabet was not 
taken, as Gesenius (Gesch. der H. Sprache und Schrift, 
p. 139.) supposed, from the Phoenician, but the Phosnician 
from it, as Ideler (Hermapion, p. 80. note 5. Tab. ix.) is 
confident, there will still be but one source of ‘all the afore- 
‘said alphabets. Without having gone into all that Ideler says 
on the subject, I shall add here the words of Eupolemus (ap. 
S. Cyril, 1. ¢.) EvrdAeuocg tv rq wept trav év ry “loveala 
Baciriwv pnotv évapywc, Mucta 84 mpwrov yevécOa cogor, 
kat ypauparixny roic “lovdaloie wapadovvat Thy TO THvKade 

3 See Ad. Pictet de I’ Affinité des Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit, p. 6. 
‘‘ L’authenticité de cet alphabet (appelé Coelbren y Beirz) n’a pas été établie 
ni méme discutée, sous le point de vue historique ; mais sa perfection, qui 
égale peut-étre celle du Devanagari est une forte présomption en sa faveur.” 
Apollonius, it may be observed, found in Spain characters unknown to him, 
which Olearius (ad Philostr. V. 5) imagines was Phoenician : would not Apol- 
lonius have known these, being from Cilicia? Can they have been Celtic ! 

* Probably from the introduction of Christianity. See A. Peyron, Gram. 
Lingusze Copt. p. 2. 
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Taxa tov vevomopévnv, Polvxac 6% wap’ avtwy karakt i 
cacbal re riv émiorhuny are 84 dudoove Svrag ‘loveaiotc’ 
mapacouvat Oo: roic ‘EAAjvwv rast, Kaduov onAovére trap’ 
avroic yeyovdrog cal ata d& didakavroc ra Towra crorxeia. 
It seems allowable, when the matter is so obscure, to think 
there is something in the tradition (Plato, Phzedr. § 134. 
Phileb. § 23. comp. Kennicott, Diss. i. p. 148.) which as- 
cribed the invention of them to Theuth or Divinity, (see Ast 
on Pheedr. ]. c.) indicative of a divine origm, and possibly 
faintly speaking of Moses as having been the instrument to 
convey the invention to men. For if, upon looking at the 
transition from hieroglyphics to letters, as Ideler gives 
them, tab. ix., such transition should appear easy to us, the 
first suggester of it must have been no ordinary person 
(ovx & rvxav avnp). It is impossible for us, who have 
grown up in the habitual use of an alphabet, to form, per- 
haps I may say, even the remotest conception of the depth 
of mind required to suggest that transition. | 

But to return: my main object in the text is to show, by 
way of illustration, how a great variety of seemingly uncon- 
nected forms may be traced to one source ; and although | 
shall be extremely glad if future researches tend to prove 
that that source was a Semitic one, that is not the thing | 
am concerned to show in order to make my illustration 
good. I shall proceed, then, to another class of alphabets. 
At p. 219 of the sixth volume of the Journ. of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, we find the following observations :—“ It 
is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may 
aptly denominate the Andhra character, from its locality, 
may be traced the gradual transition from the more simple 
Devanagari to the complicated or florid writing of the 
southern peninsula. On comparing it with the Hala-Ca- 
nara, or ancient Carnatic, the letters n, ¢, y, 7, 1, kh, th, dh, 
bh, which may be regarded in some degree as test letters, 
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because they have undergone more variation than others in 
the modern writing of different provinces, are nearly iden- 
tical. There is also an incipient loop in the lower line of 
many of the letters, which becomes afterwards more de- 
veloped in the west and south. The Telinga or Telugu 
character is one step further removed; but it springs di- 
rectly from the Hala-Canara, and retains many of the An- 
dhra letters still unchanged, particularly the dh and th.” 
Mr. Prinsep then gives a plate, in which any eye accustomed 
to the Devanagari will readily see, that it is the basis of 
these subsequent formations. The importance of noticing 
these transitions may perhaps be greater than at first we 
should be supposed to surmise, as Grimm is said (by Pott, 
Etym. Forschangen, p. xii.) to have shown them to be cor- 
relative to certain etymological changes. I may also notice, in 
passing, that it appears as if some mysterious change in the 
degree of diversity between handwritings has taken: place 
in the course of ages—a subject upon which the reader will 
find a very curious discussion in De Maistre, du Pape, i. 15, 
from which I shall give only the following sentence :—‘“ La 
correspondence mystérieuse entre les langues et les signes 
de l’écriture est telle, que si une langue balbutie, l’écriture bal- 
butiera de méme ; que, si la langue est vague, embarrassée, 
et d'une syntaxe difficile, Pécriture manquera de méme, et 
proportionellement, d’élégance et de clarté.” This remark 
I think of the utmost importance, and in my own mind is 
at the bottom of what I am here saying. To proceed: 
Professor Wilson, in his Ariana Antiqua, p. 242, &c., has 
discussed the alphabet deducible from the coms found in 
those parts. At p. 260 he notices the correspondence of 
some of these with the Hebrew, and observes, p. 262, “ At 
any rate this much is ascertained, that we have on the coms 
of Menander and his successors one of the earliest speci- 
mens of a well-defined alphabet of the Semitic family ;” 
referring to Gesenius, Mon. Phoen. p. 74. And as this 
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alphabet is, in a plate, compared with the Devanagari, we 
see another widely extended branch from Semitic sources, 
besides the Greek already noticed. 

Before winding up this note, it may be well to make two 
remarks :— 

1. Those not accustomed to see different alphabets may 
be reminded, that diversities, seemingly the greatest pos- 
sible, at the termini (so to speak) will be no argument 
against an original common source, if we consider that al- 
phabets probably were originally diffused through the medium 
of inscriptions on stones or coins. These bemg hard ma- 
terials, of course drove artists to expedients varymg accord- 
ing to their own skill, or the degree of hardness in the ma- 
terial; which circumstance alone, apart from other consider- 
ations of climate, moral condition, &c., would introduce 
almost an infinity of variations. 

2. I would suggest whether, as Philostratus (11. 27) and 
Suidas (v. yuuvoodgiorar) lead us to think that there was an 
intercourse between Babylon and India in the third century, 
it would not be worth some philologian’s while to examine 
the signs used for vowels in early Indian inscriptions, in 
order to ascertain whether divers Semitic vowel-points may 
not have been borrowed from them : an investigation of this 
kind might also throw some light upon the subject of the 
connexion between Cabalistic and Indian metaphysics. 

To conclude: it will not, perhaps, upon mature reflec- 
tion, seem unreasonable to any one to suppose that there 
is something very wonderful and mysterious in the signs 
by which language is, so to say, gifted with a body and 
permanent shape. He that feels no serious thoughts at 
these signs*, considered as a system over-ruled by Provi- 


5 The numeric signs employed by different nations might furnish a simi- 
lar illustration in some respects to the one in the text. See Humboldt’s 
paper in the Journal of Science for 1830, p. 300. 
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dence for men’s use, will feel no such thoughts at the in- 
vestigation of language either. The want of this species 
of awe has perhaps been the ground of many hasty specu- 
lations of which it may be hard to divest the subject. Of 
this, as of many other subjects which men handle now-a- 
days, I cannot but confess that I would use the words of 
our great poet: “‘ Blind fear that seeing reason leads, finds 
safer footing than blind reason stumbling without fear.” — 
Troil. and Cres. 


Note (18.) p. 18. 


The Armenian alphabet is here referred to. It is said 
that Mesrop and Isaac invented this alphabet to suit the 
wants of the language; the Syriac letters, which they had 
hitherto used, being insufficient. But it is also said, that they 
put them together out of existing alphabets (Neuman, Ar- 
men. Literatur. p. 32). Ideler has somewhere noticed that 
one of the letters was borrowed from the Coptic ; and Peter- 
mann (Gr. Armen.) that the order was taken from Dionysius 
Thrax. At any rate there would be a manifest absurdity 
in trying to throw a Sclavonic language into a Semitic atti- 
tude, so to call it. 


Nore (19.) p. 18. 


Compare note 16, especially the passage from Aristotle 
there quoted. 


Note (20.) p. 19. 


I have stated in the text that the nation which most 
faithfully kept up the oral tradition had also fresh written 
tradition given to it. It will be my object, in the present 
note, to show, as concisely as may be, first, the existence of 
an oral tradition amongst the Jews; and secondly, that 
there were colleges of prophets, who were trained up in the 
study of it, and the commissioned teachers of it. The evi- 
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dence offered for this will, I fear, necessarily admit of cavil, 
and must not be considered as the whole of what can be 
adduced in its support, but merely as a sample which will 
suggest to thoughtful readers of Holy Writ the mode in 
which such evidence may be continually amassed. 

First, then, I think it will be allowed that there is an 
appearance of ceremonialism, as it might be called, about 
the law of Moses. The rules and regulations for sacri- 
fices and offerings are numerous and minute, and enforced 
with very severe sanctions in some instances. And the 
general way of modern commentators and of some ancient 
ones, perhaps, is to assume that the prophets gradually 
abrogated this ceremonialism; and in particular that any 
sanctions of a temporal kind were spiritualized only after 
a lapse of ages. I hope I shall not seem opinionated if I 
state that my own growing conviction is, that such a mode 
of interpretation is an untenable one. For does it not seem 
to involve a direct contradiction of such a passage as 
Jerem. vii. 21—23? ‘“ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the 
God of Israel, Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, 
and eat flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices. But 
this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice, and I 
will be your God, and ye shall be My people; and walk ye 
in all the ways that I have commanded you, that it may be 
well unto you.” Here, then, we see that the ceremonial 
law was not the real object of the legislator, even from 
the very first: the moral law was given first in the deca- 
logue; the ceremonial was added after, because of trans- 
gressions. (See St. Irenzeus, iv. 17. § 3. S. Cyril de Ador. 
p. 58, and St. Ephrem and St. Jerome on the place.) But 
were there any interpreters of it from the first? Jeremiah 
proceeds, ver. 25, ‘Since the day that your fathers came 
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forth out of the land of Egypt unto this day, I have even 
sent unto you all my servants the prophets, daily rising up 
early and sending them.” Here, then, an uninterrupted 
succession of prophets is asserted. And we find that it is 
not at a late, but at an early period, that the ceremonial law 
is disparaged in comparison of obedience. See 1 Sam. xv. 
And with regard to the theory of temporal rewards and 
punishments, is it not Solomon, the most prosperous of all 
¢ the kings, who teaches that “all things come alike to all ; 
that there is one event to the righteous and to the wicked ; 
to the good, and to the clean, and to the unclean . . . under 
the sun?” Eccles. ix. 2,8. Is it not David who owns that 
he is a stranger and sojourner, as all his fathers were ? 
Moses, who is excluded from the temporal land of promise ? 
Asaph, who is. perplexed at seeing the ungodly in such 
prosperity? Say what you will to good men and saints 
having so much higher a view as to be able to suffer patiently, 
as looking to the recompense of reward, still the prosperity 
of the wicked seems wholly unaccounted for upon the theory 
of temporal promises. It is in the law that we are taught 
that the poor shall never cease out of the land; and it is 
the law which abounds with exhortations to be kind to the 
poor, and which bids men give temporal goods to those who, 
upon this theory, do not deserve them. For if poverty, a 
temporal evil, were a mark of sin, may we not well ask why 
should such great care be taken throughout the Penta- 
teuch to make men of wealth feel that the poor were objects 
of love, tenderness, and compassion ! 
It seems, then, that these things force one upon supposing, 
@ priori, that there must have been an interpretative system 
of some kind from the first, even if the passage just quoted 
(Jer. vii. 25) had no appearance of asserting it. And 
Malachi, who at the very last bids men recur to the law of 
Moses, also tells us that the priest’s lips should keep know- 
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ledge ; to the intent, doubtless, that the dark sayings of the 
law might not be hid from the successive generations. (See 
Ps. Ixxviii. Mal. ii, 7. iv. 4, and the place of Euseb. given 
in note 12.) Let us proceed to show, @ posterior, 
Secondly, That there were schools of prophets, who were 
trained up in the study of this tradition, and the com- 
missioned teachers of it. With a view to doing so, I may 
notice, first, that the New Testament recognises the di- 
vision of Scripture into Law, Psalms, and Prophets, which 
- is a Jewish division; and according to it the historical 
books are called the Former Prophets. Conformably with 
this, we learn from 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 2 Chron. xiii. 22. 
xx. 34. xxiv. 27, that prophets or seers were employed to 
compose these books, which looks as if they were commis- 
sioned to select such facts as had a typical bearing, and 
group them with a view to that, and with great indifference 
to chronological order®. For the books are styled DW71Tt5 
in- 2 Chronicles xxiv. 27, and xiii. 22, the root of which 
word has always reference to somewhat mysteriously con- 
cealed and hard to find out, in which sense the Jews 
used the word itself from of old. If then the historical 
books are rightly looked upon by the Jews as prophetical ’, 
we shall have evidence of a perpetuation of the prophetical 
schools during the time of the kings. And in Saul’s time 
such assemblages of prophets were looked upon as com- 
mon, and as consisting of men of holy lives: for their habits 
must have been openly known to be ordinarily holy ; other- 
wise it were no contrast to say, “Is Saul also among the — 
prophets?” Further, the ordinary mode of training 


6 Aretas in Apoe. p. 297, ed. Oxf., well says, Mndéy Ocin ypagy) mepi ra 
Xpovixad dtaornpara pixpodoyetrat. 

” Orig. in S. Joann. x. § 13, Od vopicréioy ‘ra ioropd ioropuwy eivar 
Truro, KC, 
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men to be prophets, to be educated by them. For an ex- 
ception proves a rule to exist, from which rule it is the 
exception; and Amos (vii. 14) is evidently surprised at his 
being commissioned to prophesy, seeing he was “neither a 
prophet nor a prophet’s son.” Now the sons of the prophets 
would mean those who gave themselves to that office as their 
proper profession and occupation ; after the way of speaking 
used by all antiquity. (See Stallbaum on Plato’s Pheedr. 
§ 74; and for an account of the name, Moehler’s Patristik. 
Einleit. § 3, and Pott. in S. Clem. Strom. i.1.) But he 
who has spiritual sons must of necessity have something to 
teach. Thus when St. Austin (c. Faust. xiv. fin.) says, ‘“Quis- 
que pro modulo suo predicando Christum debet generare 
Christianos,” the faith must have been received by hearing, 
which he is to hand on, in order to have that heritage and 
gift which cometh of the Lorp. And so, too, must the 
prophets have had a tradition to deliver, else they could not 
have had sons (1 Kings xx. 35); and if it be needful now 
to show that they were the ordinary instructors of the 
people in difficult cases, which the law anticipated the ex- 
istence of (Deut. xvii. 8—10), it must be obvious, from 
1 Sam. ix. 9, that going to the seer was a common way of 
enquiring of the Lozp; so common as to give rise to the 
ordinary form of expression there specified, even long before 
Samuel’s day : p95. Thus much, then, may suffice to 
suggest evidences showing the existence of such schools, 
the perpetuation of them from the earliest times, and that 
they were the usual educators of the prophets ordinarily so 
called, whether those prophets were laymen, as Isaiah, Amos, 
&c., or priests, as Jeremiah and Ezechiel, &c. For there 
may well have been regular and secular priests then, to 
use the Christian distinction. What has been here said 
will be found summarily given by St. Hilary in Ps. Prolog. 
or Euseb. Preep. Ey. xi. 5. xii. 1, and more at length by 
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Molitor, Philos. u. Geschichte, i. p. 155, and John Smith, 
Discourse vi. 


Note (21.) p. 19. | 


See Windischm. i. 1. p. 70, who shows how well attes 
the antiquity of the King, or Chinese scriptures, is ; as Cole- 
brook (Essays, i. p. 98) does in a most striking manner for 
the Vedas. Hence, doubtless, it was that “in their know- 
ledge of the being and nature of a God, they were already in 
possession of a light which was but faintly perceived even 
by the loftiest intellects in the best days of Athens,” as 
Elphinstone, i. p. 94, justly speaks. This possession of 
ancient scriptures constitutes, indeed, one chief difficulty in 
dealing with the Eastern, as contrasted with the Western 
forms of paganism. For those against whom the Fathers 
wrote had no ancient scriptures, and therefore were pro- 
perly met by exhibiting to them the antiquity of the Books 
of Moses, &c. It may be said that this is a mere argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and not therefore a valid criterion of 
a revelation. Buta little thought will, | trust, show any 
one who reflects upon what goes on in his own mind, that 
it is not evidence which makes him believe, but somewhat 
moral which leads him to wish for the truth of what is 
presented to him. When that has preceded, then argu- 
ments serve to exhibit and embody to himeelf the fact that 
he believes; but he must feel that they are but an inade- 
quate ground for that conviction which results from his 
whole nature. To try and convince a man upon mere argu- 
ments, would be much as if a man should attempt to argue 
one into a love of one for whose character and ways —to 
use a homely term—one has no sympathy. Indeed, this 
illustration holds in the other point noticed. For whoever 
tries to give a reason to himself (i. e. even without attempt- 
ing to put it into words) for his love of such and such an 
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intimate friend, will feel at once that he can but state a part 
of the grounds of it, even to himself. Arguments, then, 
only serve to hold up the truth before the mind, and are in 
no sense to be looked upon as generating belief; and if so, 
the Fathers did right in holding up before western pagans 
the truth by such arguments as presented for the heart's 
acceptation one property of it,—viz. antiquity. But this is 
not essential to truth, nor do I believe it was ever insisted 
on of old as such ; it is a probable argument, and as such | 
proper to use in moral matters. Where not available, other 
probable arguments must be used ; and what has been my 
difficulty in this part of the Essay is, that I have here to 
deal with a case not contemplated by ancient writers in 
defence of Christianity, and therefore to find arguments in 
a great measure of my own choosing, or at least to apply 
ancient doctrines or opinions in a way that might require 
some further justification, were the case other than it is. 

I ought to add, that this note is suggested by an appa- 
rently kindly intended anonymous letter, which acutely states 
- the difficulty just alluded to, though it does not speak, as 
it seems to me, with becoming reverence of the sainted 
champions of the faith in early times, nor with sufficient 
apprehension of the very small importance of the logical- 
ness of arguments as compared with the moral proof (aforie 
~ 0uc}) of Christianity. 


Note (22.) p. 19. 


See Windisch. p. 1684 to 1686, where he says, “ Die 
Autoritat der Schrift und Tradition ist also fiir den recht- 
glaubigen Brahmanen iiberall das Entscheidende ; ‘ denn wer 
die heiligen Biicher genau kennt,’ sagt Sankara, ‘ der stelle 
keine Untersuchung der Brahma-erkentniss nach seiner 
Willkiir an, sondern ziehe den Lehrer zu Rath. Dieser 
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verkiindigt ihm, wenn er bezahmten Sinnes ist, die Brah- 
ma-wissenschaft, kraft deren er jenen ewigen wahren Mann 
(den Puruscha) erkannt.’ Der Lehrer aber hat sie wieder 
von seinem Lehrer und so der Reihe nach: der erste aber 
hat sie von Brahma selbst (S. Mundaka); denn dies ist der 
Quell jenes grossen Ganzen von Biichern, das mit dem Rig- 
veda anfangt, und, viele Wissenschaften enthaltend, gleich 
dem Licht alle Dinge erleuchtet und mit Allwissenheit. be- 
gabt ist. Nur der Allwissende selbst kann der Urheber 
davon seyn,” &c. 


Nore (23.) p. 20. 


Windisch., p. 1690, 2, quotes the Chandogya as follows: 
‘“‘ Die Rede ist grésser als das Wort ; die Rede macht erken- 
nen den Rigveda, &c.; ware die Rede nicht, dann wiirde 
sich weder Recht noch Unrecht, weder Wahrheit noch Un- 
wahrheit, weder Gutes noch Bdses, weder Freund noch 
-Feind zu erkennen geben. Rede lasst dies Alles erkennen ; 
verehre die Rede,” u.s.w. 


Note (24.) p. 20. 


We probably at no time fairly enter into the feelings of 
the ancients respecting the importance of music, as bearing 
on religion and morality. Minds so different as Plato 
(Lach. 16. 22. Rep. in. 12, &c.), Aristotle (Polit. viii. 5), 
Aristophanes (Nub. 950), Thucydides (v. 70), St. Basil 
(in Psalm. ap. Hooker, v. 38), St. Clement (Psedag. ii. 44. 
Strom. vi. 90), and of the Indians (Philostr. Vit. Ap. ii. 34), 
could never have all agreed upon it, were it not something 
_ entirely above the conceptions which the generality of men 
now form of it. Its religious use, as here alluded to, has 
been paralleled with that amongst the Jews, who were so 
particular in their accentuation, that Molitor somewhere 
tells us that a well-instructed ear knew by the tune any 
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verse of the Bible from any other. V. Windisch. pp. 627 


and 717, notices that the intonation of the Vedas Qeq 4 
was an important part of the instruction of a Brahman. 


Nore (25.) p. 21. 


The words used in the text are taken from the Septuagint 
Version of Deuter. xxxii. 8. “Ore duepéorZev 6 “Yioroc 
Z0vn, we deEowepev viode "Adapy, Eornoev Spa 2Ovov xara 
apOuov ayyéAwv Ocov. To give this version full weight, 
some little discussion may be necessary; but, perhaps, upon 
reflection, the reader will not think the subject by any 
means an unimportant one. I shall observe, first, that the 
chapter is one in which the LX -X. make an addition, which 
is quoted in Hebrews 1.6, and has no existence in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, although it may be proved by them. 
This begets some presumption that there may be other 
things in the LX X. version of the same chapter which may 
be proved by other Scriptures, although they also do not 
exist in the Hebrew. Now the Hebrew text has in this 
place, ‘“‘ according to the number of the children of Israel ;” 
and if Israel’s children, as here spoken of, were twelve in 
number, and we learn from Daniel x. 13, that Michael, 
the prince or chief angel of Israel, was one of more (for 
he is there styled one of the chief princes or archangels, to 
use the Greek word which would correspond with it); and 
if, as there is no objection from any thing in the Old Testa- 
ment to their number being twelve, so in the New Testa- 
ment there is direct mention of twelve legions of angels: 
then, if each were presided over by an archangel, this would 
furnish a number exactly corresponding with that of the 
sons of Jacob. This, then, if it be but a weak way of 
arguing, to some minds at least, is yet sufficient to show 
that the LX X.’s substitution of the heavenly archetype for 
the earthly counterpart is far from involving in itself any 
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contradiction of the Scripture account of things. If, again, 
by the number of the sons of Israel is meant the number of 
those going down to Egypt, still the earthly and heavenly 
hierarchy might correspond in number. But without going 
into any discussion as to the subdivisions of this number of 
angels, which may be requisite to furnish a more exact cor- 
respondence to the subdivisions of the nations anciently 
assumed, it must be evident that some relationship between 
the number of the angels and that of the nations is implied 
by the language of the Septuagint. Nor, indeed, is it easy 
to see how the number of the sons of Israel should be the 
ground of a division of the nations which was so long ante- 
cedent to their birth, unless this same number were itself 
also grounded upon something antecedent and mysterious. 
If, then, we once assume that the number of the nations 
was any way dependent upon a number of the angels, the 
important thing is assumed. For the important thing is, 
the connexion between the divisions of the heavenly host 
and that of the divisions of the nations: once grant this, 
and it is immaterial whether the number prevailing in both 
is smaller or larger than twelve now; whether there be 
more or fewer subdivisions; whether they be or be not 
ascertainable by us, and the like. For, from the assumption 
of such a connexion, the mind is naturally prepared to ex- 
pect that the angels will be guardians of the nations, or at 
least in some way further connected with them. Did Scrip- 
ture contravene such an expectation, of course we should 
feel it a duty then to own that we were misled through the 
feebleness and imperfection of human knowledge. But it 
is evident that I am only trying here to put down, in the 
shape of a consistent theory, what Scripture, as matter of 
fact, appears to countenance and fall in with. Let me, 
then, proceed to put together some passages bearing upon 
the subject : and to prevent mistake, I will again state that 
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what I consider the important point to be proved is, that 

there is ground from Scripture for thinking that there are 
superintending angels charged with the execution of the 
designs of Providence, in regard to the several nations. I 
do not enter upon the specific numbers employed—a question 
upon which I might be apt to become fanciful, or perhaps 
lead persons to mistake the mere statements of a law of 
Providence for assertions of some inherent value in the 
numbers themselves : nor, again, do I at all touch upon the 
development of the Christian polity as bearing upon, or 
altering in any way, this order of things in the ancient dis- 
pensation. To proceed :— 

1. I have already noticed in the text two passages from 
Daniel (x. 13. 20), and referred to one from Ezekiel, in 
which mention is made (xxvii. 16) of a covering cherub 
which God “will destroy from the midst of the stones of 
fire.” I quote this, not by any means as a clear passage to 
the point, but as seeming to imply that there had been an 
anointed cherub set over them by God (14), and that 
they had made an unauthorized image of him after the 
pattern of the Jewish tabernacle. St. Ephrem on the place 
notices that the king of Tyre made himself altogether as a 
proselyte, loom pa | opa sito; and ‘yet he was not of the 
true seed of Judah®. Verse 14 seems to imply a reality ; 
verse 16 an idolatrous representation of it, and an abuse of 
knowledge gotten from the Jews. To this may be added 
Gen. xxxii., where the name Mahanaim, signifying “ two 
hosts,” bestowed upon the place where “angels of God 
met” Jacob, is taken to imply that Jacob passed from one 
camp of angels to that of another, as he left one country 
for another. See Corn. 4 Lapide on the place. 


8 I quote this as coming from one probably versed in the history of those 
nations. Thé Syriac differs here from the Hebrew, so far as to prevent our 
having St. E.’s opinion, in the way one could wish, upon the passage. 
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%. In the Psalms (Ixvi. 7) we read, “ His eyes behold the 
nations,” FIPS) OWA YXY; and in Prov. xv. 3, “The 
eyes of the Loxp are in every place, beholding the evil and 
the good.” And in 2 Chron. xvi. 8, 9, Hanani says, ‘‘ Were 
not the Ethiopians and the Lubims a huge host, with very 
many chariots and horsemen! yet because thou didst rely on 
the Lorp, He delivered them into thine hand : For the eyes 
of the Lorp run to and fro throughout the whole earth, to 
show himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart is per- 
fect toward Him. Herein thou hast done foolishly ; there- 
fore from henceforth thou shalt have wars.” And in Zech. 
iv. 10, mention is made of seven “ eyes of the Lorn, which 
run to and fro through the whole earth.” And in Rev. v. 6, 
the Lamb is said to have “ seven horns and seven eyes, which 
are the seven Spirits of God, sent forth into all the earth.” 
This last text seems to show that though the seven gifts of 
the Spirit rest upon the Lamb, yet also there are seven 
angelic Beings, who go forth from Him and run to and 
fro in the earth: and so would seem to point out how the 
language of Zechariah may be understood of the seven 
Gifts of the Spirit, though not in such way as to exclude the 
intervention of ministering Spirits. For though the Worp 
Himself is said to run very swiftly (i. e. by His operations), 
yet DWOOWO is more naturally understood of Beings 
than of operations (as of Satan in Job i.). St. Ephrem 
gives both senses, understanding the passage of the Dis- 
pensing Angels, (a3:0,., as well as spiritually, also of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit; of which St. Jerome and 
others appear to take them exclusively. The passage of 
Chronicles might seem to imply that the nations should no 
longer be restrained from falling upon Asa through the 
instrumentality of these Eyes, which run to and fro through 
the earth. (See Epiphanius, as quoted presently.) And with 
these passages before us, we may be inclined to think that 
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the words of Ps. Ixvi. 7, imply something as to the mode 
in which God exercised His superintendence over the 
nation—viz. through the instrumentality of angels, or Hyes 
of the Lorp®. St. Hilar. in loc. “ Ergo incorporalis Deus 
misericordise suse oculis et tanquam ministerio famulantium 
Angelorum protegit gentes, et in omues credentes donum Di- 
Vinge miserationis effundit.” And that the nations were under 
a dispensation then, we learn from Ps. xciv. 10, and cxlvii. 20, 
(on which St. Clement, Strom. vi. 63, says, Té “ov« zol- 
noey ovTwo” Teromncévat piv Bnrol, arr’ ovY oUTwe,) as 
well as from other Scriptures, e. g. Job xii. 22—25. Hence 
there is some reason from Scripture for assuming the truth 
of the teaching implied in the passage of Deuteronomy, from 
which we started, and which was quoted repeatedly by the 
Fathers, from St. Clement of Rome (i. 29) downwards. 
Having then stated the hmts of such a system given us in 
Scripture, I shall next proceed to put together some pas- 
sages from the Fathers which express a belief in it. And 
while so doing, I must urge upon the reader the duty of 
patiently endeavouring to enter into expositions of passages, 
which, as they seem suited to the mind of Orientals, so 
doubtless were not written without some superintending - 
Providence, whether it be the hints of Holy Wnit, or the 
language of the Fathers about such hmts, which we con- 
sider. And they will be found some of them to come from 
minds as different as those of Origen and Jerome. 

St. Clement, Stromat. vi. 157. (Pott. p. 822.) Kad ai 
ray tvaptrwy avOownrwy éxlvoa xara exlvoray Olav yly- 

® It may be worth noticing, that there were Persian officers called Bact. 
Abwe dpBarpoi, (Aristoph. Ach. 91, and Aristot. Pol. iii. 16, ap. Scholiast. 
Philostr, Vit. Apoll. i. 21, et seq. ed. Oleax.) which possibly were a heathen 
imitation based upon some tradition of the same thing ; for we find that there 
were seven chief counsellors in Ezra’s time (Ezr. vii. 14. Esth. i. 14); and 


the passage of Aristotle clearly shows that there were more . dgOaApoi 
than one. 
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vovrat StariBeuevne mae rig Wuyxii¢g Kal dcadidopévou Tov 
Oefov OeAhuarog cig tac avOowmivag Yuyd¢ rwv ev pépee 
Oeiwy AEroupyw@v ovdAAapBavoptvwv sig Tag Toabrac dta- 
koviac, kata te yap ta tOvn xat wédAuc vevéunvra Tov 
ayyéAuv ai mpoctacia, taxa St Kal rev emi péoouc, ov 
tviowe amoreraxarat riwec, where Potter’s note may be con- 
sulted. Also Strom. vii. 6. (Pott. p. 832.) Otrdé¢ zorw 6 
didode Kal roig "EAAnae ri pirocoglay dia trav vrodecaré- 
pwy ayyédwr. tiot yap cuvdiavepnpévoe tpoaordtea Bela re 
kat apxala ayyeXor kara Evy. Strom. vii. 12. (Pott. p. 835.) 
Tlasdebcac 88 ai avayxaia ayabdrnre rov thopwyrog peya- 
Aou Kprrov dia te tov mpocexov ayyéAwy dia te mpoxpl- 
sewy toxidwy kal did rij¢ Kplaewe Tij¢ wavteAove rove emi 
wréov amndynkdrac éxBiaZovrat peravoetv. Also Origen, in 
Num. xi. § 5. ‘“¢ Ex initio seeculi hujus, cum dispergeret Deus 
filios Adam, statuit fines gentium secundum numerum an- 
gelorum Dei, et unaquseque gens sub illo angelo facta est ; 
una autem fuit, et electa gens Israél, quee portio Domini 
fuit, et funiculus hereditatis ejus.” And, In Luc. Hom. 
35. (p. 219, Lommatsch.) ‘ ‘ Quando vadis ad principem.° 
Quisnam iste princeps est? Quando dividebat Altissimus 
gentes, quando disseminabat filios Adam, statuit terminos 
nationum secundum numerum angelorum Dei; et facta est 
portio Domini populus ejus Jacob, funiculus heereditatis 
ejus Israé]. Imgitur principibus, id est, angelis, ab exordio 
terra divisa est. Daniel quippe manifestius, quos Moses 
angelos nominarat, principes esse testatur, dicens, ‘ Princeps 
regni Persarum, et princeps regni Greecorum, et Michael 
princeps gentium.’” St. Jerome also paraphrases Isaiah xiv. 
fin. “ Si, mquit, queesierint angeli gentis Assyriz ; quare 
solus Judas evaserit?” On xxxiv. 3. “Ita ut sanie earum 
et spurcitia ac sanguine montes repleantur ; sublimes quoque 
virtutes et angeli qui singulis gentibus presidebant.” On 
Isaiah xlvii. init. “ Significat autem angelum gentis Baby- 
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lonize preesidem, qui cum cseteris angelis loquitur.” Again, 
St. Basil adv. Eunom. iii. 1. “AyyeAot wavreg Goweo mpoo- 
nyoplac puac, ovTw kal pbacewe TavTWE Tie ad’Tng adAhAoC 
tTvyxavovew’ add’ duwe of piv avrwv eOvav rposorhxacw 
of 08, évt Exdoty Tov TioTwY Elot TaperdpEvor. “Oow pévrot 
mooriudrepoy EBvoe SAov Evde avdpdc, rocobry Shrov peiZov 
uTapyxev avaykn atiwua tov @Ovapyou ayyéAov Tapa TO TU 
évog éxaoTou Ty Toocraclay wemtarevpévov. Td d? cuvetvat 
éxdoTy TOY TiaTWY ayyEAOD, Olov TaLdaywydv Tia Kal vo- 
péa thy Cwny StevObvovra, ovdsic avrepet, pieuvnuévog trav 
tov Kuolouv Adywv, simdvroc’ M7 xaragpovhonte évdg rw 
tXaylorwy robrwy, Sre of dyysAou avriv dia wavtéc BAE- 
jrovat TO Todcwrov Tov Ilarpdg pov Tov Ev Toic ovpdvoic. 
Kat 6 Vadpwdde gyno TMapeuadXet ayyeAog Kupfou xixAw 
twv poPouptywy abrév. Kai, “O ayysAo¢g 6 pucauevdc pe 
x vedrynrdg pov’ Kal daa roavra. “Ore 88 wadw eial tivec 
ayyeAor cat SAwy 2Ovav rooecrawrec, Mwoic nuacg Siddoxe 
dia rit¢ Woe, A€ywv' “Ore StepéorZev 6 “Yyrorog FOvn, we 
déarrepev viotc 'Adau, Eotnoev Sora 2Ovwv Kara apiOudy 
ayyéAwv abrov. Kal 6 cogdc Aavijrd év ry rou ayyéAou 
dwracta iKovaey adrov AEyovroe, bri” Apywy Bacrclac Iep- 
ao eiornxe 2Eevavriac pou’ Kal lov Meya7A ele trav apydv- 
Twv tav mowrav HAVE BonPical pot, cat adbrdy xaréAurov ext 
pera Tov apxovroc BaciAéwe Tepowy. Kai per’ dAlya pnoiv 6 
avréc’ Kai 6 doxwv tov ‘EAAjvwr hpyxero. AdAa cai apyi- 
atparnyde tic rie Suvauewc Kupiov Aéyerat, 6 Inaov rw Tov 
Navij 2m rod lopddvov gavepwhele. Kat wadw rivic A€yov- 
tat Aeyewvec Tov ayyfAwy, rov Kuptov eimdvrog rotg pabn- 
taic’ “H Soxeire ore ov Sbvapae tapaxaAtoa rov Tlarépa 
pov, kat wapacrhos pot Woe wAslove i} Swdexa Aeyewvac 
ayyéAwy ; ‘O rolvuv apytorparnyoe Tw év raic Aeyewot Kara- 
reraypivey ayyAwv, apxwv tort dndovédrt. Also St. Gregory 
Nyssen. de V. Mosis, p. 194. Adyoe tle ori && rarpixie ra- 
paddaewe Td miarov Exwv, O¢ gnot’ Tecobong nuwy cig auap- 
tlav tie picewc, py TWapideiv Tov Oxdy THv mroow Huwv 
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ampovénrov’ aAX ayyeAdv rrva Twy THY acwpaTov siAnyé- 
twv vow, wapaxafaray ele cumpayxlay rp sxdorouv Zwy. 
éc 62 rov évavriov, rov p0opéa tig pbcewe avrysnyavacOa 
70 loov Sta rovnpov rivog Kat xaxorowov Salpovoc, Tp Tov 
avOpwrov wy Avpavduevov. Again, Severus of Antioch, 
amongst much akin to what has gone before, has the fol- 
lowing passage, which contains an @ fortiors argument from 
the above quotation from St. Gregory (in Ocordxov Zeipa 
on the place). Ei d& rotc xa? Exacrov “AyyeAov, we Epaper, 
talornosy 6 Osbc, wo OVXt padAov Kat EAvEor, Kat Shor, 
cat wéAcow; § rolvuy dnot Mwoie, rovrd tor’ ore dia- 
peplaac 6°Yytoroc ta Ovn, cai Gpia wnedpuevog, ExdoTy Ty 
rwv dplwy pérpy Kai apiQuy "AyyéAove éwdéverpev. St. 
Epiphanius, Hzer. xxxi. § 34, p. 456, observes, on quoting 
Apoc, 1x. 14, ’Eav yap Alyy robe réiccapac ’AyyéAove rove 
tv rp Evppary xabeZouévoue, iva delEy rag réccapac Stago- 
pag rwv éxeioe COvwy xabeZouévwr ert tov Evgparny, of revéc 
eiow, ‘Aoodprot, BaBvAdyor, Mydor cat Tépoa. aira yap 
ai rlooapec Bact\cia cata Siadoyjv év ry AavijdA eupépor- 
Ta, we xpwrot "Acabptoe zBactrevoyv, cat BaSvAwrioe ev 
xodvotg abrov. Mido: d2 duedéEavro. per adtrov¢e o& Tlép- 
Gal, WY mpwroc yéyove Kupoc 6 Bacwrsic. ra yap FOun iro 
"AyyéXoue teraypéva siciv, we txysaprupet wor Mwiiong 6 
Gyiog rov Oeov Ocparwy, rov Adyov xara axoAovMiav Epun- 
vebwy kat AEywv’ "Exeowryaoy tov warépa cov, kal avayye- 
Aki aot’ tobe woeaPuréipoue cov, Kai Epoval cot’ Ore SEeutowGev 
6 “Yiroro¢g yn, we diéowapev viote ’Adau, Eotnoev Sora | 
E0vav card apiOuov AyyéAwy Ocov’ cat éyevvhOn pepic Kuol- 
ov Aade adrov laxwB, cxyolwopua kAnpovomlac avrov "Iapahy’ 
el ody ta Evy Uwd ’AyyéAove cit reraypéva, Sxalwe elre, 
Avoov rove tisoapacg 'AyyéXouc roc tv tq Evopary xae- 
Copévoug cal éwepyouevoug émerpéruy roic EOveciy ic woAE- 
How, Ewe Kaipov paxpoBuulac Kuptlov, Ewe mpvordte Ov abrav 
ixdiclay yiyvecOac rev avrov aylwy. éexparovrro yap ol 
emiteraypévoe Ayyedot Urb Tov Ivebparoc, wy Exovrec Kat- 
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ody bmidpopiic, da ro ppm AbEv avroig riv Sxnv, tov 7a 
Aowwd Evy AbecPa, Evexev riig ode Tove ayloue EBpewe. 
Abovrar dé of ToLovror Kai éréoyovrat TE yp, WE "lwavyne 
mpopnreber kat of Aoerol [pogirat. Kat yap xivobmevoe of 
"AyyeAot, xtvovar ra EOvn sic Gopny exduclac. red? ruplvove 
kal Oewdec, cad vaxrvOlvouvc Oapaxac onpalvet, obdcic auge- 
BadrAu. éxeiva yao ra 2Ovn, ard rie roebrne yodac Eya 
Thy audlac. ra piv yap Oawdy ipdria, ypda rhe tore py- 
Alyy, otrw xaAXouputvn épéa. ra O& whoiva, iva ely TA KOK- 
knoa évdbuara kat vaxivOwa, iva defy thy KadXalvny ipéav. 
A striking passage to this purpose from St. Ephrem, vol. ii. 
p. 224, has been quoted in Nature a Parable, p. 310, upon 
Daniel x. 14; a text which is also used by Aretas in Apoc. 
p- 412, Oxf. ed. Something externally similar was held by 
the Persians; v. Baehr’s note on Herodotus, vii. 53: and in 
1 Kings xx. 28, it is implied, by what the Syrians say, that 
they also believed such different apportionments of superior 
orders of beings to different places. Nor were the Greeks 
without a similar belief; for in Plato de Legg. iv. 6, we 
have the following passage: T'vyvwoxwy 6 Kpdvoe apa, xal- 
awe tyusic SuAnAbBapev, we avOowmela pbore ovdeula ixavy 
ra avOpumiva dtotcovea avroxpdtwp Tavra pov UBpewe re 
kat adutac peorovebat, ravr’ oy Scavoobuevoc éplorn Baar- 
Aéae ye Kal Gpyovrac taic wéAsow Thuwy odK« avOowrove, 
arrAd yévouc Deorépov re Kal apuelvovoe Saluovac, olov viv 
juste Sowpev Toic wouusviotor kal Sow juepol ciow ayéXar’ 
ov Bove Body ove? alyac aitywv dpxovracg wovovpev avroiat 
Tivac, GAN’ Hueic avrwy SeowdZopev, Gpevov éxelvwy yévoc. 
ravrov oy Kal & Oed¢ dpa kal piravOowmroc dv 1d yévoc 
Gervor yuov édlorn ro rev dSaudvwv, § dia ToAXic piv 
avroig paoTwunc, TOAATC O Huiv emrimeXobuevoy nuwy, siph- 
vnv Te kal alow kal evvoplay cat apOovtay Skene mapeydue- 
yov, aoraclacta Kat evdaluova ra rov avOpermrov areupya- 


Zero yévn. The following are the words of St. Augustine 
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de Trin. ii. 9, upon the same subject: ‘‘Quod ergo de 
uno sapiente, quamvis adhuc mortale corpus gestante, quam- 
vis ex parte vidente, posuimus exempli gratia, hoc de aliqua 
domo, ubi aliquorum talium societas est, hoc de civitate vel 
etiam de orbe terrarum licet cogitare, si penes sapientes 
sancteque ac perfecte Deo subditos sit principatus, et regi- 
men rerum humanarum. Sed hoc quia nondum est: (opor- 
tet enim nos in hac peregrinatione prius mortaliter exer- 
ceri, et per vires mansuetudinis et patientie in flagellis 
erudiri:) illam ipsam supernam atque ccelestem, unde per- 
egrinamur, patriam cogitemus. Illic enim Dei voluntas, qui 
facit angelos suos spiritus et ministros suos ignem flagran- 
tem, in spiritibus summa pace atque amicitia copulatis, et 
in unam voluntatem quodam spiritali caritatis igne con- 
flatis, tanquam in excelsa et sancta et secreta sede presi- 
dens, velut in domo sua et in templo suo, inde se, quibusdam 
ordinatissimis creature motibus, primo spiritalibus, deinde 
corporalibus per cuncta diffundit, et utitur omnibus ad in- 
commutabile arbitrium sententize suz, sive incorporeis sive 
ecorporeis rebus, sive rationalibus sive irrationalibus spiriti- 
bus, sive bonis per ejus gratiam sive malis per propriam 
voluntatem. Sed quemadmoduin corpora crassiora et in- 
feriora per subtiliora et potentiora quodam ordine reguntur ; 
ita omnia corpora per spiritum vite, et spiritus vite irra- 
tionalis per spiritum vitz rationalem, et spiritus vite ratio- 
nalis desertor atque peccator per spiritum vite rationalem 
pium et justum, et ille per ipsum Deum, ac sic universa 
creatura per Creatorem suum, ex quo et per quem, et in 
quo etiam condita atque instituta est; ac per hoc voluntas 
Dei est prima et summa causa omnium corporalium spe- 
cierum et motionum. Nihil enim fit visibiliter et sensibiliter, 
quod non de interiore invisibili atque intelligibili aula summi 
Imperatoris, aut jubeatur, aut permittatur, secundum in- 
effabilem justitiam preemiorum atque pcenarum, gratiaram 
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et retributionum in ista totius creature amplissima quadam 
immensaque republica.” 

But it is time to draw this note to a close. I feel per- 
suaded that any person who reflects upon that part of the 
system of Providence with which experience makes us ac- 
quainted, will see no room to object to this doctrine, at least 
in its main outlines, upon the ground of its opposing that 
experience. For in that system, as Plato suggests, we are 
not furnished with blessings without the intervention of 
others ; “since we find by experience that God does appoint 
mediators to be the instruments of good and evil to us; the 
instruments of His justice and His mercy. And the ob- 
jection here referred to is urged, not against mediation in 
that high, eminent, and peculiar sense in which Christ is 
our Mediator, but absolutely against the whole notion itself 
of a mediator at all.” Butler, Anal. 1. 5,§1. So far as this 
doctrine has been shown to be a Catholic one, so far it will 
be found to possess that wonderful attribute of all Catholic 
truths whereby they meet the promptings of human nature, 
as shown in Pagan systems, and give them the reality of 
which they had hitherto had but the shadow. Erroneous 
systems are but imitations of the true: they may be so, 
either from their being but partial disclosures, or from their 
being the produce of demonaical foresight. In either case 
the Catholic system, and it only, can stand among them 
and try the spirits, whether they be of God. 


Nore (26.) p. 23. 

The heathen notion of incarnations is, of course, but a 
very marred and dark one: the two following notes will 
show that they involved generally a belief of the frequent 
repetition of incarnations, the folly of which will be noticed 
in a note upon the fourth dialogue. 
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Norte (27.) p. 23. 

Miiller, in his Dorians, p. 330, &c., represents Apollo as 
born to be an ambassador, intercessor, and prophet with 
mankind. Mr. Clinton, in his Fasti, i. p. xiii., has rightly 
objected to the strain he puts on authors to justify some of 
his splendid expressions ; and one cannot but fear he has 
overstrained them with bad intentions. Still even the 
Greeks had some kind of belief in such mearnations. Ori 
gen (c. Celsum, p. 232) urges some of them, as showing 
that Celsus could not consistently admit them, and deny the 
true. And the Egyptians taught that the deity appeared 
in different forms, sitting on a lotus, &c. (Porphyr. ap. 
Euseb. Prep. KE. p. 198)—a doctrine probably taken from 
India, as the lotus is not indigenous to Egypt. (See Ideler’s 
Hermap. p. 52, note.) 

It is much to be observed, as bearing upon these ob- 
scured traditions of an incarnation, how Cyrus, Cypselus, 
and Romulus, as well as Krishna (see Vishnu Pur. v. 3, 4), 
are described as concealed and persecuted in their infancy, 
as though they were in some weak way allowed to be types 
of the great Lawgiver to come. As this is an important 
subject, especially to those who have to deal with uncon- 
verted Gentiles, I shall offer a few observations upon it 
here. 

First, The truth of the supposition that they were intended 
to be types of that Lawgiver is not destroyed by the sup- 
position that they were diabolic imitations of true prophe- 
cies : for it is quite intelligible that Satan should have been 
overruled in such way as to force bim to minister whole- 
some teaching to those who, in every nation, were looking 
after God, to the best of their power, and ruling their lives 
with a view to finding Him. Nor is it ineonsistent with 
reason to suppose Satan to be conscious of this; since does 
he seem to desire now to thrust wicked men into the wretch- 
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lessness of unclean living, although he must know from 
experience that the sight of such persons fills the saints 
with deeper awe’ and humility, and arouses the undeveloped 
seeds of grace in the hearts of others. Satan, we know, 
did go to and fro in the earth of old, and was counteracted 
in some degree, as we have seen, even then, by the ministry 
of angels. 

Secondly, As we have the authority of Scripture for taking 
Cyrus to be a type of Christ, (Is. xlv. 1, &c.) so we find 
things noticed of the Persians which seem to render them 
particularly fitted to furnish a type of one to come. The 
seven eyes of the king already noticed (in Note 25) were 
one thing of the kind, and furnish, as there noticed, a 
parallel to Zechariah’s prophecy. And it seems as though 
Scripture might have given us this as a clue to guide us in 
the use of history, so that by availing ourselves of it, we 
might be ever looking towards Christ. Thus it is certainly 
remarkable that Arrian records of Cyrus (p. 528), that he 
was sealed into his sepulchre by Alexander, a stranger, to 
_ prevent his own people from stealing the body. And the 
fact that prophecy throws such a light upon this history, . 
leads one to think that there may be other histories on which 
it would throw similar light. For, as antecedently to proof, 
there might be a strong presumption against God’s prophet 
anointing a Gentile king externally (1 Kings ix. 15), 80 
might there be also against his anointing him internally 
(Is. xlv. 1), i. e. bestowing any remarkable office upon him, 
such as that of Cyrus was, when he led the Israelites, the 


1 See Ps. cxix. 53. Iw ow} nim mov The first word is a 
very strong one: Kimchi explains it of fear that shakes the whole body. 
One cannot help remarking, that this fear may hold some especial place 
in the time preceding the Judgment, such as to supply the place of other 
preparations for God’s presence in those then alive. Satan seems to be 
ever out-reaching himself, and benefitting the lot of the righteous, on 
whom his rod does not fall. 
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type of mankind, out of Babylon, the type of the kingdom of 
Satan. Hence all that suffered for righteousness sake were 
in some measure types of Him ; and it seems of the greatest 
importance, in dealing with heathens, to allow for such 
resemblances, and to believe there may be somewhat mys- 
terious in them; for so we shall escape sometimes from a 
groundless scepticism in treating of passages in Pagan 
writers (e.g. Plato, Rep. u. § 5), and be more likely to 
win men when we clear up the rude outlines of the shadow 
by exhibiting the reality. The following passage from Origen 
is instructive upon this point: (c. Cels. p. 24.) “Apa ydp 
ov« EWpwv of Tov "Inoov pabnral, roAuwvrec ov pdvov lov- 
Saloig 2x rwv TpogyTeKav Adywv waptoravev, Ste OvTOS Ein 
6 roopnrevOeic, aA Kal roic Aouroic EOvectw, Ste 6 yO?¢ cat 
Towny atavpwleic, Exwv TovToy roy Davarov Urip Tov Tov 
avOowmwv yévoue avedeEaro, avadoyov roig anofavovow irip 
marplowy, et ry oéocat Aouad KoaThoavTa KaTacThpara, 7} 
bd A ON \ 93 o 7 aa 
apoplac 7 dvaotAolag ; sixdc elvat ydp év TH pbc THY TeAay- 
parwy, kara Tivac aropphroue Kal duaAnmrove roic wodAoic 
Adyoug, Pbaty rotadrny we Eva dlkatov, Uri TOV Kowvov aToBa- 
vévra sxovaiwe, aTorpoTiacpove turoteiv pavAwy datpoviwy 
? , ‘ ‘ A ) A w ~ 
évepyobvrwy Aomode fj apoplac jf SvawAolac, h tt TwY Tapa- 
mAnolwy. Agyérwoav ovy of BovAdpevor amtorEty TH Inoovy 
trio avOpwrwv aroreOynxévac redrw atavpov, wérEpoV OVOE 
ra¢ ‘EXAnvexdcg wapadéEovra cal Bapapicac mwoAAde¢ icro- 
plac, rept Tov tiwac brép Tov Kotvov reDvnxévar xaBaperikwe 
Twv tooKkaraAafsovTwy Tac wéArAEg Kal ta FOvn Kaxwv; 7} 
éxeiva piv yeyévyrat, ovdev S& miBavov Exe 6 vomTduevoc 
” Q A ? oo 78 ld 
avOpwrog mpd¢ Td aroBavety emi xaBaipica peyadou daipo- 
voc, kat dayidvwy apxovroc, trordeavtog Siac rag emt yy 
EAnAvOviag avOpwrwv Ywyac; Spwvrec 82 ravra of Tov 
> -~ \ . oo” a 9 8 > ‘ ? 
Inaov pa@nrai cat adAa robrwv wAkiova, & tixd¢ adrove év 
b 9¢ ~~ > AQ ~~ 9% ~ . w Oe .Y PS 4 , ‘ 
aroppnt@ ard tov “Incov peuanévar’ Ere O& Kal Suvapewc 
rivog wAnpwOévrec (eet EdwKev avroic pévog kai Bapcog ov 
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rowutnh tic mapBivoc add’ 7 adnOwc dpdvnarc xat cogla 
Tov Ocov) EoTrEvoar, 

iv’ ExdnAoe pera wactw 
ov udvace Apyelore yévotvto, adda Kat wacww “EXAnow dpov 
cal Bapf3apore cat KAgoc éoOAdv dpawro. 

With regard to Cyrus, the following two passages from 
St. Cyril of Alexandria may be advantageously consulted : 
Tae 88 cat otrw Xprordc cal aytoc, we av elvat, Aéyorro 
Xpuorig Kipde re 6 rwv lepoev BeBacrevKwe Kal pry cat 
avrot Ilepgal re wat Mijdoe’ &pa yap scizeiv pnd? aylacba 
Xporév avOowmivwe, xalroe katarravrog én’ avrov Tov aylou 
Ilvevuartog év cidee weptarepac. Kipog piv yap 6 KauBicov 
kateotparevoe Tic BaBvAwviag xara xaipovc, wetAavnro o2 
kat roi¢ axaBaproic Safuoctw averlOea rd afBac. "Emel 82 
Ozov rapaliyovroc Kal Stavicrdvrog avrov sic dpyac ové- 
part xowwy, xafro. [Ivebpare to ayly un Kexproptvoc, stonrat 
Xptordég. Gytoe 8% ovrw Tlepaal re cat Mido, of Evvacnt- 
Covrec air’ AeAatpedbxacr yap Kaxeivor rp Krice: mapa Tov 
xrlaavra Osby, xal roockexbvact Tol¢ Eoyorc Twv idlwy xE- 
pov. *Emet d? nal dra& xara te rac tv TH Mwoalky vouy 
pwrac 7d agopiobiy ry Oe Ova Kav ire wdoxog ein TvyYbv 
ij dig, &yov WvopdSero’ rabry kal dua rie TOU TpOPhrov gwvic 
&ytoe KéxAnvrat, Kat avrol, didroe ro agworcDa roic Belorg 
vebuactv mpoc [702] adwvae tiv BaBvAwviwy. elrep ody 
tory olrw Xpiotég 6 "EupavoundA, xaa cai 5 Kipoc, cat 
orwe aytoc cad Kat Mijdoe cai Ilepcaf. c. Nest. i. p. 43. 
Here he refers to passages where WTP is used of those 
Gentiles whom God appoints to execute vengeance, e. g. 
Jer. li. 27. Joel iv.9; and shows to what Nestorius’s mode 
of speaking will lead to. The other passages in the Glaphyra 
upon Gen. p. 53, where, after quoting Is. xliv. 24, he says: 
"Axoverc Swe ivapywo Td od Boac pe, gnolv. ovde ey 
Toig slddat Oeov Toy OUTW TepLpava KaTaTaTTav akiwv, dv 
avroc é7iBea nai Bact\éwy xpeirrova Kal pupiwy dowy Ove 
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Seowdrny, rorot yap hoay ta ex avrov rwy dia Xptorou xar- 
opAwudrwy. lponydpevoe piv yap we avbrocg Siacxedacet 
rac BaBvAwviwy pevdopavrelac xal tra twv eyyaorpybOwy 
onusta’ rac O& Trwy idiwy xpognrwy ovc Kal ayyéAoug éx- 
wvduace BovAac, tot rpoayopevcec, ov duepevopévacg amo- 
gavel. poxarapeuhveuxe St Ste kat rac Tie lovdalac oixodo- 
pho woAKc, kat THY GBuccoy Zonuwes Kal TavTag adTiC Ku- 
ratnpavei rove worapove, aBvacor olual rou tiv BaBvAwva 
Afywy, diaror 7 wARDE rwy KatowKobyrwy ev avrD, wora- 
pode dé abrac ta EOvn ra cupptovra mavraxd0ev sig eruov- 
plav. *AdAa pépe AEywpuev ra twit Kipw capwe peramdar- 
rovrec cic ro Xotorou pvariptoy ta Oe exelvou karwpOwpéva. 
Déyove rolvuy 6 Kigog unrpoc piv Mavdavne rig’ Aoruayou 
Ouyarpoc rou Mijdwy 2Eapyovroc, warpoc 82 KayPtoov 
Tlepcou piv rd yévoc, éreove O08 Alay rovc tpedrouc’ SOev 
Tivic Tay agyaoréowy Hulovdy Te Kal Ersegopva tov Kupov 
wvduacoy oa ye oluat 76 rarpoc Kal pntpdc we ev Ty yéver 
Sidpopov. Tlépaat yap 8) wapa Mfdoue tOvoc Erepov. "[8ore 
& dv re rowvrov cal émt Xoworov’ pnrpdc piv yap yéyove 
xara aaoka tiie aylac wapBévou, cal’ yuac re ovens Kal av- 
Powmou rhy pbow, warpdéc te tov xa? ypuac ovdevdc, add’ 
ly’ ovtwe eirwpev Erepopuovc sic away cal avwxtopévou tiv 
gto cat way WrepPpwoxovrog ro TeAovy év roic yevyroig. 
It is evident that St. Cyril here insists upon parts of Cyrus's 
history not alluded to in prophecy, as having a typical 
meaning to be elicited by that clue which prophecy has 
given to such meaning: and this is what has been here also 
insisted on as allowable, and as a useful means for leading 
Gentiles towards the truth. And it may be a question 
whether the fact that occasional statements of this kind 
occur in the Fathers is not to be taken as showing that such 
a view of things was recognised by them, although they had 
no occasion to avail themselves of that view, when writing 
against such Gentiles as had no books looked upon as 
7 
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canonical. The reader may compare Menard’s note on the 
Epistle of St. Barnabas, cap. xii., and Bishop Fell on St. 
Cyprian’s Test. i. 21. 

Thirdly, If it be said that the stories of the infancy of Ro- 
mulus, Cypselus, or Cyrus, might have been taken from some 
loose account of Moses’s childhood, this will not alter the 
state of the case: for it is not so material what the fact was, 
as what the general belief was. If any influence, good or bad, 
mduced men to believe generally that account, then it was 
a preparation for belief of the truth with good minds, and 
with bad for disbelief of it. Bad minds were thus enabled 
to classify the truth and such accounts alike under the 
fabulous,—good, to see the reality they pointed towards. 
(Compare Plato’s account of a bad man’s death-bed, Rep. 
i. 5, Oi MYOOI weol rov tv ddov... . xatayeAwpevotr téwe 
rére On orpipovow abrov rv Lux, pH aAnBeic dot.) The 
case of Socrates, “‘a preacher of righteousness,” in his 
measure, is noticed by St. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. § 5, (or 
p- 55,) and of course is not open to such an objection as that 
just mentioned. His words are as follows : “Ore 62 Zwxparne 
Ady GArnOet nai tEcracriwe ravra cig gavepdy éErepaTo 
pipay kal atayeyv tov daydvwv tore avOperrove, xal avrot 
of dalpovec dia rev xaipdvrwv TH Kaxlg avOpwrwv étvhoyn- 
cav we aBeov xal ace3i arroKreivat AfyorTec, Kata elogépery 
avrév daudvia. Kat dpolwe éf’ yay rd avrd évepyova. 
Ov yap pdvoy "EAAnot dia Swxoarove HALyxXOn ravra adda 
cat év BapBapac tn’ abrov tov Adyou poppwlévrog «al 
’"AvOowrov yevoutvov, x. t. A. Compare ii. 8—10. 

Fourthly, The credibility of such a system of things as the 
one here supposed, (viz. that even among the Gentiles there 
were providentially appointed types of Christ, however feeble, ) 
is materially increased by reflecting that different rites were 
to be found throughout the world, the meaning of which 
could only be ascertained by the introduction of Christianity. 
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They were types of Christian sacraments and ordinances, 
and had their origin doubtless in primeval times. Thus, 
in the Hindu marriage-ceremony, the bridegroom says, ‘“ I 
unite thy breath with my breath, thy bones with my bones, 
thy flesh with my flesh, and thy skin with my skin.” (Colebr. 
Essays, i. p. 224.) This may serve as a specimen; since, if 
it could be traced to Genesis, it is explained, as well as the 
passage in Genesis, only by the Christian doctrine of mar- 
riage. And one cannot see why, when imitations of such 
high truths come into the Gentile dispensation, imitations 
of the highest should not also exist under it. 

Fifthly, The idea of such a dispensation having existed is 
rendered further credible by considering, that trade, which 
as far as it is the offspring of covetousness *, is of the devil, 
has ever been the forerunner of the Gospel. Men were 
fishers for gain before they were “fishers of men.” The 
traffic of Tyre, and her whoredoms (as Scripture calls 
them), which constituted her the type of Antichrist, (see 
Ezek. xxviii.) did but form connexions with other nations, 
which in many ways facilitated the spread of the Gospel. 
Thus does it seem that while Satan, as Leviathan, taketh his 
' pastime in the great and wide sea, he does it but to be mocked 
by Him whose kingdom is also like, in another sense, to a 
merchantman. Covetousness goes (if one may say so) be- 
fore man’s redemption, false merchandise before the true 
riches, imitation of an Angel of light before the Very Light 
of Light. 

Nore (28.) p. 23. 


The following is a note in Windischmann, p. 364, on the 
Chinese traditions of an incarnation: “ Die Vorstellung von 


2 It is plain that conquests might have been noticed here as a species of 
covetousness, if not that for gain. E. g. Alexander, who set himself up 
as God (like Antichrist), spread that Macedonian Greek abroad in which 
the Gospel was afterwards written. | 
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einer jungfraulichen Mutter des Heiligen kommt nicht blos 
in der Tradition, sondern auch in dem King sehr haufig vor. | 
Die Heiligen, die Weisen, die Befreier der Vilker wetden 
von Jungfrauen geboren. Die Heiligen und Weisen, sagt 
das Schu-wen, wiirden Gottesséhne (Himmelssdhne, Thian- 
tseu) genannt, weil ihre Miitter sie durch die Macht des 
Himmels empfangen hatten. Kog-jang-tseu sagt noch 
klarer: ‘ Der Heilige hat keinen Vater ; er ist durch die 
Wirksamkeit des Himmels empfangen.’ Diese Vorstellung 
wird so hoch gehalten, dass jede Dynastie gerne ihrem 
Stifter dieselbe Ehre vindicirt. Es ist fiir uns genug, dass 
dieses Bediirfniss einer reinen Empfangniss und Geburt 
ausgesprochen ist, hier wie in Indien. Auch die Namen 
der reinen Jungfrau sind bemerkenswerth ; sie heisst die 
erwartete Schonheit, die Aufsteigende, die reine Jungfrau, 
die allgemeine Gliickseligkeit, die grosse Treue, die an sich 
selbst ihren Schmuck hat. Das Schi-king singt von der 
Mutter Hoang-ti’s, ‘Sie brachte ihr Gebet und ihr Opfer 
dar, dass der Ersehnte kommen mdége, und indem sie von 
diesem Gedanken erfiillet war, erhérte sie Schang-ti, und in 
dem Augenblick und auf der Stelle fiihlte sie ihre Hinge- 
weide erschiittert und war durchdrungen vom Schauer der 
Ehrfurcht. So empfing sie den. Hoang-ti, und gebar, da 
ihre .Zeit gekommen, ihren Erstgebornen, wie ein zartes 
Lamm, ohne Verletzung, ohne. Anstrengung, ohne Schmer- 
zen und ohne Befleckung.. Himmlisches Wunder! Aber 
Schang-ti hat nur zu wollen—die zartliche Mutter gebar ihn 
in einer Hiitte am Weg ;'Ochsen und Liammer erwaérmten 
ihn mit ihrem Hauch; die Bewohner des Gehdlzes liefen 
trotz der strengen Kalte herbei ; die Voégel flogen nach dem 
Kind hin, um es mit ihren. Fliigeln zu bedecken ; er selbst 
aber liess seine Stimme weithin hoéren,’ &c. Dieser und 
andre ahnliche Gesange des Schi-king zur Feyer jungfrau- 
licher Miitter und von ihnen geborner Himmelsschne sind, 
u 
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nach den sorgfaltigen--Forschungen eines mit dem Alter- 
thum sehr vertrauten Missionars, wohl nichts anders als 
Anwendungen emer alten Weissagung, deren Spuren wir 
bei den gebildeten Volkern des Morgenlandes, ja selbst 
bis nach Amerika hin, nebst vielen andern Traditionen an- 
treffen. Ein Glossar zum Schi-king fiigt noch hinzn, ‘ Der 
Thian will seine Macht offenbaren und zeigen, um wie viel 
der Heilige iiber andre Menschen ist.’ Der Name der 
Mutter Hoang-ti’s—Kiang-jneu—ist iibrigens aus zwei 
Charakteren componirt; der erste begreift in sich Lamm 
und Jungfrau, der andre Quelle und Jungfrau. Der 
character Niu, der hier doppelt vorkommt, bezeichnet ein ' 
Madchen von reiner Tugend, die Hinde gefaltet, bescheiden 
sitzend, still und nachsinnend.” 


NoTE (29.) p. 24. 


Clem. Strom. ii. 100. Twv mpd uduou voutuwe BeBiwxd- 
rwy ai moatec vdpoe yeydvacw eic jac. We find, indeed, 
that the customs of the Patriarchs were gradually adopted 
as laws: neither does it seem right to assume that the 
Jewish people were miraculously and suddenly transferred 
from a natural system to a supernatural one wholly distinct 
from it, unless we were positively told so. Rather, ancient 
usages, in several, though not in all instances, gave rise to 
the subsequent laws. Circumcision, for instance, was of the 
Fathers; abstaining from the sinew which shrank, was of the 
Fathers ; the distinction between clean and unclean animals, 
was of the Fathers, as were the sacrifices of certain animals, 
the washing of clothes before sacrifice, the anointing of 
things in order to consecration, the marriage of brothers’ 
widows, the rite relating to it, and other things. (Vide 
Grabe ad Test. x11. Patriarch. vi. 3.) In St. John vii. 22, 
our blessed Saviour appears to reason with the Jews thus, 
if one may venture to paraphrase His words: “ Ye observe 
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a patriarchal law, to the neglect of the Mosaic* institution 
of the Sabbath; why, then, complain of Me for doing an 
act of mercy upon that day? - If the priority of patriarchal 
laws gives them a title to preference, much more will the 
law of nature written in the heart, which is prior to both 
patriarchal and Mosaic laws, be entitled to preference.” 
And if so, it would be plain that laws said to be laws of 
Moses might have yet been of prior existence, and only re- 
sanctioned by him. And so it would not be wrong to speak 
of the institutions here alluded to as “ of the Fathers.” Yet 
perhaps it may be right to profess myself unable to con- 
ceive of a nation at once set down (so to speak) among in- 
stitutions perfectly new to them, as of an individual born 
into the world full-grown ; the absurdity of which Bishop 
Butler has shown in the Anal. i. 5, p. 128. Such an account 
of Moses’ legislation seems to me to betray an ignorance of 
the original text, the words and phrases of which often point 
most significantly to those older customs in which the laws 
took their rise. It were much to be wished that men would 
make themselves acquainted with that text before they 
speculate upon the law it contains: for else they run into 
that censure which Aristotle bestowed upon a system not 
intended for this world, though he represents it as such: 
Set pdtv broriGecPar war’ cvxnv, undiv pévtor adbvarov. 


Nore (80.) p. 25. 


Ps. ix. 17, “ All the nations that forget God.” Ps. xxii. 27, 
*¢ All the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto 


3 PD. Justin. Mart. c. Tryph. p. 236, ed. 1686. Kai yap py caBBarioavrec 
of xpowvopacpivor wavrec dixatoe TY Oe ednpsornoay Kai per’ abroi¢ 
"ABpadp cai ot rovrou viol dravreg péixpt Mwoswco. A common argument 
this against Judaism in the Fathers. See Tertull. adv. Judwos, c. iv. The 
same interpretation of St. John vii. 22, is given, I see, by St. Cyril in his 
commentary on the place, p, 419. 

H 2 
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the Lord.” ‘‘Si autem reminisceris, profecto redis in memo- 
riam tuam, et in e& invenis quod non fuerat penitus oblivione 
deletum,” says St. Augustin, de Trin. xiv. 17, who quotes 
these passages ; and St. Clement, (Str. vi. 64) of Ps. ix. 17, 
says, "EmAav@avovrat 62 dyAov Ste ov modrepov éusuvnvro, 
cai Sv wotv 4 exAabicOa eylyvwoxov, rovroy waparturov- 
Tal’ iv doa elonole ric auavoa rov Ocov cal wapa Toic EOvect’ 
referring, probably, to Aristotle, Rhet. . 19, «i éXé- 
Anorat xal EuaQé wore rovro. And in Isaiah xxxvii. 26, 
Sennacherib is reproved for forgetfulness ; (‘“‘ Hast thou not 
heard long ago?” &c.) and in xl. 21, the nations in general 
(““Have ye not known? have ye not heard? hath it not 
been told you from the beginning? have ye not understood 
fromthe foundations of the earth?”) See, too, Rom. i. 28, 
ovk eoxiyacay Tov Osdy Eyeiv év émryywoe’ and 2 Pet. iii. 
5, AavBave yap avrove rovro MéXovrac. To the same pur- 
pose St. Irenzeus, cont. Her. ii. 9, “Omnibus hominibus ad 
hoc demum consentientibus, veteribus quidem et in primis a 
primoplasti traditione hanc suadelam custodientibus, et 
unum Deum fabricatorem cceli et terre hymnizantibus ; re- 
liquis autem post eos a Prophetis Dei hujus rei commemo- 
rationem accipientibus: ethnicis vero ab ipsa conditione 
discentibus. Ipsa enim conditio ostendit eum qui condidit 
eam; et ipsa factura suggerit eum qui fecit; et mundus 
manifest ateum qui se disposuit.” St. Augustin, c. Faust. 
xx. 19, “ Gentes non eo usque ad falsos deos sunt delapse, 
ut opinionem amitterent unius veri Dei ex quo est omnis 
qualiseumque natura.” The general principle is concisely 
stated by Tertullian, “‘ Quod apud multos unum invenitur, 
non est erratum sed traditum.” Prees. 28. See also St. Cyril, 
ce. Jul. p. 16, "EvOa piv yao roic rig Oeomvedarou yoagiic 
cuungéoovrar Adyote, iaurwy Svracg apuelvoue KarlSoe rie av 
cai dpodoyovvrac adAhAac ivOa 82 Trev oixelwy Exacroc 
EVONMATWY ToLetrat Thy amddocw, Sapdpove te dvtac Kai 
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adrdoxdérac dd&atce xarapePbovrac xaradeiEar pagov. ov yap 
iv SAwe xaraOpety SivacBa ra drip vovv Kat Adyouc rove 
év nly, Wn OVXL TOV ravTwWY KpaToUVTOC Oz0v, Kal PwC év- 
tévrog sig vovv kat cogplay évrixrovroc, cal yAwooay sipbvor- 
roc, kal Tt THY ATOppHTwy wept avToV Kara ye TO éyXwpoUY 
5] 9 of - o 

éptévrog auroic kal vosiy Kal ppacat. 


Nore (381.) p. 25. 


V. Procl. ad Tim. p. 30, and Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. 354, 
©. To & év Saa rig AOnvac (jv Kat “low voulZovar) foc 
tmtypagny elye rorabrny, "Eyo sluc wav ro yeyovoc kat dv, 
cal todpevov’ Kal Tov guov wérAov ovesle tw Ovnric amEexd- 
Avpev. Ere O8 Tov wOAAGY vouSdvrwy Tdov wap’ AlyuT- 
tloig Svopa rov Arde elya tov Apovy, (8 rapayovrec Heic 
"Appwva Aéyouev,) MaveBic piv 6 SeBevvlrne rd xexpup- 
pévoy olerat xal thy kody Urb tabrne SnAoveDa Tie pwviic® 
‘Exaraiog 02 6 "ABdnolrne gyot robrw cal mpd¢ adAjAove 
Tw! phuare xpjoOa rove Aiyurriovc, Srav tiva moocxaAwr- 
rat, TpockAnTiKny yap Elva THY gwvhy. dd rdv mpowrov 
Ody ry wavti tov adrov voulZovet, we apavn Kal KExoup- 
pévov dvra, moooxadobpevot kal wapgaxaXovvrec éupaviy yly- 
vecOat kat dyAov adroic, "Apovy A~yovary. And Apollonius, 
ap. Philostr. Vit. p. 337, says, Tov 62 Adyov d¢ é¢ rov on- 
puoupyoy elonrat ovtw Te eravovow [oi Alybmrrio| we Kat 
iréporg StddEacBat, Ivdwv dvra. 6 Adyoo OF Tig piv THY 
SrAwy yevéoewe cal odatac Oedv Snpovpydy olde. This may, 
indeed, be a pantheistic statement; but surely pantheism 
implies the pre-existence of a monotheism, of which it is the 
corruption. Porphyr. de Abst. ii. 26, extr., well illustrates 
how pantheism again paved the way to polytheism: Aiyéz- 
TLOL TOGOUTOY aTEXOV TOV Povedey TL TWY AOLTWY Cow)Y, 
ore tac TobTwy eixdvag’ piuhpata tov Dewy zroiovvro’ 
otrwe oikeia kal Evyyevy ravra roig Oot évduiZov elvar cat 
troic avOowrorc. Thus were they led by confounding the 
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creature with the Creator, to passing into idolatry—a fear- 
ful judgment from Him to whom all judgment is committed, 
for corrupting traditions of Him who one day would unite 
the creature with the Creator without confusion ! 


Nore (82.) p. 26. 
This is said with reference to Ps. ev. 22, DIY YPN. 


Nore (33.) p. 26. 


And Aristotle, Metaph. p. 981, b. 23, notices how mathe- 
matics were first learnt in Egypt: ixet yap agetOn oxoda- 
Zev 7rd roy ispéwy EAvoc’ on which words Asclepias Tral- 
lensis rightly observes: of igpeic ta avayxaia elyov adobe 
avToic mapexdueva Kal éoydAraZov pdvore toic pabhpact’ 
which quite falls in with the Scripture account of the im- 
munities bestowed upon the priests in Moses’ days. Cf. Diod. 
Sic. Biblioth. i. 21, and 73—4. Porphyr. de Abst. iv. 6. 
That. Pythagoras and others drew from Egypt is generally 
allowed, and thus a link is furnished by Egypt with other 


nations. 


Nore (34.) p. 26. 


Potter ad S. Clement. Strom. i. § 9, p. 321, gives some 
passages in proof of this, which St. C. asserts in his Pseda- 
gog. ii. § 100. Strom. v. § 90, &c. See also Tertullian, 
Apol. 47, where Dr. Pusey has given a collection of re- 
ferences. Eusebius, in particular, as there cited, gives a 
long comparison between Plato’s doctrines and those con- 
tained in the law. 


Nore (35.) p. 26. | 

This is twice asserted in St. Luke’s Gospel, i. 70, and 
xi. 50, and is to be found stated in several authors, both 
Jewish and Christian. The motto of this dialogue is an 
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expression of the Jewish opinion upon the subject, which 
will be found stated more at length in Molitor. Phil. d. 
Gesch. i. § 196, &c. Indeed, were there no evidence of a his- 
torical kind for such a system of things, we might, or rather 
must, assume that some creed was handed down of the 
Creation, of the Unity of Gon; of the fall, and other doc- 
trinal points; which, like every thing dogmatical, neces- 
sarily implies an order of men to propagate it. “Asi yap 
6 Osdc rw Eavrov Adyw Kara yevedc cic Puxac dolac pera- 
Batvovre cat pirove Osov Kal mooghrac KxataoxevaZovrt 
travopBoi rode axotovrac twyv Acyouévwv' as Origen well 
replies (p. 163) to Celsus, who urged that Christ, if God, 
might have amended man’s estate without coming down 
to men. And St. Athanasius, de Decr. S. N. § 5, writes 
thus: “A your Mwoie eéldacxev, ravf (sic) ‘ABpadp épéi- 
Aarrev, & S8 “ABoadu épddAarre, ravra Nwe xal "Evwyx ?yt- 
vwoKov, Staxplvovrec xafapa cal axa@apra, Kal evapecrot 
yivdpmevor TY Sew Kal yao cal “ABA obrwe etuaorbpyoev 
émtorapevocg tavta, arep tv paQewy mapa Tov “Addy, Tov Kat 
avrov paQdvrog mapa Kuolov, d¢ xat tai ovvreAsta roy 
alive XOav sic ablrnow ric auapttag Beyer, Odx 2r- 
ToAny Karvny Oldwue vutv, GAN zvroAny wadatav jy jKov- 
gare aw apxine- 1 Johnii. 7. And to the same purpose 
are the words of St. Ephrem, ii. p. 494 :— 
101] ola. : fda} |20.00 wp :paead ods} fans 
oso *feato WS yoopa| 0 * 00175) re, wilto * wa2do 
pe Wao eo ‘flamed Cod yao cco ‘por ps lect, 
# 0072 
1. e. ‘The prophets delivered it to the Apostles. Blessed 
be the Lord of successions! He handed it down from 
Adam even to Noah: it reached from Noah to Abraham, 
and from Abraham on to Moses, and from Moses unto 
David, and from David again to the Captivity, and from 
Babel to our Redeemer.” The same is also said by S. 
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Methodius, Conv. Virg. vii. 4—7. Archel. Cascharensis, c. 
Manet. xxviii. And Melchizedek, Abimelech, and Job, are 
instances serving to show that this tradition was widely 
spread over the East ; two of whom were kings, priests, and 
prophets, and, as such, might have been urged above (Note 
27) as notable Gentile types of Christ. | 

It may, perhaps, be as well to observe in this place, that 
any rites existing among the Gentiles which Moses adopted, 
are not here noticed for anything more than the external 
resemblance. And admitting such resemblances to have 
been ever so common, they will still be merely external 
ones, whereas the Revelation given to Moses breathed an 
internal life into those rites, which, though. invisible from 
without, wholly altered them in consideration of their pro- 
phetic character, for those within. This may be illustrated 
from the later revelation, the Gospel: under it certain out- 
ward signs found already existing in the world, valueless in 
themselves, yet not wholly devoid of mysteriousness, became 
the vehicles of the highest Christian doctrines. And what 
words were in this instance, that other outward signs, viz. 
ceremonies, were in the former. Profane people, under 
either dispensation, would see nothing but outward signs in 
them, and consider them, not in the aspect of sanctified 
things, but as mere human forms; not as expressions for. 
doctrine held from the first, but as importations of Gentile 
theories or ceremonies, as the case may be. | 


NotE (36.) p. 27. 


St. Cyril, c. Julian. p. 9, notices, that Moses made the 
wisdom of Egypt, which was human, a rpoyéuvacpa to 
things divine. And of course what he received (as ob- 
served by St. Ephrem and St. Athanasius in the last note) 
from the patriarchs could be but an imperfect sketch of 
that great mysterious Temple to be reared in the earth by 
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Christ, which Moses saw in a figure upon the Mount. The 
idea of a visible Church to come is given by this vision to 
Moses, with a minuteness of detail such as nothing pre- 
ceding that vision appears to have disclosed. Take away 
from the Pentateuch this description of the Tabernacle, and 
with it you ruin the whole edifice of subsequent prophecy. 
Any Hebrew scholar knows that Isaiah, for instance, with- 
out the references to the Pentateuch, would cease to subsist. 


Note (87.) p. 27. 


Aristot. Eth. N. i. 8. Tq adnOet rayd wavra ovvade ra 
Urdpxovra’ Ty O& Wevdet Taxd, Stapwvei TaAnBEc. Origen, 
c. Cels., well observes, p. 361, Eixd¢ pelZova piv i} car 
avOowrlyny pbcw elva tiv yvwow rod Ozov' did Kal ra 


TocauTa gore wept Oeov opdApara. 


» Note (88.) p. 28. 

Mr. Elphinstone, Appendix i. p. 429, is of opinion that 
the laws of Manu were in force in the ninth century before 
Christ: the date of the Vedas has been shown by Cole- 
brooke, Essays, vol. 1. p. 98, to be nearly the same as that 
of Moses. Of course, in the present argument, what is 
generally believed by Hindus forms a tolerable substitute 
for what is true; and therefore I content myself with this, 
without entering into diversities of opinions which may exist 
as to the real degree of antiquity to be assigned to the 
books in question. And, indeed, persons who argue for the 
much later date of Manu’s laws do so on grounds which 
would lead to the discussion of subjects very foreign to the — 
present. Remusat, for instance, in his Nouveaux Mélanges 
Asiat. ii. p. 334, argues, from the mention of the Chinese, 
that the book must have been later than the dynasty which 
gave them that name. But as the name (Sin) occurs in 
Isaiah, it could not have been so late as he places it. Yet 
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the mere mention of these two facts will show the reader 
that it would be endless to discuss the date of this or that 
book, even were I competent to the task. And of course 
the laws of Manu, as well as any other laws (see above, 
p- 99), could not have been given all at once. The Greek. 
account (Strabo xvii. p. 1035) that they had no written law, 
though possibly originating only im their getting the name 
Smriti etymologically interpreted to them, is worth noticing 
here, as suggesting evidence that there had been a time 
when the laws existed only as oral tradition. 


Nore (39.) p. 29. 

Joseph. c. Apion. 11. 29. Otrwe nuepdrnra Kat piravPow- 
riav ipac éraldevaev, We OvdE THY adrAdywr ZowY wWALYO- 
pnxev’ aAdAad povoy piv agixe robrwy xpjow riv voor, 
wacav O& érépav ikwAvoev. “A d& Hawep ixerebovra mpoc- 
pebye tatc oixlac, ameirev avedciv. Ove? veorroic iréronle 
rove yovlag aurwv avvetalpav’ peldecBar d2 xat tv woAguw 
Tov tpyaZoputvwry Cwwyr, xal pn povederv. And so St. Clement, 
Strom. ii. § 92, p. 477, Pott: Adrika rov yevvwutvwv xara 
re rac woluvac, Kard-te Ta aimdALa,.xat BouxdAua, ric mapa- 
Xpiua aroAabcewc pnd: emi mpogdoee Ouoiwy Sinydpevoev 
txydvwv te Evexa kai pnrépwy cic nuspdrnra tov avOpurwy 
carwOev ard rov addywv Cawv avarpipwv. Xapioae yoor, 
gnol, Tp pntol To Exyovoy Kav Erra tac wowrac ipepac’ et 
yap undey avartwe yiverat, yada TE éroufpeira: rai¢ rero- 
kulac sic Starpopny tev ékydywy, axootwy Tig TOU ya- 
Aaxrog oixovoulag ro rexXO2v arimatea thy pbow. Avowrio- 
Owoav ovv "EAAnvec, wat el Tig Ereodc éort Tov Népov xara- 
tpéxwy, et 6 piv cat én’ addéywv Cow xpnoreberat, of 82 Kal 
ra tov avOpwrwr exriBéiaow Exyova, xafrot paxpdbev Kat 
ToOOPYTIKWC GvaKdTTOVTOE aUTwWY Tv ayptdrnta TOV vdpoU 
Sia rii¢ mpospnuévnc évroAnc. One might also notice 
other instances in which the law provided for cattle, e. g. 
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the command that they. should share in the rest of the 
sabbath, that they should be rescued when in danger, or 
when sunk under a burden. 

With regard, next, to the use made in the text of these 
prohibitions to injure brute creatures, it will be proper again 
to remind the reader that the similarities noticed are there 
represented as external ones. The internal scope of the 
law of Moses in such prohibitions may have been, and 
doubtless was, most essentially different. Thus it seems to 
have been a favourite heathen notion to represent brutes 
and men as beings of the same class, and to contend that 
kindness to them was a duty, on the ground of a fellowship 
with them. This is acutely defended by Porphyry, (de 
Abstin. lib. iii.) the fallacy of whose reasoning seems to lie 
in his assuming that the foresight, memory, and skill of 
brute creatures is their own, which we cannot prove. And 
although wanton cruelty to animals can hardly be repro- 
bated in too strong terms, it may be a question whether 
some persons now-a-days do not speak of the duty of a 
gentleness to them in a way which originates in some 
feeling akin to the pantheistic one just noticed. The con- 
duct of our Lord, in bidding St. Peter take a hook and cast 
it into the sea for a fish, would be condemned upon the 
theory of such persons, though practically they might 
shrink from condemning it. Yet it may be quite intelligible 
that the permission to kill living creatures did not at once 
remove the backwardness in doing so which must have been 
felt at first, and therefore intelligible, how (as stated in the 
text) some cases of kindness towards them should be repre- 
sented as originating with a tradition of the antediluvian 
system. For if it be not absurd to suppose, as Aristotle 
does (vide note 16), that remnants of arts and sciences were 
handed down from that period, then neither is this sup- 
position absurd. 
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' Nore (40.) p. 29. 


St. Clement, Strom. ii. 91, says: guot 82 Soe? 6 MvOa- 
yopac TO ipepoy wept ra GAoya Gwa mapa tov Nopov eiAn- 


pévat. 


Note (41.) p. 30. 


The Bauddhas or Buddhists, and the Jains, both con- 
demn the practice of sacrifices and other ceremonies which 
the followers of the Vedas perform (see Colebrooke’s Es- 
says, ii. p. 192): and in a kindred spirit Porphyry, de Abst. 
ii. 9, contends that sacrifices of animals were an innovation 
upon the sacrifices of fruits, &c. He notices (ii. 25) that 
no anjmal was sacrificed which men could not eat; and 
thus, while he would argue that the defenders of animal. 
slaughter only made sacrifices a plea for their lust after 
flesh meat, he incidentally shows how faithful the universal 
tradition of the world was in keeping up the doctrine of a 
sacrifice to come, of which also they “‘ have a right to eat” 
who are Christians. So essential does the ceremony of 
_ eating of the sacrifice seem to have been, even to the 
heathen notion of a sacrifice, that some Americans ate of 
their human sacrifices. See Carli Rubbi Lett. Americane, 
Opere xi. p. 170. Yet Satan seems to have tried, under 
the pretence of abstinence from flesh and greater sanctity, 
to persuade heathens everywhere to drop this vestige of 
more ancient doctrine. Thus true is St. Austin’s teaching 
(de Civ. Dei, xv. 1) that the Civitas diaboli, set up from the 
first against the Civitas Dei, began with Cain,—the first 
gainsayer of sacrifices in which blood was shed! Forthough 
Porphyry would say in words, that he considered absti- 
nence from meat to be the duty of priests only, and not 
binding upon all, (see Van Rhoer on i. 27,) yet the whole 
way of speaking of the eating of flesh as unholy (see ii. 31 
particularly, and 46) shows what his bias was, viz. to deny 
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the lawfulness of the act, and set aside the permission to 
kill and eat as far as possible. That nothing but a divine 
permission to kill and eat will fully account for the eating 
of animals, is also, I think, made out from what the ob- 
jectors themselves say ; for they urge well against those who 
opposed them, that the thing to be accounted for is, not 
how Pythagoras and others, who borrowed from Eastern 
philosophy, came to give up eating flesh, but how the 
eating of flesh first came in at all. (Porph. de Abst. ii. 1, 
&c. Plutarch. Mor. p. 993.) Plutarch also argues that if 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis, or more strictly of Meten- 
somatosis ‘, be not demonstrable, still it ought to have a 
moral cogency. Tii¢ Aeyouévne ratc Yuyxaic sic owpata pera- 
Borne, ek py mlorewo GEcov ro amwodeckvipevoy, ard’ 
evAafselac re weyaAnc cal Sfouc rd agi Bodrov. (p. 993, c.) 
Now a revelation, as has been suggested in the text, is a 
full answer to all difficulties of this kind ; for they are based 
upon the fact of our ignorance of the whole destiny of a 
brute creature ; whereas a revelation as coming from God, 
who 78 acquainted with their destinies, is a sufficient 
guarantee for our destruction of them. For antecedently 
to the knowledge of such a revelation, Plutarch’s is evi- 
dently the religious way of arguing against the Stoics and 
Peripatetics ; the only question being, whether the Gentiles 
ought not to have “retained in their knowledge” that reve- 
lation, or rather whether they did not retain it, as Hera- 
clides Ponticus ap. Porph. (i. 4) seems to imply. In this 
case, of course, the deviations from the revelation would 
come under the censure in the text: men would be acting 
upon the own judgment against universal tradition. I 
will conclude this note with quoting St. Paul’s words to the 


‘ Metempsychosis is the belief of the wandering of souls into other 
human bodies ; Metensomatosis, into the bodies of other animals. 
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Colossians, ii. 21, which appear to some, at least, in the 
Greek, to point out very strikingly the distinction between 
abstinences resulting from the heathen principle of con- 
‘tagion from matter, and those resulting from the Christian 
principle of voluntary offering and humility of ‘mind, leaving 
it to others to decide whether the words do convey that im- 
pression or no. Ei ameavere ctv Xoiorw awd Twv oror- 
xelwy rov xdopou, tl we Covrec ev kdopy SoypartZeabe, « ur 
ay, und? yebou, unde Ofyyc, (a zore wavra sic ¢Oopay rp 
aroxpnos) kara ta évraApata xat SidacxaXlac rwv avOpu- 
Tw; ariwa gore Adyov pév Exovra coglac év 2edAoOpnoxela 
kat rarsvoppocbvy [cat] apedta cduaroc, obx tv rysy reve 


mTpdc TAncpovny THC capKde. 


Nore (42.) p. 30. 


Joseph. cont. Apion. ii. 24. 26, notices how pollutions of 
the body were thought, from its connexion with the soul, to 
affect it also. And whoever will compare the words of 
Moses, Levit. xv. 4, &c. with Manu, ii. 181, will find a 
similarity between the pollutions there specified and the 
rite of purification. _ In Deut. xxii. 8, we find that men are 
to beware of bringing blood upon their: house, by so con- 
structing it that a person may fall from the roof. In 
Manu, i. 68, 69, we find that five sacrifices called Ma- 
hayajna are appointed for the expiation of such guilt as is 
brought upon a house by the killing of living creatures 
accidentally in it. In Manu, iti. 132, we read : 


| tes 

a fe eeraaian ofiitia qeaa: 
“for hands stained with blood are not to be purified by 
[mere] blood,” and this as a reason why they must go to 
a learned Brahman, which implies, of course, a pollution 
coming from the blood, though it is also important as 
showing the obligation to go to the priests. In Manu, 


7 
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v. 64, 65, mention is made of the pollution from touching a 
corpse ; and in 85 it is said that one who has touched a 
corpse is made pure by bathing; which may be compared 
with Numbers xix. 11—13, where purification by water is 
also specified for the same pollution. Comp. Hecl. xxxiv. 25. 
In like manner abstinence from intercourse with a men- 
struous woman is enjoined, as in Levit. xv. 19, 20; so in 
Manu, iv. 40. xi. 174. But the comparison cannot be 
carried to a greater length without giving more time to it 
than is necessary for the present purpose. 


Nore (43.) p. 30. 


This right of discriminating between the fitness or unfit- 
ness of things for sacrifice seems everywhere imphed in the 
law of Manu (see iii. 128. 135. 168. 185. 258. iv. 81, &c.);- 
though I cannot specify a definite statement of it. “The 
Ved says (observes Rammohun-Roy, p. 21) that he who has 
true faith in the omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all 
that exists, i. e. is not bound to inquire what is his food 
or who prepares it. Nevertheless the Vedant limits that — 
authority thus. The above-mentioned authority of the Ved 
for eating all sorts of food should only be observed at the 
time of distress”—a common limitation to many permis- 
sions in Manu’s laws, and parallelled by what David did 
when he was an hungred, in some measure. And in Manu, 
v. 23, we read, ‘“ Doubtless in the ancient sacrifices and 
in the offerings of Brahmans and Xhatriyas there were 
sacrifices of such birds and beasts as may be eaten.” A. 
remarkable passage, both in connexion with the admission 
of Porph. de Abstin. ii. 25, noticed in p. 108, and also for 
its assertion of the antiquity of the sacrifice of animals! 
However, it is here produced as a limitation on a different 
ground to that of the Vedanta just cited, and illustrates 
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our present subject. For the verse before says that the 
best kinds of birds and beasts 


Oye rata : 

may: be killed by the Brahmans for sacrifice; which of 
course constitutes them the judges of what are the best. 
Akin to this is what we read in Levit. xxvii. 11: “If it be 
any unclean beast of which they do not offer a sacrifice to 
the Lord, then he shall present the beast before the priest, 
and the priest shall value it whether it be good or bad: 
according to the estimation of the priest, so shall it be.” 

In Manu, iv. 49, we read thus: “ Let him void his ex- 
crements, having covered the earth with wood, potsherds, dry 
leaves, and grass: ” and 77, ‘“ Never let him look at urine 
or ordure.” Parallel to this is Deut. xxiii. 138, 14: ‘ Thou 
shalt have a paddle upon thy weapon; and it shall be, when 
thou shalt ease thyself abroad, thou shalt dig therewith, 
and shalt turn back, and cover that which cometh from 
thee: for the Lorp thy God walketh in the midst of thy 
camp, to deliver thee, and to give up thine enemies before 
thee ; therefore thy camp shall be holy, that He see no un- 
clean thing and turn away from thee.” Such passages as 
these, which blend thus fearlessly the mention of things now 
accounted obscene with the name of the Most High, are 
indeed a searching warning against all impurity of heart, but: 
may perhaps be noticed also not irreverently, as far as it is 
to these in particular to which we find parallels in the older 
heathen systems, as well as to other enactments. Porphyry, 
l. c. ii. 50, says: of roy rpde igpeic .... wat ragwy amtyeo- 
Gat xeXebovoww Eavtoic re Kal Toi¢g GAXole kal THY avdpav 
avoolwy xat tuuhvwv Kal cuvovatwy kal Deag dn aioypac Kat 
wevOexjc, x.A., which need not necessarily allude to the Pen- 
tateuch, as similar observances occur elsewhere. E. g. Carli 
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R. says, vol. xi. p. 184, of the Peruvians: “I tempi de i 
naturali spurghi muliebri erano, per legge quasi universali, 
interdetti alla congiunzione.” 

In Manu, xi. 227, occurs the following rule: “For sins 
not public the assembly of priests must award them punish- 
ments with holy texts and oblations by fire. By confession, 
by repentance, by [austere] devotion, 


SATTAAT TAT ATTA 


by reading of Scripture, a sinner may be released from 
his guilt,” &c., with which Levit. v. 5—8, may be placed in 
_ juxtaposition: ‘It shall be that when he shall be guilty 
in one of these sins, that he shall confess that he hath 
sinned, and shall bring his trespass offering unto the Lorp. 
.... and the priest shall make an atonement for him con- 
cerning his sin.” Compare Josh. vii. 19. “‘ My son, give, 
I pray thee, glory unto the Lorp God of Israel, and make 
confession unto Him; and tell me now what thou hast done ; 
hide it not from me;” a notion likely to be prevalent 
where much importance is attached to a visible channel of 
grace. But perhaps I have put together a sufficient num- 
ber of instances to illustrate what has been said in the text. 


Note (44.) p. 32. 


Justin Mart. c. Tryph. p. 237. Teo Noe ovyxexwdonrat 
tr Tov Oeov dixaly dure wav Enpuyov zoey, AH Kpéac 
éy aluart, Sarep gorl vexpeuatov. Gen. ix. 3. “ Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you';.even as the green 
herb have I given you all things. But’ the flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.” 
On which Jarchi observes: “1 °NWIT Now. “In that I 
gave not the first man power: save over the green herb, to 
you have I given, as the green herb which I left open ta 

I 
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the first man, to you have I given all.” And.Hizkuni: “As 
the green herb. There are herbs that be fit to eat, and there 
are that be unfit to eat: thus of cattle, birds, beasts, and 
fishes, there are that be fit to eat, and there are that be 
not fit to eat. ‘ Have I given them all unto you. After 
they were rescued in the ark, and by your hands the rescuing 
came to them, behold they are in your hands, to do with 
them as it is good in your eyes.” And that this permission 
was necessary may be argued even from what Porphyry says, ‘ 
ii. § 13. nat yao GAAwe wavra piv tov Oeov tori’ Huov 
6: Soxovaty elvat of kapmol* jpetc yap Kal omelpomev avrode 
kal gurevouev Kal raic adAatc érmeAslatc avatpépouev. If, 
then, they—or, as we should say, He—whose they are, give 
the permission to slay, how is this less just than for us to 
give permission to gather the fruits we have made ours by 
sowing, as he would have it? In truth we might well 
answer in the Apostle’s words: “Agoov, od 8 omelpec .. 
ov Td cwpa TO yevnodpuevoy orrelpec, GAAG yupvov KdKKoV .. 
‘O & Ode adrg Swot cwpa cabo 70éAnoe, Kal xdoTw Tw 

_omepuarwy To tdvov cwua. So plain is it that we have no 
right whatever to the things in the world except as a grant 
from Him who is “ Possessor of heaven and earth.” 


Note (45.) p. 32. 


See the passage given by Rammohun Roy, p. 22, and the 
opening of Manu's laws, which begin with the creation of 
all things by Gop. The reason why this is so striking is, 
that so many of the Greeks omitted to notice Gop at all 
in their speculations upon the Creation. Eusebius, P. E. 
1.8. p. 25,¢. Torabrn cal ‘rov travodgowyv ‘EAAfywr, tov 
89 pucker proadpwv tmurnBéivrwv, 1) wept Tie cvoTdcEwe 
Tev TavrTo¢ Kal THE Mowrnce Kocpoyovlac SiaAmbic, ov Syut- 
ovpyov i} worthy tiva Tov dAwv broorncapévwv, GAN 0vVd 
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SAwe Cod pvhuny wamoapévwv. Thus Homer seems to look 
on the gods as a sort of secretion from the ocean, ‘Oxfavdév 
re Oewy yéveory, Il. Z. 201; and Aristotle, Ethics, iii. 5, gives 
avaykn, pborc, and réyn as the principles of causation; and 
in his Physics, ii. 4, 5, expresses his surprise that none of the 
ancients insisted enough upon chance as one of them, al- 
though he is aware that there are people who say that 
chance is a cause indeed, but one obscure to the mind of 
man as somewhat divine and superhuman. Elsi rivec ol¢ 
Soxel elvat piv aitta H réyn, GdnAoe 88 avOownlvy Siavoiag, 
we Oeidy re ovaa Kat Sayovwrepov. Compare Metaph. xi. 
3. p. 1070. a 5, and what he says of Anaxagoras, p. 985, 
a18. That I may not be overhard upon the Greeks, I 
again state the language of St. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 16. Xpivae 
d? gnut pera rovro rv ‘EBpalwy ipac roAumeaypovijca 
SdEav, nv éoxhxact rept Ocov cat Tic Tov Kdapou yevécewe, 
Rrot katacxevnc’ tO ovtw Kal re roic “EAAnvwy toke co- 
poic gupavic Kxaractnoa évrevéouévorc. “EvOa piv yao 
toic tic Deorvevotov ypagiig cupptpovrac Adyotc, ~avTav 
Svrac apelvouc xaridor rig Gv Kal duoAoyovvrac aAdnAorc’ 
EvOa 2 rwv oixslwy Exaorog shonudrwy wotirat TH aré- 
Sooty, duagdpoug re Svrac cal aAXoKdrate SdEate Karapedi- 
ovrag xaradeiéat pagov. 


Note (46.) p. 32. 
St. Ephrem, Preef. ad Gen. :— 
UU eae 4299 do? ontop feck ol [Igo vo 
> Qual? 
i. e. “ From the tower of Babel to Moses the preaching of 
these things among the sons of Shem wore not out.” He 
also says, (i. p. 466.) ‘“ Ophir was a mountain in the East by 
India, (: oc Zo fa-5) where dwelt the sons of Joc- 
tan, son of. Heber.” This would bring a Semitie fountain 
12 
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close to India, unless the o,am of St. Ephrem be, as seems 
unlikely, different from the Hodu* of Esther. 


Note (47.) p. 32. 


Windisch. p. 978. Braunschweig. Umrisse, p. 92. ‘ Die 
Braminen, als einer besonderer Priester-kaste, bildeten sie 
aus den alten Semiten und deren Fiirstenfamilien.” One 
could wish this thoughtful author had given his authorities 
for many of his statements. However, it may not be amiss 
to add one or two reflections which suggest themselves 
upon the supposition of the truth of his statement. 

1. We find it to have been a common thing for priest- 
hoods of different gods to be confined to families, not only 
among barbarians, but also among Greeks, (see Weaseling 
on Diodorus, i..73.) and even where this was not the case, 
that sacra privata existed, which, as being confined to fami- 
lies, appear to be traces of and witnesses to the principle 
of confining priesthoods to certain families. Lands were 
set apart for them, as in Egypt (Gen. xlvii. 20. Diod. Sic. 
1. 21. 71), in Cappadocia (Strabo xii. p. 809, as there cited), 
and it should seem in Ethiopia, (Diod. Sic. iii. 3, says: ra 
ovoTiatra tev isowy mapawAnoioy Exe Tra&w wag’ apdo- 
répoic Toic EOveou, i. e. Egyptians and Ethiopians,) and in 
Chaldzea (ibid. ii. 29). | 

2. Besides this general principle, we find, as reference to 
the passages of Diodorus and to Philostr. ii. 29. Porphyr. 
de Abst. iv. 8, p. 320. Vit. Pythag. p. 12, (Kiessling,) will 
show, that they handed on a system of doctrine from father 
to son, analogously to what was the case amongst the Jews, 
and which may have been a feature in the family of Shem— 


5 The o seems to have originated in a nasal pronunciation of Hendu, or 
Heandu, as it is called in the Zendavesta, Gesen. Lex. Maj. p. 366. 
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a natural tendency, of which providential use was made in 
the Jewish dispensation. 

3. We find a reason for thinking that the Chaldeans ° 
and Ethiopians were Semitic tribes (although some have 
thought otherwise) in their language; and if this is ever 
shown to be the case, we can see that these two centres 
would abundantly account for the transmission of Semitic 
families through the world. For the Ethiopians claimed to 
be the instructors of the Egyptians, and seem to have been 
known in Homer’s days as the blameless Ethiopians, in 
some way specially connected with the gods. (Diod. Sic. iii. 
1.) And the Chaldeans, whose name became synonymous 
with soothsayer, (Wess.’ ad Diod. Sic. ii. 29.) were known 
through the world as such. (See Cato de R. R. p. 14, Bip. 
Arrian, p. 196. 478. St. Basil, Hex. vi. 5. Aul. Gell. i. 9. 
Olear. ad Philostr. yi. 41.) At all events, if not belonging 
to the Semitic family, they had means of access to that 
family, and may have copied from them. I ought to add, 
that I merely put these few observations together in the 
hopes that some abler person may investigate the subject. 
To my own mind the idea seems antecedently probable, 
and to gain some confirmation from the consideration that 
St. Ephrem’s statement, quoted in the last note, was pro- 
bably wholly unknown to Braunschweig. 


Note (48.) p. 33. 
See the passage from Professor Wilson in Note 1. 


6 I see not myself why %yy orn Tro Job xii. 19, should not be taken 
with the Septuagint and St. Ephrem of Gentile priests, which of course 
would be an early and authoritative recognition of their existence as a com- 
mon order, and as under God’s providential government; and also as 
an object of spoil, possibly as having lands, as described in Diodorus. 

7”E@voc and natio (see Vales. de Harpocr. p. 297) were used of classes 
of artificers, &c. Does not this imply that they were originally kept to dis- 
tinct nations, as they even now are in some instances % 
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Nore (49.) p- 33. 


The Jews (see Hisenmenger Entd. Judenthum, i. p. 319) 
and certain heretics (Epiph. xxxv. 6) held Melchizedek to 
be Shem. He who has thought at all upon many apparent 
absurdities in Jewish tradition will, perhaps, be disposed to 
allow that it was common for later writers to take up as 
realities what were only intended for symbolical represent- 
ations. If this be so, then the Jewish tradition about 
Melchizedek could only be a symbolizing of their belief that 
even priests external to the covenant were of Shem’s family. 


Note (50.) p. 34. 


Windischm. p. 1665, so explains the word arftaaer 


in Manu, xii. 33, on the’ authority of the commentator 
Kullika Bhatta, if I am not mistaken. The quality of 
darkness was supposed to be the prevailing and .characte- 
ristic quality of the last age. | | 


Nore (51.) p. 35. 


This is frequently observed by St. Austin: thus, upon 
Ps. xc. En. ii. § 6. “‘ Ipse fecit de quinque panibus multum 
panis, unde saturaret tot millia, qui facit quotidie in terra 
de paucis granis messes ingentes. Ipsa enim sunt miracula 
Domini; sed assiduitate viluerunt.” It may be observed, 
as bearing upon the text, that the book of Deuteronomy 
may be considered as a development having a character of 
its own, and containing mm it much that throws the law into 
a new light. As such, it would have cleared up the diffi- 
culties of serious minds; and as such, if we may venture to 
notice it, it seems to have been frequently cited by our 
blessed Saviour. Its conclusion is such as to force upon 
men’s minds that Moses looked for a recompense of reward 
not to be found on earth. The mention of Hell in xxxii. 22, 
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is very awe-striking, as indeed the whole prospect of future 
retribution there spoken of must have been to such as were 
“‘ wise and would consider their latter end.” 


Nore (52.) p. 35. 


_ Aristot. E. N. vi. 9. "Ere ra abrov mag Sei dStomety 
adnAov kal oxertéov. See the Analogy, ii. vi. p. 307—8. 


Nore (53.) p. 35. 
Aristot. Analyt. Post. ii. 19. gaiverar tovro racw brap- 


xélv toig Cwoc Exe yap Sbvayy cbpdutov Kpitexny, hv 


kaXovow alcOnov. In the Hitopadesa, i. 690, 
ufveacr fe aifise gare foe 
softeacadm frac: a: qt we 


‘¢ Discrimination is a thing to be learnt, when misfortunes 
have been fallen into. Of them who act without discrimi- 
nation, mischances will be the lot from time to time.” 
With regard to what is noticed presently, namely, the 
mere arbitrary passion which seems to give us our present 
being, and certainly is enstrumental in giving it, the follow- 
ing passages of St. Austin are, I think, worth the reader's 
attention. De Trin. xm. 23. ‘“ Melius judicavit de ipso 
quod victum fuerat genere assumere hominem Deus, per 
quem generis humani vinceret inimicum; et tamen ex 
virgine cujus conceptum Spiritus pon caro, fides non libido 
preevenit. Nec interfuit carnis concupiscentia per quam 
seminantur et concupiunt eseteri qui trahunt originale 
peccatum, sed ea penitus remotissimé credendo non con- 
cumbendo sancta est fecundata Virginitas: ut illud, quod 
nascebatur ex propagine primi hominis tantummodo generis, 
non etiam criminis, originem duceret....Quamvis enim 
carnali concupiscentié que inest genitalibus membris bene 
utatur castitas conjugalis; habet tamen motus non volum- 


7 
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tarios, quibus ostendit vel nullum se in paradiso ante pec- 
catum esse potuisse, vel non talem fuisse, si fuit, ut ali- 
quando resisteret voluntati. Nune autem illam talem esse 
sentimus, ut repugnans legi mentis, etiam si nulla est causa 
generandi, stimulos ingerat coeundi; ubi si ei ceditur pec- 
cando satietur,” &c. c. Jul. Pelag. ii. 32. ‘* Dicit beatus 
Ambrosius....omnes homines sub peccato nasci quorum 
ipse ortus in vitioest ; qui quia concupiscentie voluptate con- 
creti prius subirent contagia delictorum quam vitalem de 
hoc aere spiritum ducerent.” iii. 49. ‘“‘ Malarum cupiditatum 
una est concupiscentia carnis ex gud et cum qua nascuntur 
et propter quam renascuntur infantes.” iv. 34. “‘ [deo sub 
diabolo sunt qui de corporum commixtione nascuntur, ante- 
quam per spiritum renascuntur ; guia per tllam nascuntur 
concupiscentiam, qué caro concupiscat adversus spiritum, et 
adversus se coget concupiscere spiritum.” Indeed, much of 
the Pelagian controversy necessarily ran upon this point, 
which has elicited from St. Austin many observations use- 
ful to those who, whether in single or married life, covet 
earnestly that most excellent gift of chastity, yet dangerous 
to those who not only think that much that is incident to 
married life is not venial sin, (see iv. 33, &c.) but even 
count mortal sins before marriage to be venial. One more . 
passage shall be added, for the fearful thoughts it ought to 
suggest to sinners. It is from the same treatise, vi. 43. 
‘Non habitat Deus in corpore subdito peccatis, et tamen 
operatur hominem in utero meretricis. Adtingit enim 
ubique propter suam munditiam, et nihil inquinatum in 
Eum incurrit. Et quod multo est mirabilius, aliquando 
adoptat in filium, quem format in utero immundissimz foe- 
minz ; et aliquando non vult esse fillum suum, quem format 
in utero suz filiz. Ile quippe ad Baptismum nescio qua 
provisione pervenit; iste repentinaé morte non _pervenit. 
Atque ita Deus, in cujus potestate sunt omnia, facit esse 
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in Christi consortio, quem formavit in diaboli domicilio ; et 
non vult esse in regno suo, quem formavit in templo suo.” 


Note (54.) p. 39. 


Molitor, Phil. der Gesch. i. § 561. ‘ Allein eben das Bei- 
spiel der Zaduzaer beweist gerade fiir die Existenz einer 
Tradition im Judenthume. Denn wo ist wohl ein Volk, 
welches nur auf der ersten Anfangs-Stufe der Cultur ste- 
het, ohne den Glauben an Unsterblichkeit gefunden worden ? 
Haben nicht alle Volker rund um die Juden herum den 
Glauben an Unsterblichkeit gehalt, der selbst dem rohesten 
und sinnlichsten Menschen ein Bediirfniss ist. Haben 
namentlich nicht die Egyptier, von denen man doch vorgiebt, 
dass Moscheh bei ihnen alles entlehnt, an Unsterblichkeit 
geglaubt? Und wie sollte denn Moscheh, selbst wenn 
man ihn blos als politischen Gesetzgeber betrachtet, dieses 
grosse in der Sehnsucht der menschlichen Natur gegriindete 
Motiv in seiner Religion aufzunehmen versaumt haben? Ist 
also Israal das von Gott auserwahlte Geschlecht, wie lasst 
es sich wohl denken, dass Gott seinem eigenen Volke diesen 
einzigen und hochsten Zweck fiir den der Mensch auf 
Erden lebt, fiir den er durch die Religion soll erzogen wer- 
den, verborgen haben wiirde? Aus diesem Allen gehet also 
klar hervor, dass, obwohl zwar nirgends mit deutlichen 
Worten von einem jenseitigen Leben, sondern immer nur 
von irdischen Vergeltungen die Rede ist, jene sinnlichen 
‘Bilde nichts anders, als blos mystische Symbole gewesen 
sind, deren Aufschluss nothwendig einer Tradition voraus- 
setzt.” To this may be added the practical remarks of the 
venerable Pocock, which are very instructive, even if some- 
what diffuse. On Hosea, vol. ii. p. 39 of his Works, he says: 
‘** Those that Christ had to call into His kingdom were such, 
for the most part, as had little or no knowledge of God and 
of the world to come; and therefore, agreeable to His pur- 
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pose, was it expedient that he should take chief care, that 
He should instruct them concerning those spiritual things 
and concerning the other life which they were ignorant of, 
and give them such laws which might conduce to their 
attainment thereof and their well-being therein; and ratify 
them with such promises and threats as might have respect 
thereto ; yet so as to let them know, too, that His law did 
concern their well-being in this world as well as in that 
other world ; and that godliness had the promise of this life 
also as of the life to come, under the Gospel as well as under 
the Law, though the promises to it of the life that now is 
were more clearly and frequently expressed under the Law, 
and those of that which is to come, under the Gospel. And 
this consideration will afford us a plain and easy solution 
to the question why, under the Law, the promises and 
threats, blessings and curses, on obedience or disobedience, 
were as to the letter more temporal and carnal, under the Gos- 
pel more spiritual, and concerning things eternal,—and show 
the cause to be not so much by reason of the dulness, gross- © 
ness, or carnality, of the minds of the Jews above other 
people, as some are apt to say; which reason I think ought 
not to be pressed far, except it could be made appear that 
such to whom the Gospel with its promises and threats 
hath been preached, have showed themselves as dull of 
hearing, as refractory and as stiffnecked as ever they 
under the Law were: nor doth this difference of promises, 
threats, blessings, and curses, under the Law and the Gospel, 
show that they under the Law were ignorant of the other 
life, and those eternal rewards and punishments in it, 
or left in doubt of them, but give us rather to suppose that 
they were instructed in those things from the Father’s® time, 
even before the giving of the Law, and that it was given to 
them as supposing that they were so, and well aware of them. 


® See Job xxi. 29, 30. 
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‘However, in process of time, there rose up among them 
sects that doubted of, yea plainly denied, that future state 
of reward to the godly, and punishment to the wicked,—as 
particularly the Sadducees.” 

So, too, Origen c. Cels. p. 260. ‘Oxotov 8? fv rap abroic rd 
e Ere awadov ovixwv diddoxeoOat, trepavasalvey piv wacay 
tH aicOnriv dba kat pnoapod avrg voulZev dove8a rv 
. Ocdv, dvw 82 kal Utip ra owpuara Zyreiv avrdv; mnAlcow oF 
TO kal oyEdov dua yevéoe cal cuptAnpwoe Tov Adyou didac- 
keaOat ab’rove tiv tie Yuyinc abavactay, Kat ta bd yiv 
Stkawrhpia, kal rag Tysacg TOV Kadwe PEBiwKdtwv. Holding 
to this most firmly, I wish also not to be misunderstood 
as if the existence of temporal promises under the Law were 
denied in these notes: that was not mtended to be done, 
but to assert that more was meant by them than things 
temporal; that a Law of God’s government, applicable to 
all times and nations, was distinctly revealed in the Penta- 
teuch, the seeming contradictions to which Law had a place 
amongst the Jews as well as elsewhere, and were in them- 
selves enough to force upon them the expectation of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. And that the existence of 
such a Law’ was so vouchsafed to them by revelation, must 
have removed many doubts, and left the mind free to reflect 
upon the heart-searching rule by which God, even in this 
world, judged mankind. The riches and wealth which have 
made themselves wings, and fled from the Christian Church, 
do in a like way force upon us that she has not been covetous, 
above all things, of that holiness to which God by His 
prophets and by His Son promised that all these things 
should be added. Both we and the Jews have this law re- 
vealed to us ; and are consequently driven, by its non-fulfil- 
ment, to search our own hearts for those sins which God 


9 Ps. exlvii. 20. “He hath not so dealt with any nation, neither have the 
heathen knowledge of His Laws.” 
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seeth there, if we will not. Thus, in each case the certain 
knowledge of the existence of such a law, in regard to tem- 
poral goods and ills, helps us to prepare for things eternal. 
The heathen had not knowledge of the laws by which God 
does govern this world, and so were in a worse state for 
preparation for the next. 


Nore (55.) p. 39. 


Herodotus, ii. 123, has been taken by some to assert this, 
though it seems that he may have meant that they were the 
first who taught a metensomatosis. His words are, mpwrot 
révde tov Adyow Aiybrriol siot of eledvrec, we avOpdrrov 
Yux7 aBavard¢ gore’ Tov owparog 88 xatapOivovroc é¢ GAO 
Zwov alet ywdpevov éodtera. I cannot say that the words 
seem to me to do else than imply that the Egyptians first 
taught both the immortality of the soul as one thing, and 
its migration as another; though the commentators appear 
to think otherwise. I am not aware myself, indeed, that 
the immortality of the soul was ever taught by earlier 
heathens apart from the doctrine of transmigration (see 
Note 63), so that we should come to the same point in the 
end. Aristotle, indeed, argued against the doctrine of met- 
ensomatosis (de Anima, 1. 3); but then he held but very 
loosely to the other doctrine (de Anim. i. 5), as Atticus, an 
acute Platonist, well urges against him (ap. Euseb. P. E. 
p- 810). 


Nore (56.) p. 39 


The reader may compare the remarks of Molitor, i. § 270, 
_ who points out that Jewry knew not of any mysteries in 
the heathen sense of them ; had nothing, that is, exclusively 
confined to the priests, but consisted of an exoteric and 
esoteric, which were but slightly separated from each other, 
and that in such a way that the former was a step to the 
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latter. The priests of Egypt, on the contrary, seem to 
have kept to themselves whatever Joseph, who had pro- 
cured them their immunities, taught them. Yet still the 
doctrine of the soul’s existence after death was attested 
to the people by a public ceremony. See Diod. i. 72. 


Nore (57.) p. 41. 


This is noticed by R. Menasse de Resur. Mort. cap. x. 
Euseb. P. E. p. 550. Methodius, Conv. Virg. vi. 1. Aoyen 


cal aQavarde tori, cal’ cixdva SnuovpynBeica, &c. 


Note (58.) p. 41. 


For this remark I am indebted, I think, to Tertullian, 
but am unable to refer to it again: it seems, however, to 
carry its own proof with it. 


Nore (59.) p. 41. 


This we find in the collection of Jewish prayers published 
by Landau, p. 393, “10 Now] OTN NI. “May the 
Lorp remember: the spirit of my father that taught me, 
who hath gone to his own world: because that I vow alms 
for him, by this price may his soul be bound in the bundle 
of life with the spirits of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
with the remnant of the righteous men and righteous women 
that are in the garden of Eden. And let us say, Amen.” 
And in the same way, in Nachmanides’ form of prayer for 
the dead, given by Pocock, vol. i. p. 209, Not. Misc. 
cap. vi. “121 D909 NAT. “ May it please the Lorn our 
Gop, our Creator, our Holy One, the Holy One of Jacob, 
who formed all the children of his covenant in judgment, 
and gave them life in judgment, and killed them in judg- 
ment, who shall.also raise them to the life of the world 
to come, and knoweth the number of them all, that He 
would haste and speedily raise up our lord and doctor, 
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this illustrious one, or this righteous man or wise rabbin, 
whose body dwelleth in this tomb, whose bones are resting 
amid these stones, and quicken him with life everlast- 
ing, that hath no death after it—the life that swalloweth 
up all death, that blotteth out all tears,” &c. &c. With 
regard to confessing sins of the fathers, one may notice 
how Daniel, ch. ix., was continually used in the Selichoth or 
litanies, of which several MSS. occur in the Oppenheim 
Collection, now in the Bodleian. Several of the things 
instanced here are taken from R. Menasse de Resurrec- 
tione Mortuorum. 


Note (60.) p. 41. 

Calov. on Gen. xxv. 8, notices how even bad men are said 
to sleep with their fathers, whereas ‘to be gathered to their 
fathers’ is said only of the good. St. Clem. Strom. ii. § 28. 
p. 444, (Potter) Ei d8 ai avrat poval ity re xat roic warpt- 
dpxate xarayyéAXovrat, ele aupoty raty diabhxaw Selkvura 
6 Oedg. The application in the text:is from R. Manasse. 


Note (61.) p. 42.. 


Austin. c. Faust. xix. 31. “Dicitur quidem ibi, (in ve- 
teribus Hebreeorum libris,) Diligite sapientiam, ut in eter- 
num regnetis (Sap. vi. 22); Et ipsa vita eterna si non illic 
in manifesto preedicaretur, non diceret Dominus etiam malis 
Judzis, Scrutamini Scripturas in quibus vos putatis vitam 
zeternam habere; ipsze testimonium perhibent de me. Quo 
enim nisi ad hoc pertinet quod ibi scriptum est, Non moriar. 
sed vivam, et enarrabo opera Domini: et, Illumina oculos 
meos ne unquam obdormiam in morte; et, Justorum animee 
in manu Dei sunt et non tangit illos tormentum (Sap. iii. 1).. 
Kt paulo post, Illi autem sunt in pace, et si coram homini- 
bus tormenta passi sunt, spes illorum immortalitate plena 
est: et in paucis vexati, in multis bene disponentur. Et in 
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alio loco, Justi autem in perpetuum vivent, et apud Domi- 
num est merces eorum, et cogitatio eorum apud Altissimum; 
ideo accipient regnum decoris, et diadema speciel de manu 
Domini (Sap. v. 16). Hee et alia multa, sive apertissima 
sive subobscura, inveniuntur illic testimonia vite: zterne. 
Et de ipsa corporum resurrectione non tacuerunt Prophetee. 
Unde Pharissei adversus Sadduceos,” &c. 


Nore (62.) p. 42. 


Chald. Paraphr. Deut. xxxiii. 6. NDSY “M2 WN 
mo xO NIN NAV. “May Reuben live in life eternal, 
and not die the second death.” Job iii. 17—19. “3/*/W" NON. 
‘There the wicked that have done penance cease from the 
turmoil of hell; and there rest the disciples whose might 
hath been spent in toiling at the Law: at the same time, 
they that are bound to the schools [of: the prophets] are 
at peace; the babes of the rabbin’s house hear not the 
voice of their master. Jacob, that is called the Small, and 
Abraham, that is called the Elder, are there, and Isaac, the 
servant of the Lord, that went forth free from the bond, 
from his master’.” The reader will observe how Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, occur frequently as chief among the dead 
(see Note 60) ; as in St. Matt. vin. 11, &c. Ps. Ixiii. 4, 5. 
") 10 OWN. “For better is the mercy that Thou wilt 
do unto the righteous in the world to come, than the life 
that Thou hast given to the wicked in this world: there- 
fore my lips shall praise Thee. I will bless Thee in the life 
of this world; in the name of thy Word (comp. St. John 
xvi. 23) I will spread forth my hands in prayer for the 
world that is to come,” i.e. for the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah. Jer. li. 39. “I will bring upon them trouble, and 
they shall be like unto drunken men, seeing they shall 


1 One suspects the reading here should be ym pryp yo, instead of pryp, 
which would be ‘from the tying of his hand.” 
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not be strong, and shall die the second death, and shall 
not live in the world to come, saith the Lord.” Zech. 
i. 7. “Thus saith the Lorp of Hosts, If thou wilt 
walk in upright paths and keep the. commandment (Ch. 
keeping) of My Word, then shalt thou also judge them 
that minister in My sanctuary and keep My courts, and 
in the resurrection of the dead I will give thee feet that 
walk among these Seraphin.” The Chaldee paraphrast is 
well worth a careful perusal—a much more careful one 
than I can own to having given it. Yet the reader 
will, I think, feel that these passages which I have se- 
lected are remarkable for this, that they are paraphrases 
of passages which do not force the future state upon the 
mind, and which could not therefore have been so para- 
phrased, save by persons fully possessed with the doctrine 
beforehand. Tradition certainly does something towards 
the interpretation of Scripture: and I may suggest, by 
way of parallel, that the passages in the New Testament in 
which we rightly find the doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s 
Divinity, or of infant baptism, do not force such doctrines 
upon misbelievers. 


Nore (63.) p. 43. 


_ This seems to have been adopted from heathenism by 
several heretics, as by Saturninus (see St. Irenzeus i. 24, 
where Saturninus is said to argue from Gen. i. 26, in proof 
of his doctrine), and by Basilides (St. Clem. Strom. ii. § 38. 
p- 449, Pott.), and Bardesanes, of whom St. Ephrem, ii. - 
p. 444, A, writes thus :— 

sbena.? usrol Kye27QO Awe 
“In Bardesanes flamed forth the error of the Greeks 

(i. e. heathens) who taught that the universe was created 
by several essences and formed. Marcion and Bardesanes 
bear witness and blasphemously say that there is not one 
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Creator only: The things made by their Maker they 
attribute to those He made.” And so Archel. Caschar. c. 
Manet. cap. x. says of Manes, that he attributed the cre- 
ation of Adam to the chief Angels: Setre .. . rouhowperv Tov 
GvOpwrov xara thy jhuwv tov Apydvrwy popgiy, ca? jy 
eldouev 5 tore mowrog avOowrog. Julian also complains of 
Moses for having omitted to say anything of the Creation of 
Angels (Cyril c. Jul. p. 98, c. coll. p. 102). This, indeed, 
seems to have been a masterpiece of Satan, as will appear 
in the sequel perhaps more clearly. 


Nore (64.) p. 43. 

Greg. Nyss. de V. Mosis, 193, d. “Eort yao tt tig ptAo- 
adgou younc év paOhuact capxwdée Te kal axpdBvoror, ov 
meprarpeBevroc, Tig “lopanAcrixig evyevelag éoti rd AETd- 
pevov. olov abavaroy elvat tiv Wuxny Kal 7 Ewlev piro- 
aogla gnoiv. ovrog evos3nc zor réxocg’ adda pera- 
Balvav ard cwpdtwv cig owpara, cal i Aoyune picewc 
tig aAoyov avriv perapbecOa, rovro 1) capKwone cat ad- 
AdguAde torw axpoBvarla’ cai GAXa roratra woAAG: Osdv 
elval pnowv, GAX’ bAuov adrdv olerav Anmovpydv Abrov 
olerat, GAN’ UAnc mode rHv Syuovoylay Seduevov. ayaldv 
re kal duvaroy elvat Sldworv, adAd wapaxwotiy év roi¢ oA- 
Aoig TH avayxy Tic sivapuévnc. With this account of 
heathenism the ancient religion of the Hindus falls in, if 
according to Colebrooke, 1. p. 27, it recognises but one Gop, 
yet does not sufficiently discriminate the creature from the 
Creator. The whole of the Essay of Colebrooke referred to 
may be consulted, though it must be confessed that we yet 
want an accurate account of the theology of the Vedas. 
Parts of them are now in the course of publication. Dr. 
Stevenson, Pref. to Sama Veda, p. xi., mentions that at the 
Pralaya (the destruction or absorption of all things) Soma 
only is said to remain, and the womb of Ocean (as in 

K 
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Homer’, II. xiv. 201) to contain all the gods. Yet he ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ nothing definite can be learnt from this and 
similar expressions as to the particular scheme of Hindu 
philosophy taught in the Vedas.” 


Nore (65.) p. 44. 

Longinus, in the well-known passage, page 70, Toup, 
notices this of Moses. After saying of Homer, woAd rwv 
wept tiv Oeouaxlavy ra 80a axpavrdév re cal plya ro Sat- 
péviov, we aAnBwe¢, cai axparov taolornow, he adds, 
tabry kat 6 rwv ‘lovdalwy Deopobérnc ovy 6 Tvxev avis 
dreads) thy Tov Osiov Sivamev Kara tiv ablav éxdpnoe 
kakédyvev, evOic tv ry tiooAp yoa~ac tov vdpwy elrev 
5 Oxdc, dno, rh; ‘ yevéoOw pwc, cal zyévero, x.7.A. And 
it was the same simplicity that won for the Christian 
Church one whom St. Austin and St. Jerome looked upon 
as one of the great lights of the West. ‘‘ Hec multaque 
alia cum animo reputans,” he says, speaking of the way in 
which the inconsistencies of pagan systems struck him, 
“incidi in eos libros quos a Moyse atque a prophetis 
scriptos esse Hebrzeorum religio tradebat, in quibus, ipso 
Creatore Deo testante de Se, hee ita continebantur, ‘ Ego 
sum qui sum.’ Et rursum, Hee dices filits Israel, ‘ Misit 
me ad vos is quiest.’ Admiratus sum plane tam absolutam 
de Deo significationem, quz nature Divine incomprehen- 
sibilem cognitionem aptissimo ad intelligentiam humanam 
sermone loqueretur.” S. Hilar. de Trin. i.init. A striking 
contrast this language with the heartless dignity of. Lon- 
ginus’ unpractical admiration ! 

2 Would not a comparison thoughtfully and diligently executed between 
Homer and several of the ancienter Hindu books show him to be the great 
preacher of pantheism in the West? Strabo, at least, lib. i., thought him to 
have travelled where he might have met with doctrines derived from India ; 


and are not his epithets explicable by reference to such a system? I can 
only offer this suggestion now, which with me is not an off-hand one. 


7 
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Note (66.) p. 45. 
See Windischmann, as above, p. 947. 


Note (67.) p. 45. 


Ibid. p. 851. ‘‘ Das Indische Gesetz hat sie denn (die 
Menschenopfer) fiir den weitern Verlauf des Zeitalters, in 
welchem Ungliick und Verginglichkeit herrscht (des Kali- 
yuga) untersagt, weil Manner und Frauen der Sunde erge- 
ben (und daher kein angenehines Opfer fiir Brahma,) sind. 
Um so mehr haben wir es als einer der vielen Abweich- 
ungen vom Gesetze des Manus zu betracht, wenn selbst 
Brahmanen den blutigen Dienst der Kali angenommen und 
durch besondre Ritualien ihn geregelt haben.” 


Note (68.) p. 45. 


See the Vishnu Purana, Pref. p. lx. ‘The course of 
the elemental creation is in the Vishnu, as in the other 
Purfnas, taken from the Sankhya philosophy; but the 
agency that operates upon passive matter is confusedly ex- 
hibited, in consequence of a partial adoption of the illusive 
theory of the Vedanta philosophy, and the prevalence of the 
Paurfnik doctrine of Pantheism. However incompatible 
with the independent existence of Pradhfina or crude mat- 
ter, and however incongruous with the separate condition 
of pure spirit or Purusha, it is declared repeatedly that 
Vishnu, as one with the Supreme Being, is not only spirit, 
but crude matter ; and not only the latter, but all visible 
substance and time. He is Purusha, ‘spirit ;’ Pradhana, 
‘crude matter ;° Vyacta, ‘ visible form ;° and Kala, ‘ time.’ 
This cannot but be regarded as a departure from the primi- 
tive dogmas of the Hindus, in which the distinctness of 
the Deity and his works was enunciated, in which, upon 
his willing the world to be, it was,” &c. 
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Note (69.) p. 45. 
See ibid. p. 300, note 2. 


Nore (70.) p. 45. 


Ibid. p. 317, note 8. “ The food directed to be given to 
Brahmans is given in general only to the relatives of the 
deceased, who are already unclean. In this respect our text, 
and the modern practice seem to differ from the primitive 
system as described by Manu, iii. 187,” where not only is the 
gift limited to Brahmans, but the particular description of 
Brahmans is specified. The remark at the end of the 
sentence is taken from Josephus, c. Apion. ii, 38. Ei & 
pavrAoe ottwo Tac eupévey troAauBavover, tl ovK av 
avrot Sxalwe waBouv, rove Kxpsirrovag ov guAdrtrovtec ; 
"Eret rolvuy 6 rodde ypdvoc mioreberat wavtwy elvat Ooxit- 
pacrAg aAnOécraroc, rovrov ay romoaluny tye paprupa 
TiC apETg Hwy TOV vouoOerov Kat Tic Um’ éexelvou Phunc 
wept Tov Oeov wapado0elanc. ‘Amelpov yap Tov xpdvou 
yeyovdroc, ei rig avrov wapafsadXat Talc Tov dAdwy TAtklac 
vouoberwy mapa mavrac evooe Tovrov. Compare St. Cyril 
against Julian, p. 154, D, above p. 63. 


Note (71.) p. 46. 


This was the case with Marcion, the Manichees, and 
others, who rejected the Law as contrary to the New Testa- 
ment, because they would not recognise the principles of 


typology. 
Nore (72.) p. 47. 
The words alluded to have been given above, in Note 27, 
p- 96. 
) Note (73.) p. 47. 
Colebrooke, i. p. 225. ‘Among the Hindus a girl is 
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married before the age of puberty. .. . Because the bride- 
groom, too, may be an infant, it is rare that a marmage 
should be consummated until long after its solemnization. 
The recital of prayers on this occasion constitutes it a re- 
ligious ceremony ; and it is the first of those that are per- 
formed for the purpose of expiating the sinful tamt which a 
‘ child is supposed to contract in the womb of its mother.” 
The author might have recollected Ps. li. 7, “In sin hath 
iy mother conceived me”—a text of considerable conse- 
quence against the Pelagians. 


Nore (74.) p. 47. 


Windischmann, p. 1911. “In der Lehre vom Korper 
haben die Anhanger der Nyaya das Eigenthiimliche, dass 
sie ihn blos aus Erdtheilen, nicht zugleich aus den iibrigen 
Elementen bestehen ; diese aber nur als accidental gelten 
lassen, mit ausdriicklischer Polemik gegen andre Ansichten, 
nach welchen er aus Erde, Wasser und Feuer, oder aus 
diesen und dem Wind, oder aus allen fiinf Elementen, als 
eigentlichen Bestandtheilen zusammengesetzt ist.” 


Nore (75.) p. 47. 


Vishnu P. p. 169. ‘On the summit of Mount Meru is 
the vast city of Brahm4, extending 14,000 leagues, and 
renowned in heaven ; and around it, in the cardinal points 
and the intermediate quarters, are situated the stately 
cities of Indra and the other regents of the spheres. The 
capital of Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges, which 
issuing from the foot of Vishnu, and washing the lunar orb, 
falls here from the skies ; and after encircling the city, di- 
vides into four mighty rivers flowing in opposite directions.” 
The notion of the fourfold division of the earth, mentioned 
by Strabo (i. p. 59, ed. Amstel. 1707), as held anciently, 
and the notion that there were but four winds (A. Gell. 
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ii. 22), are witnesses, in their measure, to the existence of 
some tradition of the same kind. 


Nore (76.) p. 47. 


The passage alluded to in Note 63 would furnish a source 
for such a notion, which is thus expressed in the Bhagavat 
Purana, ili. xii. 5. “To these his sons the Self-existing 
said, Men do ye create, my sons; ” which is expressive of 
the belief, in spite of the context in which it occurs. The 
fact that heretics argued as they did from the passage of 
Genesis seems very instructive: for as there can be no 
doubt that heretics learnt their creed from heathens, the 
mode in which the former dealt with the sacred text may 
show the way in which heathens would have dealt with the 
creed conveyed in that text to us, but existing in tradition 
to them. What the servants of Satan did in latter times 
may perhaps have been so overruled as to disclose to us what 
they did in earlier times. And as there is every appear- 
ance of his carrying on his aggressions upon the truth on @ 
system, and as there is a duty lying upon us to be ‘not 
ignorant of his devices,’ it 1s a part of that duty to avail 
ourselves of the lessons to be drawn from the parallelisms, 
so to say, traceable in his mode of government in early and 
later times. That government may have been carried on 
upon a certain amount of prescience of things to come; 
or at least (where such prescience was very indistinct) upon 
the hopes of subverting the Divine system, in case it turned 
out to be such-and-such. Hence the skirmishes (if one 
may use the word) between his servants and those of the 
Truth in earlier times may have their character and bearing 
explained from the arrayed battle between the heretics and 
the Church. The history of heresy may reflect a lurid light 
upon the history of pagan error: the simultaneity of at- 
tacks through heresies really of one kind, though outwardly 
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multiform,—and the preparation made for one heresy by 
another, which was its seeming opposite,—are features of 
his government strongly brought out in the history of the 
Church, yet existing as certainly, though less palpably, in 
his mode of conduct against the Truth in the old dispen- 
sations, These remarks, though raised upon a single in- 
stance, are yet of so strong a bearing upon much said in 
this work, that I hope it is unnecessary to apologize for their 
introduction here. When Shakspeare said that ‘the devil 
can cite Scripture for his purpose,’ he uttered a truth which 
common minds often will not grasp, and therefore use for 
profaneness. What is contended here is only an extension 
of his remark to those that are “of their father the devil.” 
And fearful reflections it must suggest to all who are mind- 
ful of their own liability to forfeit that image of which the 
text in question speaks ; from which heretics argued for a 
plurality of Creators,—the orthodox, for the Equality of 
Persons in the Most Holy Trinity, to whom be all worship 
and honour, Amen. 

The notion of a plant conveying immortality was found 
not only in India (where it was ascribed to the Soma plant) ; 
but also in America, China, Egypt, and elsewhere, similar 
notions occurred. (See Carli Rubbi, xi. p. 192. Windisch. 
p. 255. Euseb. P. E. p. 48.) St. Jerom, p. 137, Erasm., 
on those words of Isaiah, ‘‘ Bread shall be given unto him ; 
his waters are sure,” says, “ hc gentilium fabule in am- 
brosia et nectare intelligunt;” and St. Justin Martyr, 
p- 296, explains it of the Eucharist, the new Tree of Life. 


¢ 


Note (77.) p. 47. 


In St. Cyril against Julian, p. 106, the Apostate says, 
wepteioey érwv pupadac, et S& dpuetc BodAEcBe, yrLddac. 
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| Nore (78.) p. 48. © 

The statement made in the text is, it must be remem- 
bered, only one out of several instances in which the account _ 
of Moses comes in as an umpire and explainer of heathen 
traditions. Hence, if great chronologers of the present day 
dispute it, their opinion only impairs one amongst several 
such instances, and so weakens the aggregate of evidence - 
but very slightly. The sort of thing, however, which is re- 
ferred to in the text, may be understood from the following 
passage of Jackson’s Chronological Antiquities, ii. p. 98. 

“‘ The. [Egyptian] chronicle contained a term of 36,525 
years, which was made out of the famed period of 1461 
years, multiplied by a cycle of 25 years, and contained the 
whole Egyptian chronology, from the beginning of their 
computation to the end of the reign of the last king of 
Egypt. The part of it from the gods to the Cynic circle 
was merely fictitious, to make the Egyptian nation as old as 
Berosus made the Chaldean, and to commence before the 
flood, which was absurd in the Egyptians to pretend to; 
but the rest, from the Cynic circle to the end of the 
Egyptian empire, is founded upon their ancient records and 
monuments. It has been before observed that the Egyptians, 
whose complete year consisted of 365 days and six hours, 
never intercalated the odd quarter of a day, so that the 
beginning of the year was removed back a quarter of a day 
in every year, and was in four years one day less than the 
Julian year. These quarters, in the space of 1460 years, 
made 365 days, so that in the space of 1461 years the 
Egyptian and Julian year coincided and began in the same 
point of the zodiac; and 1461 Egyptian years were equal 
to 1460 Julian years. The period of 1460 Egyptian years 
was called the great year, the canicular and Sothiac year ; 
and also the year of the god Sol, and hence the heliacal 
year. It was called the canicular year or period because in 
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Egypt it began with the heliacal rising of the dog-star on 
the day of the new moon, which was called Thoth, from 
the Egyptian Hermes or Thoth....... The grand 
period of the zodiacal revolution, or 36,525 years, was 
formed of the two great cycles of the sun and moon multi- 
plied into each other ; and this sum was also made to com- 
prehend the whole of Egyptian chronology.” 

Here we see a process which was regular and systematic 
in itself, and concealed a real under an enormous fictitious 
number, which fictitious number might have the appearance, 
to those not in the secret, of being intended to be one really 
maintained. There is evidence also to show that the Indian 
numbers were formed upon some system, though I am 
not able to say whether the rational number has yet been 
limited from them. Ideler, in the Preface to his ‘“* Mathe- 
matische und Technische Chronologie,” gave up the dis- 
cussion of these and the Chinese, whatever he has done 
since. He notices, however, (ibid. i. p. 214) quoting 
Euseb. Chron. i. p. 27, that the 432,000 years of the Chal- 
deans was thought to have contained similarly a shorter 
number under it. Windischmann (p. 12) observes, that 
in China the same monstrous periods appeared, which, 
though originally only symbolical expressions, in time were 
mistaken for real numbers. This is, however, too wide a 
subject to discuss at length in a note; and I shall therefore 
content myself with: the general statement of Windisch- 
mann upon a subject of which I-must confess my inability 
to give a full and satisfactory account. His opinion is thus 
stated, p. 12. ‘‘ Thus much is deducible at once from the 
closest investigation of the Chinese numerical system, and 
the chronology of this kingdom, that the Mosaic account, 
even in the most trifling point, is just as little injured 
thereby as by the Indian, Babylonian, or Egyptian, which, 
in their astronomical signification and value, are throughout 
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perfectly accurate calculations.” And to this I may add, 
to prevent persons arguing at once in favour of the Septua- 
gint calculation, from its apparently closer conformity to the 
numbers deducible from heathen calculations, the following 
passage from Schubert’s Gesch. der Natur, vol. i. p. 176. 
‘‘ ine der am nachsten liegenden Ausgleichungs-perioden 
ist das vom Alterthume oft erwahnte zehn-monatliche Jahr 
(Censor. de Die Nat. viii. xxi. &c. &c.) welches zugleich 
als eine fiir die Entwickelungsgeschichte des Menschenlei- 
bes, da er die Zeit der Schwangerschaft, die Zeit der 
Ausgestaltung des im Leibe der Mutter, umfasset, die des 
zehn-monatlichen Jahr bestund namlich nicht aus zehn syno- 
dischen, sondern aus zehn siderischen oder Knoten-monaten. 
. Hiermit wurde es eben zu einer Ausgleichung des Sonnen- 
laufes mit dem Mondenlaufe. Denn am 274sten Tage 
endigt der zehnte siderische, und zugleich auch der 9te Son- 
nenmonat, oder das 9te Zwolftheil der Sonnenjahres. Es 
scheint daher dieser dem Menschen so nahe liegende Aus- 
gleichungsperiode im friihesten Alterthiime 6fters zum 
Behuf einer kiinstlicher Zeitrechnung gebraucht worden zu 
seyn, deren Spuren wir in Septuaginta und in anderen 
chronologischen Systemen finden (m. v. meinen Lehrbuch 
der Sternkund. zweite Auf. in dem Abschnitt, die Zeitrech- 
nung der Volker).” 


Note (79.) p. 49. 


Manu, viii. 25, 26. ‘‘ By external signs let him (the 
judge) discern the inner beimg of men, by voice, colour, 
gesture, attitude, eyes, and action. From the attitudes, 
gestures, motion of the body, and the speech, and the . 
changes of the eye and the face, is discovered the inner 
mind.” See Cicero pro Rosc. Amer. cap. 23. 
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Nore (80.) p. 49. 
Manu, viii. 17. ‘ Verily justice is the only friend who, 
even in death, follows one: all others perish along with the 
body.” The other passage just alluded to is from v. 15. 


Notr (81.) p. 49. 
Windisch., p. 1909, gives these instances from Gotama. 


Nore (82.) p. 50. 


See the instances referred to in p. 98. I may add here, 
that the same view of ancient tradition as that there given, 
is taken also by H. J. Schmitt, ‘“‘ Oroffenbarung,” Pref. 
pp. iv. v.. a work I had not then seen, but the design of 
which, judging from the Preface, is one which it were to be 
desired he might carry out. The published portion of it is 

confined to the Chinese. 


END OF NOTES TO DIALOGUE I. 


DIALOGUE II. 


ON THE SOUL’S MANIFOLD RELATIONS TO MATTER. 
[rd [ew ads [dads3Zo fad 
S. Ephrem. adv. Scrut. xlv. 


‘The eye and mind each 
One another teach.’ 
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Laur. You have seen, Radhakant, how it may be 
that in your ancient books there is kept up a part of 
an ancient tradition, which contains the true doc- 
trine, more or less disfigured: and one reason why 
so much of it has kept up in India, doubtless was the 
austere habits of your ancient seers. For by absti- 
nence from the good things of this life, the soul is 
purged to see the good things of another life. Calm- 
ness of the mind, with fitness for receiving the good 
things of another life, cometh out of the devotion of 
the Sannyasi, who leaves father and mother, and 
houses and lands, and all that is dear to him, for 
the mere hope of seeing what he believes to be 
truth. But to Christians who so act, our Master 
promises an hundredfold in this life, that is, through 
joyous calmness of mind, and in the world to come 
life everlasting. I have said that your ancient sages, 
- through Tapas, attained to the sight of much holy 
truth, being fitted for the transmission of it from 
the discipline they observed, and able to see and 
understand it, because they were not a dissolute set 
like the Greeks, whose very priest class were fre- 
quently licentious, and did not seek chastity and 
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holiness by stern discipline, but by sundry devices 
which it were shameful even to speak of (1). Hence 
one of them, who was a very shrewd and sagacious 
person, thought that your philosophy and that of the 
Jews was all one; and another, who belonged to the 
same school (2), said that all the wisdom of the wise 
in deep things was derived either from the Jews (3) 
or the Indian Brahmans, for he mentions them by 
name. Plain, then, it is, that even in the West you 
were looked upon as inheritors of great wisdom ; and 
doubtless, if there were a common source of all wis- 
dom through tradition, then you and the Jews may 
well have had much in common. | 

Rap. But will you again go over your doctrine 
about this common source of knowledge, whence, 
even before the art of writing was known, men of 
old drew all wisdom, in order that I may see better 
if I understand what you mean ? 

Laur. I have been thinking, since our last con- 
versation, of a fable to illustrate the subject of it, 
which I will now proceed to tell you. There was 
once a time when all the rivers in the world met 
under the earth, to hold a conversation upon certain 
phenomena which they had observed, and had now 
and then talked one by one with their sisters’ about, 
but could not quite understand without a general 
council. They had observed that there grew upon 
_ the banks of each river certain crystals of anomalous 


1 Rivers are feminine in Sanscrit. 
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shapes, which their own waters could not melt at all. 
There were many which they did dissolve with ease, 
many which after a long time they succeeded in 
drinking into their own essence, but some still re- 
mained which they could not solve at all. Whereupon 
one or two of the great rivers of Europe came toa 
certain very large river, whose mouth and face were 
always looking towards Asia, and brought her some 
of these crystals; and she found that she could dis- 
solve several of them with great ease, but that some 
still remained which defied her powers of solution, 
would not be absorbed into her essence, but clung 
sulkily to the banks whenever they could, and re- 
sisted all the coy embraces and wheedlings of her 
sportful wave. This odd circumstance led the Euro- 
pean rivers to consider further whether anything else 
occurred along their banks which would throw any 
light upon the subject, as they were unwilling to 
trouble their Asiatic sisters to come to a general 
meeting, and many of them lived so far off that they 
would have a long way to come, and were also not 
very likely to bring the refractory crystals into that 
dissolved state in which their character could be 
examined. The European rivers,’therefore, consi- 
dered whether the trees which grew on their banks 
had any part in the crystals’:conspiracy to resist their 
combined powers. Upon comparing notes, they 
found that though the trees upon their banks were a 
good deal alike, yet there was some dissimilarity too, 
which possibly might affect the soil upon which these 
L 
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crystals grew, and in some cases was found especially 
to have done so. They then began to think that if 
they could classify these varieties of trees, and reduce 
the different species each to his proper genus, they 
would perhaps be able to analyze the whole diffi- 
culty, and find out what prevented their dissolving 
these refractory crystals. This process was next 
entered upon, and it was found that, sure enough, it 
answered in a great many cases. When the influ- 
ence of one genus of trees. upon the soil was ex- 
amined, it explained how such and such crystals 
were formed, and in consequence suggested a mode 
for solving them. But. this did not satisfy them; 
there evidently was still a cloud hanging over the 
whole subject, and they therefore agreed that a 
general council of all the rivers in the world was the 
only thing which would perfectly clear up the diffi- 
culties as to the crystals and as to the trees. As, 
however, this would have been an awkward thing to 
manage, they appointed deputies; and though I 
cannot remember the names of them all, I will men- 
tion a few of the most prominent. There was the 
Thames for England, the Rhone for France and the 
rest, the Danube for. a very large tract of country, 
the Tiber—who had turned his back upon Asia 
so long that he was afraid to come almost, besides 
several Russian rivers of high rank and import- 
ance. In Asia the Oxus, the Ganges, the Euphrates, 
the Indus, and several others, which will. readily 
suggest themselves to your memory. After several 
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attempts made by the Euphrates, she found that she 
could not effect any thing like a perfect solution of 
the crystals; here and there they yielded to her 
solicitations, but for the most part they could not 
be made to do more than show some faint lines 
which pointed out in which direction they would 
break; and in a still greater number of instances 
not even this was effected. Passing over ‘other at- 
tempts, I shall not surprise you when I tell you that 
the Ganga explained how all of them might be 
solved, and how the trees on the shores had influ- 
enced the growth of these crystals, which none of the 
rivers of the West could at all explain. 

Rap. The fable is one which has pleased me; but 
now relate to me what the fable means, what the 
rivers are, what the trees, and what the crystals. 

Laur. Thus let it be heard! The waters (4) of 
the rivers are the nations of the earth, and the crys- 
tals are their languages, which, when one nation can- 
not furnish roots to explain, then recourse must be 
had to another; and when the smaller waters and 
those which are less ancient will not explain the 
difficulties of a language, then recourse must be had 
to another. The ancient language of the Goths will 
explain the difficulties of many languages of Europe, 
by furnishing older words and forms of nouns, which 
have dropped into disuse in other nations. This, 
then, Radhakant, is the meaning of the solving of the 
crystals. But the difficulties of the language of one 
people cannot always be explained by the language. 

L2 
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of another: we must also consider how the trees 
which grow on the banks may affect the soil. And 
these are the customs of different nations, their laws, 
usages, and religions. These, then, will explain much 
more; and sometimes those of the most ancient 
nation will explain things-in the languages of the 
less ancient. The Danube may represent the Gothic 
language, the Thames the Anglo-Saxon, the Rhone the 
Celtic, and the Tiber the Roman, which mightily in- 
fluenced (5) all the languages of Europe. But by 
the Danube, or so as to have connexion with it, dwelt 
a people called the Hyperboreans (6), and they were, 
according to a most learned geographer, a priest-class 
who brought their learning from India. Along with 
these may be reckoned the Sace, who also came and 
spread Indian learning through the world, pure or 
impure, corrupted or not. So wide did the name of 
these spread, that the Egyptians style a wise scribe 
Sach (7), and in Latin the word sacer is used for holy. 
But though the examination and comparison of these 
languages did much towards attaining some. clearer 
notions of their structure and formation, and setting 
the study of language upon a surer footing; still, 
until they went to Ganga, which the Vayu-Purana 
well calls the assemblage (8) of all holy waters (for 
the name well suits with our Myth), nothing com- 
paratively was done towards clearing up the difficul- 
ties, both as to the formations of words and to the 
customs to which allusions were contained in divers 
languages. Like a mighty solvent, the Sanscrit 
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language, although unknown for so many (9) cen- 
turies in the West, and itself in fact ceasing to be 
spoken commonly when Greek was first in full 
vigour (10), made the crystals melt before it; like 
the universal solvent of the alchemist, the institutes 
of Pan'ini made the sturdiest of them crumble before 
them. The customs of the ancient Indians served 
to explain sundry things hitherto unexplained ; and 
_the people of the West saw how vain it was to go 
to the waters of Babylon (11) to have the difficulties 
of European languages clearly solved. The Myth, 
O Radhakant! and the explanation thereof, is 
ended, is ended. | 

Rap. But what has this to do with the subject of 
which we were talking—the propagation of sacred 
knowledge in the world ? 

Laur. Thus let it be heard. There is an explana- 
tion of the explanation. The Ganga is said to be 
the river which cleanses (12) away all sin; and so 
also do sacred words (13) cleanse away sin. Ganga 
is said to have sprung from (14) Siva’s foot, or finger, 
according to different accounts. Let it be the finger 
then, for the sake of the explanation ; and let it be 
remembered, that language was the vehicle of tra- 
dition, and, according to Gotama (15), came from 
the gods, and was an inspiration. If, then, the true 
and ancient doctrine was pointed out to man (16) 
first by the finger of Gop, it may be not amiss to 
make the Ganga here the representative of that pure 
and ancient doctrine which, by its fulness, explains 
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the difficulties and perplexities of all nations, and 
wherein they but lisped imperfectly, and had dark, 
or exaggerated,‘ or disfigured, accounts of the truth, 
it was able to. speak plainly. For what fruit (17) of 
its long travails did philosophy show forth? what 
worth so many and so great labours? Were they 
not all pregnant with nought but wind, and unable 
to bring to the birth what they had conceived? 
They had but abortions till they came to the light 
of the knowledge of Gop. The ancient tradition in 
the books of Moses was able to clear up sundry 
things which were like the truth ; and by so clearing 
them up, to show wherein also they were but false 
shows and unreal resemblances of the truth which 
the other nations of the world possessed: for the 
object of this ancient tradition was to lead men to 
Gop. And in vain do men think to worship Gop, 
save when they worship Him as He has revealed 
Himself. And like as the Sanscrit language made 
it possible to trace and clear up many things in the 
languages of Europe which will probably facilitate 
the communion between the nations, lead towards 
peaceful intercourse, and so eventually be a great 
blessing to those nations, although it was so long 
unknown, having first ceased to be a spoken lan- 
guage about 400 years before Christ, and then being, 
for almost 1000 years more, scarcely heard of in 
Europe; so will the true revelation, though long 
unknown to the other nations, at last work out great 
and inestimable blessings, inestimable blessings. 
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Rap. You have explained to me how there came 
to be similarities between Moses’ law and that of 
other nations, upon the supposition of an ancient 
tradition kept up with greater or less purity by 
different nations; but you have not explained how 
it came that there were these similarities, seemingly 
of a different kind, of which you now speak. 

Laur. I taught you, if you recollect, how that it 
was not the whole of that revelation which was con- 
veyed to men by tradition, but only certain seeds 
and beginnings of it, which, for all we know, are 
absolutely necessary in order to the attaining of true 
and Divine knowledge. Instances may exist of 
nations who, without alphabets or letters, have kept 
up by memory (18) a larger share of truth than even 
others with better means: but no proof, as far as I 
know, exists of these elementary principles ever 
having been reasoned out, whatever reason may 
have done to confirm them when known. If, then, 
they came to men through the sense of hearing, 
which is the means, according to our books, divinely 
employed for communicating the substance of things 
unseen, they may, through want of listening, gradu- 
ally have been lost. But the sins of men make 
them by degrees indisposed to listen to religious 
truth, and so they drop parts which, being omitted, 
distort the whole. This, then, would be one account 
of the distortions of the truth which we find among 
other nations. As, then, according to our books, 
death first entered in by the ear (19) of our first 
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parents, so by the ear it kept entering in, and by 
the ear too truth must enter in, and life. 

But there was also another source from which 
these semblances of the truth arose. For the same 
evil spirit who at the first deceived Eve, the mother 
of all living, did also contrive perverse resemblances 
of the truth to deceive them further. When once 
the nations were split into different languages for a 
great sin, the report of which has of old been kept 
up in China (20), then they could no longer so easily 
have recourse to Shem’s race, the preachers of the 
true doctrine; and so Satan availed himself of this 
confusion entailed by sin, to lead men further and 
further from the truth: for this confusion befel men 
while they were attempting to build a tower to defy 
heaven ; and it seems likely that they then changed 
the tongue they all had in common for several new 
ones: for unless their former language had perished, 
their work would not have been brought to a stop. 
It was, then, by the loss of that language that was 
Jost by all other races, and was left with one only, 
that the building was stopped; and because by the 
new tongues they were estranged from each other, 
neither could they hear each other, they had wars 
among themselves, and occasions of separations, 
which the tongues occasioned among them (21). 
Hence they were not only unable, but also unwilling, 
to receive truths at the hand of each other, and were 
more easily a prey to error, and less able to return 
from it when they had fallen into it. Hence evil 
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spirits seeing that other nations had no access to the 
Hebrew, in which, by the race of Shem,. the truth 
was kept up, put into men’s hearts sundry sem- 
blances which, from their likeness to it (22), might 
weaken the credit. of the truth, or rather gain it over 
to their own side: and as they knew which was the 
truth, and had much to fear from its success, they 
seem to have been especially careful to put into 
men’s minds sundry doctrines of incarnations (23) 
throughout the world: and hence, though the -Ve- 
das say nothing, I believe, of incarnations, ten are 
mentioned amongst you. Of these, that of Chrishna 
has in it certain points calculated to deceive. He 
is mentioned to have been brought up among the 
kine, and to have given in his youth early proofs 
of his supernatural strength: things these which 
bear a rude likeness to the accounts of Him who 
‘was really incarnate. Other things might also be 
mentioned; but I am afraid of comparing things 
sacred to me, even in this way, with things which © 
to me, of course, when so compared, cannot be 
else than profane. If, however, this suggests the 
kind of thing to you, we should then have considered 
another of the ways in which tradition, which came 
by hearing, was interfered with. And in such a 
ease it is plain that we ought to consider not only 
what information for the truth has been brought to 
men by means above the senses, but also what has 
been brought to men against it by the like means. 
However, having, I trust, now made this pretty 
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clear, I may go on to insist upon the importance of 
the senses. I hope that you will no longer fancy 
that I deny the absolute need of supernatural assist- 
ance in order to arrive at knowledge concerning the 
invisible world, seeing that I assume (what all 
nations have believed more or less) that there are evil 
spirits (24) who work upon our minds, and present 
to them distorted views of moral and religious truths, 
as well as a good spirit, who presents them with right 
views. And as Kanada (25), as well as Gotama (26), 
allows that we must fall back upon something more 
than the senses ultimately for rules of Dharma, we 
may consider that as a settled point, and proceed 
further to consider the use made by the Lord of the 
creation of the senses, in bringing His creatures to 
divine knowledge. Only I again and again assert 
the absolute need of the divine Prasada along with 
them. First, then, I shall proceed to show how 
there is this mutual co-operation of the two in 
common things. Now, we find that our memory is 
capable of containing in it a vast number of cog- 
nitions. No one can enter into it and feel out where 
they are. They (27) take up no room in it, though 
they abide in it without wearying out the vigour or 
elasticity of it; and though man is but a single 
being, and of a single nature, so far as his soul is con- 
cerned, still the memory is at times as good as igno- 
rant of things which yet afterwards prove to be re- 
tained in it, though we cannot be properly said to 
know them at those times. For there are particular 
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occasions on which we are unable to call a thing to 
mind without some external aid from the senses. 
The slightest outward and visible thing is sometimes, 
for all we see, absolutely necessary as a condition 
upon which alone the inward and invisible faculty of 
the memory (28) will perform its functions at all. 
Again, there are many discoveries important in order 
to man’s welfare, which, for all we know, the mind 
could never have struck out withont the aid of some 
silly thing which oceurred to the senses at the time. 
Analogy, then, would lead us to think that we might 
be greatly beholden to the senses in order to our 
arriving at supernatural truth, seeing that the method 
by which the Lord leads us to natural truth involves 
the use of these external things, in spite of the co- 
existence of the greatest internal gifts. 

2. The body, also, must be in a certain degree of 
health in order to the full vigour of the mind; and 
I say a certain degree (29), because I think the full 
vigour of both at the same time perfectly incom- 
patible ; still, this shows further how we depend upon 
our bodies. | 

3. These things, taken along with the following 
considerations, may perhaps prove important. The 
whole way of thinking and acting in the concerns of 
our present life is as if our bodies and the things 
about us were real; therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses they may he considered as real. It seems, then, 
to me vain to imagine a philosophy so impractical as 
the Vedanta sometimes is, which contradicts the 
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whole system under which it has pleased Providence 
to put us. For we find that even for the most 
sacred science we are made to depend upon our 
senses, which seems very much as if the senses were 
intended to be looked upon as having a reality 
about them, and as if the objects of them were 
real; so far, at least, as we are concerned with 
them. We are placed in a system in which man- 
kind will deal with us, and we must, in spite of 
all theories to the contrary, deal with mankind, as 
if the objects of sense were real. Hence it does, 
I own, seem to me an unpractical philosophy, which 
leads men to treat these things as if they were 
unreal, 

4. And a further confirmation of the idea, that 
we were intended by Providence to treat matter 
as if it were real, is, that He has not placed within 
the reach of our knowledge, so far as I know, any 
one single instance where it can even be surmised 
that matter of any kind whatsoever (30) is annihi- 
lated: while, on the contrary, the fact that matter is 
susceptible of such prodigious changes in the mode 
of its existence, as we see it is in several cases, e. g. 
in the case of ice, which is convertible into steam; 
of several gases, which, by being generated under 
sufficient pressure, may be made fluids, while the 
essence of the gases in this case, and of the water in 
that, remains unimpaired :—this fact, I say, is a direct 
presumption that matter is susceptible of yet further 
and more wonderful changes without its undergoing 
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annihilation. And therefore, if a revelation treats of 
the senses or the body in general as a necessary 
condition, or as a vehicle of the means of salvation 
in all ordinary cases, our experience in fact offers abso- 
lutely nothing at variance with this teaching, what- 

ever our theories may do. And as experience is our 
" guide, and not theory, in practical matters; as, further, 
men often entail upon themselves, and even upon 
others, very great misery indeed, even in this life, by 
obstinately following their own theories of things in 
opposition to the teaching of men of experience; it 
becomes a very serious question for you whether you 
ought not to be able to prove the Vedanta system 
far more demonstratively, before you let it have the 
least influence upon your practice. And the choice 
between Christianity and Brahmanism is a practical 
question, and one which you will find, the more you 
know of Christianity, to be materially affected by the 
view you take of our relations to matter. And let 
me add, by way of caution, that I am not at all 
stating that matter is indestructible, or that it will - 
or will not be in fact destroyed; but what I now 
urge is, that if particular things in a revelation seem 
in our present state of insight into that revelation to 
be built upon the supposition of matter lasting for 
ever, we cannot (if we go by what we actually expe- 
rience of God’s government of the world, and not by 
our theories of what it may be) make such particular 
things any objection whatever to that revelation. 
Still less can we make it any objection to the reve- 
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lation, if we find it insists on the necessity of matter 
or of the senses, during that present dispensation 
under which we are living in a state of trial. 
- Rap. There are in all this several things which 
make me distracted with new and divers thoughts. 
But one thing I wish much to ask, viz. why it is that, 
if you insist so much on the senses, you object so 
much, as Christians do, to worshipping idols. It 
seems to me, that if the senses are so important in 
order to keeping up religion in the world, here is just 
a case in which full use is made of them. May I, 
then, ask how it is that you seem to hold here such 
contrary opinions ? | 

Laur. If, Radhakant, you can prove that these 
idols were set up at the command of revelation, then 
I shall be bound to answer that question ; but if they 
are only the. produce of your own imaginations, then 
I am in no way bound to answer it. For it is right 
to show that what we experience under Gop’s 
natural government does not contradict, but fall in 
with, what we are told of His revealed government. 
But it is to no purpose to show that under His natural 
government there are things which fall in with in- 
ventions of man’s own, in order to serve (31) Him or 
other. beings. When He discloses to us a part of 
His invisible government, then it is dutiful to trace 
out similarities in that part of it which comes under 
our experience ; but it is not right for man to decide 
for himself, and by his own invention, what the in- 
visible system of things is, and then to make out 
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that it squares with the visible, since this would be 
to make ourselves gods, and assume that we knew 
what His unseen government was. The Vedas, I 
believe, make no mention of the worship of idols, so 
that your oldest revelations would be here agreed 
with ours (32) in rejecting them. 

Rap. You before let me see that you were deter- 
minately opposed to Polytheism; but I should much 
wish to know what other objections you have to it, 
save the one you have now intimated, that you think 
it is not revealed to man. I do not at all wish to 
justify a belief in (33) more than one Supreme Being, 
although our practice is to worship other beings also ; 
and it still seems to me that what you have said of 
the importance of the senses, goes towards justifying 
this practice. 

Laur. I think there are most numerous objections, 
though perhaps the chief one in my mind is, that it 
appears that there were no images in any country till 
religion came to be corrupted: the tendency of men 
is certainly to degenerate (34), and along with that 
degeneration the adoption of images (35) has been 
prevalent, which does seem to me a most cogent 
presumption against the use of them. All men look 
back to earlier ages as more pure than their own, 
and our Master spoke (conformably to what your 
books say of the Kaliyuga) (36) as though when He 
came to judge mankind there would hardly be any 
faith left on earth. At sundry times, when by His 
judgments upon the earth He has made men’s con- 
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sciences tremble with the expectation of some more 
final judgment to come, He has punished nations 
most severely for worshipping them, and by such 
severe punishment alone has He cured the Jewish 
people of this practice. But our books especially 
represent the worship of idols as having a connexion 
with the unseen world, and putting men into a 
fellowship with devils (37), which of course may in 
fact be the essence of idolatry, if, according to your 
own views of it, it does not lie so much in wor- 
shipping the visible image, as in reverencing the un- 
seen beings they represent. ‘If, then, these unseen 
beings are the creations, or what seem to be the 
creations, of your own fancy, though they.are really 
inspired by these wicked beings, how dreadful will 
it be to risk even the danger of supposing them gods, 
which are men departed at hest, or perhaps evil 
spirits, who are glad enough that you should fall 
down and worship them, and believe that they can 
give rain and increase, though really they have no 
such power. I know, indeed, that when people have 
long worshipped idols there is in them some wonder- 
fully infatuating power (38) which binds the soul 
down to them, and which only the more convinces 
me that they are, as our books represent them, con- 
nected with evil spirits. Here, then, is what should 
seem to be an instance of man selecting for himself a 
relation to matter, into which God has not put him— 
for it seems to me impossible to get over the fact, 
that so many nations plead guilty to having invented, 
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idols, when the simple worship of their fathers died 
away along with their simpler manners. To say that 
what suits one age may not be fit for another, is only 
smothering the truth that a corrupt Kali age does 
not worship as spiritually as a simple Satya one. 
This, then, Radhakant, seems to me a thing in which 
your ancestors were nearer the truth than you now 
are by many degrees. They may, indeed, have paved 
the way for your present system, as I before hinted. 
And indeed I think that this is in itself a proof of 
there being a great evil spirit, the ruler and manager 
of.a counter system to the truth, who at different ages 
of the world seems to have contrived to carry out his 
system: by false oracles, gradual encroachments on 
the truth, lying wonders, and other stratagems. 
Neither do I know that it would be wrong to think 
that where he found he could get no hold of some 
virtuous heathen, he may have left him unmolested 
with the purpose of letting him serve the better to 
deceive others, who should mistake such a man for 
the true Messiah, the great pattern of all holiness. 
Hence those who have yielded themselves to him as 
his servants, have in very. many instances put on an 
air of sanctity, and made conscience and religion a 
plea for wicked.-deeds.' And the reverence which 
men came to pay:to ancestors departed, or to other 
beings besides the Supreme Gop, looks like an act 
of a dutiful and religious kind at first, and may, I 
freely allow, be plausibly defended as not interfering 
with the reverence due to Him only; but the history 
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of the world, which is the record of experience, tells 
sadly to the contrary, and is the best answer to all 
theories and excuses of the practice. No where 
amongst the nations did idolatry come in till men 
had lost the austere simplicity of early piety; and 
never, as far as I know, has it thriven without doing 
mischief to the idolater’s mind. 

Rap. Then you mean me to conclude, from all 
you have said, that though we are put into sundry 
relations to matter affecting our religious interests, 
this is not one. which can be proved from reason or 
antiquity. And if this is your way of arguing, and 
you set reason aside where antiquity is clear, how 
comes it that the particular relations to matter, into 
which Moses’ law put you and Manu’s law us, are 
now quite discarded by Christians, who eat flesh like 
Pisachas, and have no idea that pollution of any kind 
comes from matter? 

Laur. That question, Radhakant, is, I suppose, 
tantamount to asking how it is that the Mosaic law 
is in one sense no longer binding upon Christians: 
at least I take it that you feel that I ought in fair- 
ness to account for this, as I have allowed that your 
own law agreed with the law of Moses in several of 
the points in which Christians now discard it. Or 
at all events I must own that / see this, that your 
question ought to be fairly met and answered, and 
that I cannot give it an immediate answer, but must, 
upon attempting to answer it, be directly driven 
upon the wider question, “Why Moses’ law is no 
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longer binding?” When this difficulty is solved, 
the particular difficulty about pollutions from matter 
will be solved also. Let us, then, bear in mind what 
has made us digress from the subject of our relations 
to matter, in order that when the question of the 
abrogation of Moses’ law has been discussed, we may 
return to what we were before conversing upon. 

Rap. I long to hear how you will answer this, but 
will not forget what we digressed from. 

Laur. All society is bound together, is it not, by 
law ? 

Rap. Assuredly so. 

Laur. And if we look to the common little civili- 
ties and courtesies of life, we shall find them in effect 
to be laws resulting from the law of nature which 
makes men social creatures; is it not so? 

Rap. Certainly it is. 

Laur. But the modes of expressing civility are 
merely. conventional signs; nobody thinks himself 
obliged, now-a-days, to salute people of station pre- 
cisely as Ashtavakra did Rama and Sita in the 
Uttara Rama-Cherita (39), or to invite suitors to the 
Swayamvaram precisely as Bhima did the Heroes in 
the Nalopakhyana (40). In fact these are (are they 
not ?) things which may alter without impairing the 
duty of civility, of which they are the vehicles. 

Rap. This, too, is clear. 

Laur. Laws, then, are of two kinds; positive, 
which are mutable at the will of the authority who 
institutes; and moral, which are not mutable at the 
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will of the authority who institutes them ; because 
(whether or no, as matter of fact, such laws flow from 
the will of the authority) by a moral law, we mean 
one in which that will exerts itself uniformly; and 
therefore, without entering into the further question, 
whether moral law is in any way dependent upon 
arbitrary will (41), we may have a notion of it suf- 
ficiently clear for the present purpose if we suppose 
that that Will which originally constituted it, is one 
from which there is no appeal whatever, and which 
does not alter or change. Thus we can conceive of 
the duty of civility, abstractedly from and wholly in- 
dependent of any particular forms in which it is ex- 
pressed, and as a duty of permanent obligation. 
This, then, is, I trust, clear. 

Rap. It is so. 

Laur. The code of Moses, then, is made up of 
these two kinds of law, positive and moral; and 
though, indeed, so far as mortals are concerned, all 
laws seem (42) to fluctuate, moral as well as positive ; 
as, for instance, the laws relating to so solemn a 
thing as marriage (43), still there is such a thing as 
a notion of right and wrong, which cannot be effaced 
from men’s minds,—which is the common property 
of all men in all ages and countries,—through which 
alone we are able to enter in some degree into the 
feelings of all human beings whatever. Now this 
notion of right and wrong is such, that obedience 
and disobedience to it are connected with hope and 
fear of something (44) further, which hope and fear 
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make up, in fact, a part of the system of retribution 
in this present life, and last on up to the hour of 
death in such a way as to make it appear, in several 
instances, that they are likely to last beyond the 
grave. Hence, going by what we see, and acting up 
to what, upon this knowledge, is the safe course, we 
may conclude that the things condemned or approved 
by this internal monitor will be condemned or ap- 
proved in a future state also, or in other words that 
the obligation to obey is a permanent one, to last 
through the whole of our duration, as far as we can 
learn. Thus if any one were to say that the misery 
of an idolater on his death-bed is an argument 
against idolatry, it is equivalent to saying that there 
is a permanent law of Gop against our being idol- 
aters; and supposing we saw this misery continually 
happening, we should conclude that men on their 
death-bed, foreseeing (45) the punishment to follow, 
did, with the unerring instinct of impiety, fixing upon 
that which it hated and dreaded, single out the truth. 
Such laws, then, would be permanent laws of nature, 
not positive or mutable ones. And any code coming 
from the Author of nature must of necessity not 
gainsay them. And see how the law of Moses 
would confirm what anciently most nations seem to 
have felt, in that it is so severe as it is against all wor- 
ship of the likeness of anything in heaven or in earth. 
However this may be, certain it is that’ Moses’ law 
does embody all the moral (46) code of other nations, 
so far as nations in general are agreed. And the 
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way in which it begins with the worship of one God 
and forbidding of the worship of any others, is perhaps 
unparalleled by the laws of any other nation. And 
this being so, its very majesty and moral fitness be- 
come a reason for taking the positive laws upon trust, 
as having something further in them which may be 
of importance to all ages. 

Rap. However, that the Vedas teach all moral 
law perfectly is my belief, and therefore why is it 
that we have not the same right to alter and depart 
from their positive (47) institutions in the course of 
time as you have to depart from those of Moses? If 
the law of Moses and the Vedas both teach the same 
fundamental moral truths, I must have some further 
yeason for thinking the mutable and positive parts of 
the law of Moses, in all their particulars, much 
better than those parts in ours, before I can give the 
one up for the other. 

Laur. The law of Moses, in all its positive parts, 
prophesied until John, the forerunner of Christ ; and 
by looking to the analogy of discoveries in the arts 
and sciences, we have certainly abundant reason for 
thinking that the whole bearing of a revelation of 
this kind would not be apparent at once (48). Let 
us, then, proceed to consider what evidence there is 
that the positive enactments of Moses contain in 
them some further and more durable meaning than 
appears on the surface. If we examine the last of 
all the prophets, he does not draw the attention of 
the Jews to the later of the prophetical books, as the 
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best preparation for the Messiah’s coming, but to the 
law of Moses. And when the Messiah came, He 
also told the Jews that if they believed not Moses, 
neither would they believe Him. Here, then, is 
something remarkable, and requiring to be accounted 
for, since it would seem from this and other parts of 
the New Testament, that each and every portion of 
the Law was replete with instruction for Christians. 
Add to which, the law itself intimates,—what Samuel 
and all the prophets, as many as followed after, seem 
to have preached,—that it was not sacrifice and 
burnt offering as such, but obedience which Gop 
looked favourably towards. Thus one of the prophets 
said, “I spake not to your fathers in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt (49), concern- 
ing burnt offerings and sacrifice; but this word did I 
speak unto them, saying, ‘Hear ye my voice, and I 
will be unto you a Gop, and ye shall be unto Me 
a people.” This, then, puts it beyond all doubt 
that, from the first, preference was given to the moral 
law—to obedience, not to sacrifice. And if this is 
so,—if the positive part of the law yielded to the 
moral,—tthe same reasons for which the obviously 
positive part yielded to moral ends also operated in 
some cases to make the less obviously positive yield. 
For it is plain that all moral law may also have a 
positive character. Thus, in relation to the ordinary 
course of things, the commandment not to kill is a 
moral law: but in relation to a supernatural course 
of things it is not so. For as it is in Gop’s power at 
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any time to take away life, He may at any time dis- 
close to any particular person that He wills the life 
of such and such another person to be brought to a 
close ; and in reference to this course of things the 
obligation to abstain from killing is only a positive 
law. Life, and houses, and lands, and wives (50) and 
children, are all conferred upon men by Gop, and He 
can revoke the grant of them when He chooses. 
Such a system of government as continually offered 
instances of such interference would indeed not be 
the natural and present course of things; yet it is 
plainly supposable, without involving any violation of 
the moral sense in order to its being carried on. But 
if the disclosure of His will may alter in particular 
cases what in ordinary cases is a moral law, much 
more may the merely positive ones be altered at His 
command. Supposing, then, it is His will in some 
particular case to foreshadow somewhat to come, we 
can easily see how, in order to foreshadow such a 
thing, laws which, in either of the above specified 
senses, are positive, should be suspended. Hence we 
find that when it was His will that a future event 
should be foreshadowed, this actually was the case. 
Whenever, in fact, we see such violations, we may 
presume they were designed.(51) to make thoughtful 
and attentive Jews see that something further was 
foreshadowed, and so learn that the ritual, so far as 
it was positive, was not to last. Thus the command- 
ment not to make any image was violated by Moses 
in the letter, or positive sense of it, when he set up 
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the brazen serpent in the wilderness. The command 
to hallow the seventh day was violated by Joshua (52) 
when he went, seven days running, round Jericho, 
not to mention a great many other violations of the 
law, in so far as it was positive, when something 
future was being foreshadowed. But while this was 
the case, the Israelites were not left at all in doubt 
that these ordinances were but fora time; though the 
carnally-minded among them might have looked for 
temporal blessings from obedience, as carnally-minded 
persons always do. But so far was this from being 
the thing intended, that that very king among them 
who carried their temporal prosperity to its greatest 


. height, (though their empire was but a narrow one at 


the best, compared with other empires, which shows 
that the end of Moses’ law was not temporal pro- 
mises,) that very king, I say, speaks most distinctly 
upon the point ; “There is one event,” he says, “to 
the righteous and to the wicked ; to the good and to 
the clean, and to the unclean; to him that sacrificeth, 


_ and to him that sacrificeth not: as is the good, so is 


the sinner; and he that sweareth is as he that feareth 
an oath.. This is an evil in all that is done under the 
sun; also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, 
and madness is in their. heart while they live, and 
after that they go to. the dead.” Moreover the pro- 
phets, not once only or twice, but in a very repeated 
and marked way, speak to the same effect. Thus (53) 
Ezekiel calls them “statutes that are not good;” 
Jeremiah says that God spake not to them concerning 
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sacrifice and offering; Isaiah that their new moons 
and sabbaths were an abomination; David that Gop 
delighted not in burnt offerings; Samuel that he had 
not as great delight in them as in obeying His voice: 
so that you see all the prophets warn them of the 
transitory nature of these statutes, while they also 
tell them that to obey the law is their great duty and 
privilege. If, then, these rules were oracles of Gop, 
foreshadowing some great thing to come, it would be 
easy to reconcile what these passages teach with the 
fact that the having the law is viewed as a privilege. 
For it were reasonable to say that you have not only 
a law which republishes and sanctions the law of 
nature, which alone if you had, it might with truth 
be said that “ He hath not dealt so with any nation, 
neither have the heathen knowledge of His laws: ” 
but you have also a ritual which does not end in 
itself, but which is a continual prophecy, and there- 
fore keeps you continually looking forward to some 
fresh mercy of GoD to come, some new dispensation, 
whieh will alter the heavens and the earth and all 
that is in them, as far, at least, as they bear on you. 
Accordingly all things under the law are to be looked 
on as shadows of good things to come, when the 
eternal Gop should make some fresh disclosure (54) 
of His nature, and old things should pass away and 
all be made new. When, then, all was made new, 
all that was under Moses’ law ceased not tobe the 
voice of Gop, but on the contrary became more 
precious to those who learned the new dispensation, 
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in that it enjoined to them not burdensome cere- 
monies, the meaning of which they did but darkly 
apprehend, and were not able to fulfil, but spoke to 
them new and joyous commands, while they felt 
within that strength was supplied them to fulfil 
these very old commandments in their new and 
spiritual sense. They were unto them as the words 
of a preceptor to a child, when he has come to 
man’s estate, and sees the drift and meaning and use 
of what he could not understand, and from not 
understanding fancied he should never be able to 
practise. The law then, Radhakant, was, you see, a 
schoolmaster to the Jews, to bring them to something 
to come. 

Rap. Are you now, then, in a condition to answer 
my question, as to why the distinction between clean 
and unclean flesh is done away? It seems, ‘from 
what you have told me, that this must have been 
meant also to foreshadow something to come, al- 
though I cannot help thinking that, from the fact df 
Moses’ law agreeing with ours herein, there is a 
strong presumption in favour of there being some- 
thing real in the pollutions from these animals. 

- Laur. Let us then try, Radhakant, to see how far 
this may be the case. There seems, then, once to 
have been a time when the orders of the creation 
were not at such a distance from each other as they 
now are. Brute beasts used formerly to speak to 
men without surprising or frightening them by so 
doing. And holy saints and ascetics (55) were hos- 
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pitably received unawares, and angels became the 
guests of men. And the sons (56) of God went unto 
the daughters of men and had giants by them, and 
great confusion at last ensued, and the flood came 
over the world: and though this intercourse was now 
and then kept up still, yet by degrees it died away. 
The older the nations are upon earth, the more traces 
we find of it amongst them. Hence the Ahins’a 
among you may be a trace of this primeval state of 
things ; and I would not at once say that there might 
not be something real, as you suggest, in this dis- 
tinction of animals into clean and unclean, although 
we know very little of the case. However, bearing 
in mind what I told you of the partaking with devils 
through things offered to idols, and of the way in 
which they set up false oracles to look like the true, 
we shall see that if they availed themselves of these 
animals for false oracles and divinations, so that these 
animals came to be sacred to them, there was a 
reason why these same creatures should be accounted 
unclean by Moses’ law, seeing they were connected 
with (57) unclean spirits. Thus that law served for 
a reproof to the Egyptians, when it afterwards came 
to be known to them through the medium of the 
Greek version. But though these might in them- 
selves, for all we know, be sufficient reasons for the 
distinction, yet we must look upon it also as fore- 
shadowing something further to come, in which light 
it yields a proof that the law is divine, seeing it is 
permanent. For as those who are eminent for 
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virtue (58) upon earth are inclinable to build up, not 
such buildings as make a great display for a time, 
but such as last long and benefit many ages; so Gop, 
from whom also they gain this slight resemblance of 
His excellent goodness, is wont to give revelations 
of an enduring and imperishable nature, and thus in 
this new and typical relation the law of Moses (59) 
may endure for ever in heaven. Considering it, 
then, in this light, and remembering further, as I do, 
how all nations are. wont by a sort of natural fitness 
in the animals themselves to select those pre-eminent 
in their country as the types of men of certain moral 
characters (60), as you in India do the tiger, our fore- 
fathers did the wolf, the Persians the lion, for types 
of men of strength and courage, and other animals . 
for other (61) virtues ; considering, too, how in Scrip- 
ture subsequent to Moses, the lamb is made a type 
of Christ, the ox of the clergy, the ass of the laity, 
and other animals of other things, there being types 
of this kind for all characters but idolaters, to show, 
it may be, how idolatry, as involving (62) all sin, ex- 
cludes from the ark; and also considering how, in 
our prophecies, the different nations are sometimes 
represented by different living creatures ; and con- 
sidering how our ignorance (63), in many points, pre- 
vents our seeing the meaning of some of these ;— 
considering all these things, I think you ought not 
to be surprised at being told that these animals were 
meant to foreshow the distinction between clean and 
unclean men, and that after a time Gop intended to 
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remove this distinction ; and to show those to whom 
He committed His new and final dispensation that 
they were not to call any man common or unclean 
any more. Thus you see, Radhakant, that this dis- 
tinction in Moses may have meant something further ; 
and we Christians think, and have thought in all 
ages, that they did mean something further, which is 
profitable to us upon whom the last dispensation is 
eome. I have therefore, I trust, proved to you two 
very important things ; one is, that the law of Moses, 
in the positive parts of it, has a meaning still, in 
which meaning it is still binding upon Christians. 
Whether or no careless or ignorant or misinstructed 
Christians neglected it, that is nothing to the pur- 
_ pose; for if they hold all Scripture to be the work of 
Gop, then they must hold it to be done for ever, that 
men may fear Him?, or else be inconsistent. Ob- 
serve, then, how this is a proof of its divinity, in that 
it is so wonderfully permanent. And the other thing 
is, that there is a very good reason why those relations 
to matter in which the law of Moses placed men 
should not be binding upon Christians, seeing that 
they were not relations which can be shown to have 
flowed from any belief that pollution was inherent in 
matter, but were relations which were necessarily 
temporal, because instituted for a certain purpose, 
viz. that of foreshowing somewhat to come which, 
when it was come, could no longer be foreshowed. 


2 Eccles. iii. 14. 
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They had left speaking to hope, and addressed them- 
selves to gratitude. 

Rap. There are in your discourse sundry things 
which puzzle me, and not the least of them is this :— 
I remember that we are again to return to the subject 
of our relations to matter; still this difficulty occurs 
tome. Here you say that the relations to matter in 
which Moses’ law placed men were only for a time, 
and also say that this was the case in regard to the 
relations to unclean animals. But you seemed very 
unwilling to allow that there was any real difference 
between the animals, as neither between the kinds 
of matter, which were pure or impure. And yet you 
say, what is far harder to believe, if I am not mis- 
understanding you, that there is a difference between 
one nation and another, which that distinction of 
animals only foreshadowed. Now how comes it, 
Laurence, if this is so, that you object to a particular 
nation having different castes in it? It seems to me 
as if you had got yourself into an inextricable diffi- 
culty here, and that you must either admit the right- 
ness of our system of castes, or else give up all your 
apologies for the Mosaic law, and own fairly that it 
is not more permanent than that of Manu, and so 
lose one of your great arguments for its wonderful 
and divine character, viz. the fact that it is still ac- 
knowledged by all Christians as part of Revelation, 
and looked to for guidance, in consequence of such 
acknowledgment, by Christians who are devout and 
in earnest. If you can get out of this difficulty, I 

? 7 
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shall then begin to think there must be some truth 
in a system which can extricate itself from such 
weighty objections. 

Laur. Oh, Radhakant, I am not the least dis- 
mayed by your objection, though I confess it is most 
ingeniously urged. I will begin to meet it, not with 
saying, as I might, that you display not sufficient 
attention to your Guru’s words, but with a quotation 
from one of the commentators on the Bhagavata and 
Vayu Purana, who says that, “ whatever (64) differ- 
ences are observed in the different Puranas, is as- 
cribed by the pious to the differences of their ages.” 
All, then, that I had said would not amount to more 
than this; and the very thing that I wished to insist 
on was, that under our dispensation distinctions might 
be sanctioned, which distinctions were, however, to 
pass away. I, then, am the last person to be puzzled 
with the difficulty you suggest. 

Rap. How can that be? 

Laur. Because I should fully allow that the insti- 
tution of castes is one which might have been at one 
period divinely sanctioned, but under another period 
divinely abrogated. What can be simpler than this? 

Rap. But what proof can you give for the one or 
the other, consistently with your views of things ? 

Laur. You set me such hard tasks to do; but I 
will attempt this also. I believe that all the whole 
sum of things is ordered by Divine Providence, and. 
that the brute creation are, among other created 
beings, under His government. Hence I believe that 
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the state of things which I see existing in regard to 
them and their relations to man, are the results of 
His government, whether the particular enactment 
which brought about the present state, was a penal 
one or not. If, then, I found that all the world, or 
the largest. part of it, at any time held and acted 
upon a certain view of the animal creation, I should 
say that that came of His government, and not by 
mere chance. If I found different orders in the 
animal creation, I should conclude they came by His 
appointment ; such orders, e. g., as clean and unclean, 
or any other division you choose to make. And the 
same wise and good principle, whatever it was, which 
induced the Governor of the world, at one period of 
His government, to put some of these animals into 
one condition and some into another, may also have 
induced Him to put some beings of a higher grade 
into different .positions analogous to these. We are 
told that there are different grades of beings even in 
Heaven, and that one star differeth from another 
star in glory (65). And unless we knew the whole 
system of things, and could define precisely how 
other orders of beings influenced us, :as we influence 
lower orders of beings, we cannot at all tell but what 
such changes as I am speaking about may seem to 
beings of higher orders to have,come about quite in 
the way of natural consequences: - This we see, that: 
brute beasts depend very much upon us for the degree 
of cultivation they obtain: they are, if one seriously 
reflects upon it, as capable, within ‘certain limits, of 
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having their rank in the creation elevated through 
the instrumentality of men, as men may be, for aught 
we know to the contrary, through the instrumen- 
tality of higher orders of beings. Elephants (66), for 
instance, may live and die to no purpose but those 
of a mere brute life; yet they are capable of being 
raised by training to a very high degree of tractable- 
ness and advantageousness to men. They display 
considerable signs of gratitude, malice, memory, 
- adroitness, and half-reasoning powers, when they 
have been trained. And even those animals which 
are apparently of a viler grade, such as dogs and 
- swine, may by kindness and skill be rendered avail- 
' able for many useful purposes. It is easy for a person 
who does not consider this world as Gop’s world, to 
make mirth at all this: but when seriously con- 
sidered, it shows that there are existing in this world 
of His, creatures capable of a state improved to a de- 
gree far above what we ordinarily call their natural 
state. And if this is so in the ordinary course of 
things, it is plain that any divine interposition, 
whether or no it suspended this ordinary course of 
things, might exercise a very great influence in in- 
creasing the capacities even of brute creatures for 
intercourse and familiarity with men. Hence the 
lower orders of the creation will not at all justify us 
in supposing that a natural state is one which pre- 
cludes all improvement, although they show us most 
fully also that it is not all of these lower creatures, 
but only some of them, which the Almighty Disposer 
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of the Universe, in that part of His scheme of 
government hitherto disclosed to us, puts into 
stations and conditions in which the way to improve- 
ment is open to them. And as they have capacities 
for improvement, so it appears also that they have 
capacities for degradation, so to speak. For early 
and long-continued ill-treatment, neglect, and even 
being in the way of other ill-tempered brutes, appears 
to have very considerable influence indeed in making 
them fiercer than they are naturally, and sometimes 
even irrecoverably untameable. Vain is the ridicule 
with which one foresees people of shallow minds will 
treat the idea of viewing these creatures as under 
Gop’s government, and part of His world; for these 
are things which cannot be made light of without 
denying a Providence altogether. If, then, this is 
the case with the lower orders of creatures; if what, 
apart from the knowledge of a wise Governor of the 
world, would seem blind fate, finds its way into the 
brute creation, it is not at all unlikely that the same 
may be the case with respect to higher orders of 
beings also, and with whole classes of them, such as 
nations are. If, then, we turn to the state of things 
existing at one time more extensively than it does 
now, we shall see that there is very strong evidence 
of a design upon the part of Providence that there 
should be different religious situations assigned to 
creatures of like moral capacities: for we see that 
there are not only different orders of creatures in the 
world, but also that even the lower kinds of them 
N 2 
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are placed in situations where they have very different 
opportunities of being improved in those respects in 
which they are capable of improvement. Hence it 
seems to me clearly conceivable that it may have been 
a part of the original design of Providence that there 
should be slaves in different parts of the world, so far 
as we may speak of any of His dispensations in this 
way, and so far as the effects of sin (such as slavery 
is) can be considered to have been (67) anticipated 
and provided for in that design. Certain, however, 
it is, that slavery prevailed to a far greater extent — 
than it now does, and that the encroachment that 
has been made upon it has been made by the slow 
working of Christianity. As for attempts to break 
through it by political overt acts, the success of them 
remains to be proved. But as I think the relation 
of Christianity to slavery has a most important bear- 
ing upon the question in hand, I shall add a few 
more remarks upon it here. Slavery, I have already 
said, came in my belief from sin; and the dispen- 
sation which professes to be and is the antagonist 
power to sin, has all along been operating slowly to 
the removal of it. Now it is a part of that dispen- 
sation that it makes known life and incorrupti- - 
bility (68), and no two persons can well realize the 
fact that they stand together in this world before an 
Almighty Judge, who sees and will judge all they do 
in their present corruptible body, without feeling 
themselves reduced much more to a level than they 
before were: indeed their own differences sink into 
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nothing when they consider the immense differences 
between themselves and their Judge. Now, if you 
look to the nations of the earth, you will, I think, 
find, that in proportion as they have treated slaves 
cruelly, they are sure to turn out to be unbelievers 
in a future state, and the converse: the one is an 
index of the other. The houses of the Romans (69) 
were not spattered with the blood of slaves, until they 
pretty generally took in the doctrines of Epicurus, 
who denied a future state. In Athens, a city of 
Greece famous for philosophers, we find that it was 
not uncommon for men to take their fill of lust and 
drunkenness (70) before death, as though they would 
have the last of their existence in brute enjoy- 
ment, and in this city slaves were commonly (71) 
killed without the least compunction, and a great 
philosopher among them, who held it to be a ques- 
tionable thing if there were any future state of hap- 
piness (72), also held slaves to be property as cattle 
were, or to be personified tools for work, incapable 
of any civil relationship, but as things belonging to 
a master; whereas that philosopher (73) among them 
who most insisted on a future state was most kindly 
in his views of slaves, as was his disciple amongst the 
Romans. And if we look to the nation most of all like 
the Indians, the Egyptians, we find that they, held as 
it was before said they were, to be the inventors of 
the doctrine of a future state, had also gentle insti- 
tutions for their slaves (74); and the kindness of the 
Jews, as a nation, to their slaves, should be noticed 
| 7 | 
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here as falling in with what I before urged respecting 
their belief of a future state, and confirming it. 
Now Christianity, by making what men only guessed 
at here and there before, to be a matter of moral 
certainty, also removed, though through a further 
and higher consideration of the relationship of Chris- 
tian to Christian, the hard-hearted spirit of masters 
towards slaves. I do not think that where Christi- 
anity prevails in a real living way, we need fear much 
that liberty will ensue to all men; and without this, 
liberty is only a curse ; for unless men’s capacities of 
action correspond up to a certain extent with their 
external condition, and this with their capacities, 
happiness is impossible. 

But besides slaves, whose condition it thus appears 
to have been the design of the Gospel to benefit, there 
existed another class of men of which I shall here say 
a few words: for on the subject of kindness to women, 
I need not tell you more than that the Greeks held 
them down in a state of miserable degradation, as 
did several of the western nations; and that Christi- 
anity has quite removed this, so furnishing a fact 
more to my purpose. I should, however, observe, 
that Christianity holds women to be a lower 
rank of beings than men, so far as not to allow 
them any priestly function. Still, as Sayana (75) 
says that women and Sudras were not allowed to 
study the Vedas, this ought not to be any objection 
in your eyes. But it should seem that, besides the 
relation of individual men towards one another in 
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ancient times, whole nations were placed in a servile 
position towards one another. Thus, in the course of 
time, conquering nations made those who were over- 
come to work upon the land they had acquired ; and 
this not in one or the other part of the West (76), 
but over almost the whole of it. Now these, who 
were free, seem to have come much nearer to your 
Sudras, who seem in the(77) Vishnu Purana to be 
spoken of as a people or race rather than as a lower 
grade of men. And I fear that in some measure 
your fathers ran into the habit of looking upon them 
in the same light as certain Western philosophers 
looked upon the barbarians whom they could conquer; 
as mere brutes almost, who could not be raised to 
the dignity of civilized men: a notion to which our 
experience even of the brute creation, as I have 
shown, affords material objections. Whether, how- 
ever, they were a separate nation originally or not, 
is nothing to my purpose, which is to show that 
whole classes of men, once in a state of degradation, 
may be raised to a higher grade, or (which is the 
same thing, so far as I am concerned with it) may 
have no bar in their mere outward condition to their 
being so raised. As you have never (78) treated 
them, I believe, with the same barbarity that other 
nations did slaves, so it may come to pass that you 
may treat them as brethren. For you may by de- 
grees come to take what I have tried to show you to 
be a more practical view of things, and, limiting your 
knowledge to the humble range of things which 
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- comes within experience, where you have no certain 
revelation (79) to guide you beyond that range, you 
may cease to think that a Sudra child comes into this 
world with any stain on it to prevent its becoming 
regenerate, and that with a far higher regeneration 
than you knew of before. 

And let me also call your attention to another fact. 
I tried, you will remember, to show you that your 
Brahmans may have sprung from the tribe of Shem, 
the Priest-tribe of the whole earth. Now it is also 
matter of fact, under what we see of Gop’s govern- 
ment, the very people who were the chiefest of the 
race of Shem, to whom, for several hundred years, 
the oracles of GoD were committed, are at last re- 
jected from being a priest before Gop, and scattered 
abroad among the nations, doing the offices of Vaisyas 
to the whole world. It is certain that the Jews are 
not a nation, and it does not seem at all likely that 
they ever will be again restored (80). They are, 
then, a standing proof that even priestly tribes may 
cease to be so; whatsoever becomes of theories, this 
certainly seems a fact much to be considered. 

Next, as Israel is, according to their own books, 
the first-born of Gop, it follows that other nations 
(81) are also sons, and so the objects of His fatherly 
care ; and therefore the disobedience of the first-born 
nation may lead to the instating of others in its 
dignity. The pre-eminence of that- tribe to which 
they belonged, only originated with the times im- 
mediately subsequent to the Flood; a dispensation, 
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therefore, which puts them upon a level with other 
nations, may not be any new thing under the sun, 
but that which hath been already. You must, I 
think, allow that your own books look back, in a way 
_ similar to what other nations (82) do, also to a Satya- 
kalpa, in which there was no distinction (83) of 
classes ; instances occur of Xhatriyas becoming Brah- 
mans; the Gargyas and Sainyas, though Xhatriyas by 
birth, became Brahmans (84), as did Kapi, the third 
son of Uraxhya. Now this would go to show that 
another staté of things might exist under Providence. 
And if the existence of such distinctions in the world 
at one Kalpa is a proof of what His will was in re- 
gard to that Kalpa, the existence of no such dis- 
tinctions in another Kalpa may be a proof of what 
His will is in regard to this last Kalpa. Going by 
matters of fact which we see about us, is as much a 
mode of arriving at His will as going by revelation 
is; only the latter is a speedy, the former a slow, 
way of arriving at knowledge. Thus proverbs, the 
result of experience, often fall in with the decla- 
rations of a revelation which they could not have 
copied after :—or, to take another instance, in some 
nations there is a custom for certain men to marry 
their sisters ; now, supposing that there is no presage 
of conscience whatever against such matches, yet the 
fact that progeny produced from such unions, not 
only among mankind, but also among the brute 
creation, soon dwindle away and degenerate, is as 
much a declaration of His will against them as a 
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presage of conscience beforehand would be. And 
seeing that mankind sprung originally from one pair, 
they seem to have been left very much to learn this 
by degrees, as time went on; neither is it at all 
clear that affinities of that kind can be proved (85) 
in any other way to be wrong, revolting as they are 
to us. 

The fact, then, Radhakant, that such distinctions 
of classes has been wearing out all over the earth, 
must be taken for a declaration of Gop’s will against 
their existence, unless any thing immoral can be 
shown to be involved in such a supposition. And 
perhaps we should also consider here the. tendency 
(as such) of Christianity to obliterate all distinctions 
not founded upon inward and invisible gifts, and 
maintained by sanctity, as leading to the same con- 
clusion, especially as that tendency has already in 
part become effect, and as it meets with so much in 
the constitution and course of nature to countenance 
it. For the sage Vishnu Serman says that the moon 
doth not withhold its light from the dwelling of the 
Chandala (86), and in the same way the Christian 
Church does not withhold Her blessings from any of 
the nations that flow in unto Her, but sets aside all 
distinction of Mlechchha, Sudra, bond or free (87), 
and bestows even her greatest honours upon men of 
meanest birth, provided they are regenerate with the 
true regeneration, and lead a holy life. 

Rap. How great the changes have been in the 
whole commonwealth of things, how the lower orders 
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have been or may be advanced, and how the higher 
may be degraded, you have told me. You have also 
hinted that we follow not the guidance of experience, 
but the roamings of our own fancy, when we con- 
sider the Sudra to come into this world with a stain 
from a state of pre-existence upon his soul, which 
prevents his attaining to a high degree. Yet cer- 
tainly this would account for the existence of slavery 
and other like. facts in the world. Now since you 
adopt the principle of holding what exists to exist by 
divine law, how can you deny that this distinction, 
existing as it does, is a fact which proves that theory 
of things to be a true one ? | 

Laur. All that we see in nature or in grace runs 
up into mystery: we see that there is a wonderful 
connexion between one event and another; there 
are reciprocal correspondences (88) and mutual re- 
lations, by which every thing is brought about; and 
so closely tied into each other are all things, that no 
one thing stands out clear and alone in the whole 
course of nature which we see before us. In other 
words, we do not know of any one single thing of 
which we can give a perfect account. But the 
theory that a Sudra was contaminated in a state of 
pre-existence will give a clear and perfect account of 
the way in which he comes to be what he is: it is 
too perfect a theory to be a true theory (89). It is 
a specimen of a theory which does not present the 
mind with something above experience, but some- 
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thing absolutely contradictory to it; and, though I 
may be wrong, I do not think any pure revelation 
would ever contradict experience, however much it 
may go beyond it. For experience, as I have so 
often suggested to you, is a record of Gop’s dealings 
in one part of His government; and though, of 
course, in so vast (90) a system as that government 
is, it is likely that many things would at first sight 
appear to contradict each other, yet it is likely also 
the parts of that government would, upon reflection, 
turn out to be far more consistent with each other 
than at first sight they appear. And I think it is 
particularly the case with what I have just alluded 
to. Things in the system of grace appear to be far 
more mysterious than things in the system of nature ; 
and this mysteriousness is a reason with some minds 
against believing them. But upon reflection it will 
turn out that things in the system of nature are, I will 
not say as mysterious as the other, but certainly far 
more mysterious than they are at first view taken to 
be, and that owing in a great measure to the wonder- 
ful connexions of things with others. 

And I must think that the theory of pre-existence 
accounts by far too philosophically for the mysteries 
of the present course of Gop’s government, to be a 
true theory. Experience teaches us that we cannot 
understand the whole of any thing, but that we know 
in part ; whereas the theory of pre-existence is a per- 
fect and entire account of the difficulty we feel at 
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seeing divers opportunities and advantages bestowed 
on creatures of like capacities in other respects. I 
also think that it is one which cannot be proved to 
be revealed, and am sure that the information which 
some have pretended to have about it is far too 
precise to be true. When stated indefinitely, and 
used merely as a metaphysical speculation, it may pos- 
sibly be not altogether inadmissible; but when you 
come to ground upon it a system which is practically 
contradicted by what we see even of the lower orders 
of creatures, I think you will, upon mature reflection, 
see that we are becoming vain in our imaginations 
when we insist upon it. I shall therefore leave you 
to reflect upon this, without further remarks upon 
it than these two. We have a difficulty (you say) in 
accounting for the origin of our knowledge without 
assuming certain precognita, for the sake of which we 
also assume a pre-existence. But there is the same 
difficulty as to the origin of our feelings. Let us, 
then, when we assume a pre-existence in which the 
former were planted, assume also a pre-existence in 
which the latter were planted, and let that be the 
period in which there existed no distinction of classes. 
Let us regard those feelings of mercy towards all 
creatures implanted in our breasts, as the voice of 
Gop within us; let us obey them with fear and 
reverence, and not “ensconce ourselves into seeming 
knowledge when we should submit ourselves to an 
unknown fear.” 

Rap. Doubtless there is something in what you 
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say about the difficulty of proving the pre-existence ; 
but you bid me think over what you have said, so I 
will not ask any further questions now. 


END OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 





NOTES TO DIALOGUE I. 


Norte (1.) p. 144. 


See Origen, c. Cels. p. 365. Beveridge ap. Cotel. Patres 
Apost. p. 464. 


Note (2.) p. 144. 


Aristotle ap. Jos. c. Apion. i. 22, is the person here alluded 
to: the passage is as follows. “Ore 62 ob pdvov iprleravro 
rove "Iovdalovc, adAa kat eadpalov, dcoe avrov évri- 
xov, ovx of gpavdAdraro: twv EAAfvwr, add’ of iwi codta 
pad.ora reBavpacpévor, padvoy yvova. KXéapxoc yao 6 
*AgiaroréXove Ov pabnric, kal rwv ek rov Teperdrov 
procdpuv ovdevdg Sebrepoc, tv rH TewTy wept Frvov 
BiBXly dnorv, ’AptororéAnv rdv SSécxarov adrov mepl m- 
voc avdpo¢ “lovdafov ravra ioropsiv, abrév re tov Adyov 
’"AptororiAa sraparifelc. “Eore S& otrw yeypapupévor, 
“"AdAa ra piv woAdAd paxpdy ay sin Afyev' dca 8 Exe 
ray éxeivou Qavuaoidrnrad riva, cai giAocodiay dpolwe, 
dueADetv od yxeipov. ‘Qe capac 82 aol eimsiv, ‘Yirspoytdn, 
Oavpacrdy re dvelporg toa cot Sd—&w Aéyav. Kat 6 ‘Yre- 
poxldn¢g evrAaBobpuevoc, 8° adtd yap, pn rovro, cat Zy- 
roupev axovoa mavtsec.  Ovxouv, elrev 6 ‘AptororéAne, 
kara To TOY pnropKwy TapdyyeApa, TO yévocg ad’rov ToW- 
rov SAOwnev, Iva pr areBopuev rotc rev amrayyedwv 
ddacxdrore. <Abfye, elaev & ‘Yrepoyl8nc, dre cor Soxei. 
Kat ixeivog rolvuy rd piv yivog ty “lovdaiog ek rii¢ KoiAne 
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Suplac. Odror dé siowy ardyovor tov év Ivdoic groadqwv. 
Kadotvra ot, de gaat, of giAdcogor mapa piv ‘Ivdoic 
KaAavol, rapa 8: Sipoig “lovdator, rb Svopa AaBdvreg ame 
Tov trémou’ mpocayopeverar yao Sy Karotovat rérov, ‘lov- 
daia. To oé Tie réAEwe avTa@yv Svoua wavy oxoAtdy zotty, 
‘IepovcaAnp yap abriy xaXovov. Oitrog obv 6 avOpwmoc 
> ld 4 ~ ? “~ # 4 3 “ 
émiEevotpevdg te woAXolc, kal &k TwWy dvw rérwy sic Toc 
ériBarurrlove troxaraBalywy “EAAnuixdc fy, ov TH dia- 
Aferw pdvov, adAd kal ry Puy. Kat rére ScatpeBdvrwy 
e ~ Qa a b] “ 9 > “4 ‘4 b>] 
Nuwv wept thy “Aolay, rapaBadwy tic avtove rérouc, év 
ol¢ hyuev, évruyyaver juiv re xai rio érfporg rwv axoAac- 
TIKWY, TELPWHEVOS a’TWY Tie aoplac. ‘Qe d? woAAOI¢ THY 
tv madela cuvaxelwro, mapadloou te uadAoy wy elyev.” 


Note (8.) p. 144. 
S. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 134. ’ApiordBovAog 8 ofrw ov dnoiv 


6 Tleperarnrecde’ “Amavra pév roe ta rept pioewe' sionuéva 
mapa toic apxatoic Aéyerat kal mapa roic tw rig ‘EAAdSo¢ 
ptAocogova, ra piv tap’ Ivdoic brs Trwv Boaxyalwy’ ra 
8? év 79 Supia bro rov [rwv] caAoupévwv "lovdalwy’ which 
account is given also by St. Clem. Str. i. § 72, p. 360, Pott. 
to Megasthenes. 


Note (4.) p. 147. 


Waters are the recognized symbol for nations, not only in . 
the Chaldee Paraphrast, Ps. xlvi. 5. cxliv. 7. Amos v. 8, 
&c., but also in the Revelation xvii. 15. (See Aretas’ Com- 
mentary, p. 307. St. Aust. in Ps. Ixxx. 11.) 


1 Td epi. pvoewc, with the ancients, is often taken to, comprise much 
more than what is now called physical philosophy, and did not include only 
what could be taught demonstratively, but also much which could be gained 
by experience alone. See Michelet ad Aristot. Eth. N. p. 277, and Euseb. 
P. E. xi. I, 2. 
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Note (5.) p. 148. 


Schlegel, Essai sur la Langue, &c., des Indiens, p. 176: 
“‘ Le Latin, par ses filles les langues Romanes, domine dans 
presque toutes les parties du monde ; Italien est la langue 
du commerce usitée dans le Levant, comme le Portugais sur 
des cétes de Afrique et des Indes. L’Espagnol est devenu 
Vidiome de la plus grande partie du nouvéau monde. On 
sait Vinfluence, pour ainsi dire universelle, de la langue 
Francaise,” &c. 


Nore (6.) p. 148. 

This opinion is given by Ritter, Vorhalle zur Europ. 
Volkergesch. &c. pp. 286 and 316, as cited, though with dis- 
approval, by Bahr on Herod. vol. ii. p. 666; while Win- 
dischmann, who was probably in a much better position of 
mind (so to speak) for passing a judgment, gives his sanction 
to it, p. 1206. It seems, from Molitor, i. § 115, that the 
Cabbalists yet hover about the Euxine Sea, and may furnish, 
possibly, at a future period, some further information as to 
the route followed by the disseminators of Indian doctrines. 
For Molitor thinks that they have many books hitherto 
unknown. 


Note (7.) p. 148. 


The Sacse were a widely extended race. See Windis. as 
above ; and Professor Wilson on the Vishnu P., p. 188, 
n. 43. The connexion between Sagax, Sacra, and Saca, is 
suggested by Wind. p. 525. See also Jablonski, Prolegg. to 
Panth. Aigypt. § 40, where the word Sach is made synony- 
mous with isooypapparebe. Some think the Egyptian to 
belong to the Indo-Germanic class of languages, as Rhode, 
Heilige Sage, pp. 4—8 ; Ideler, Hermap. p. 58, who writes 
thus: ‘ Quod si quis ex vocabulorum communium in linguis, 
quibus finitimse gentes utuntur, copia communem originem 
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vellet concludere, haud difficile foret demonstrare veteris 
/Egypti linguam Indo-Germanice stirpis fuisse.” If, how- 
ever, the different castes who carried on different occupations 
belonged originally to different nations, one can see how a 
number of common words may have existed in languages 
whose structure and family is entirely different. For Peyron. 
Gram. Copt. p. x. well says: ‘‘ Linguarum affinitas ex intima 
grammaticarum indole ac vocabulorum originibus dijudicanda 
est, non vero ex minutis nominum verborumque formis aut 
accidentibus, que longa dies novare solet.” And Ideler 
(1. c.) has suggested that the intercourse with Ethiopians 
and other Semitic nations gave rise to the scoming analogies 
between Coptic and these languages. If, however, the sup- 
position that Hebrew roots are not triliteral, be (as I think 
probable) a well-founded one, we have the same root in 
“aw \-o. Dwelling thus upon one word would perhaps 
be frivolous, were it not that the opportunities of general 
remarks which one so finds seem to make it not unprofitable. 
Good instances of this may be found in Ihre’s appendix to 
the fragments of Ulphilas, where he has shown the connexion 
between Meeso-Gothic and Greek and Latin. And this in- 
duces me to add here one remark more, which is, that the 
older the language is, the less distinction is found between 
words expressive of intellectual and moral faculties. Thus 
‘‘sacer” is here made to be connected with words of an 
intellectual bearing. ‘“‘ Cordatus ” (in olden Latm) was used 
for “clever;” 25 (a heart), in Hebrew, is used for “wisdom,” 
and a heart in China was also a symbol for the same. See 
Gesen. Lex. Maj. p. 739. Thus, that believing is with the 
heart, was what the. intuition of unsophisticated nature 
readily entered into; while the distinctions of more modern 
languages are less philosophical. Well did De Maistre 
say: “La langue la plus philosophique est celle dont la 
philosophie s'est le moins mélée.” 
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Nore (8.) p. 148. 


See Vish. Pur. p. 62, where a passage from the Vayu P. 
is given by Professor Wilson. 


Nore (9.) p. 149. 


Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. Vorrede, p. u. “‘ Wer hatte vor 
einem halben Jahrhundert es sich traumen lassen, dass uns 
aus dem fernsten Orient eine Sprache wiirde zugefiihrt wer- 
den, die das Griechische in allen seinen ihm als Eigenthum zu- 
getrauten Form-Vollkommenheiten begleitet, zaweilen iiber- 
bietet, und iiberall dazu geeignet ist, den in Griechischen 
bestehenden Dialecten Kampf zu schlechten,” u.s.w. . As 
to the other part-—the way in which customs were cleared 
up by a knowledge of things accessible through Sanscrit— 
it was suggested by a passage in De Maistre, Soirées de St. 
Petersbourg, Entr. ii. p. 102, ed. Bruxelles. He has some 
excellent remarks upon language, although his instances are 
ludicrous, in most cases. As I have omitted to notice down 
instances, I must remind the reader that the text is only an 
illustration, which if fictitious would serve my purpose, 
although I have wished to convey information by all parts of 
that illustration. For it has a general aim as well as par- 
ticular ones: the general aim is to introduce to the mind 
that peculiarity of some parts of Scripture, if not all, which 
is most clearly exhibited, perhaps, in Jotham’s fable; the 
primary interpretation of which evidently does not account 
for several expressions in it, and so leads us to look for an 
explanation of the explanation. The particular aims are: 
first, to introduce to the mind some of the perplexities and 
wonders of the material world ; secondly, the connexion of 
different languages with each other, and the things to be 
' learned from it. This I leave for others to follow out if 
thought expedient. Thirdly, the illustration deals only with 
the Indo-Germanic or Japhetic branch, as feeling it to be 
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uncertain if there is any such thing as an orthodox Semitic 
nation now, which, if the case, is too awful a thing not to 
influence one in the choice of the nations used to illustrate _ 
the diffusion of primitive tradition. This will be enough to 
suggest to the reader that I have wished to look several 
ways in things seemingly incidental, though anxious to have 
the main thing attended to, and not these incidental ones. 
A fictitious instance, then, may be given, to throw a light 
on my meaning, in what I have said of customs in the text. 
Suppose the word “superstitio” (whose etymology is so 
controverted) meant the duty of survivors, as such, to their 
ancestors ; when we see the importance attached in the 
Hindu law to the worship of Pitris, or forefathers, this 
custom throws a light upon the primary sense of that word. 


Nore (10.) p. 149. 

This is Westergaard’s opinion, in the preface to his Ra- 
dices L. Sanscrite, p. xii. “‘ Quarto jam seeculo ante Chris- 
tum natum, lingua Sanscrita ex ore et quotidiano usu reces- 
sisse, et, preeter viros nobiles et sacerdotes illam edoctos, 
ceeteri dialectos e lingua sacra ortas, sive, si vis, linguam 
Sanscritam corrupte et barbare locuti esse videntur.” 


Nore (11.) p. 149. 


The waters of Babylon (in conformity with what was said 
in the ninth note) mean, not the nations of Babylon only, but, 
in the ultimate explanation of it, those nations as a type of 
the world. It is the primary explanation with which we 
are here dealing. Now though it must, I think, be allowed 
that the influence of Hebrew through different translations 
of the Bible has had an incalculable influence upon European 
and other modes of thought and expression, yet in clearing 
up the etymological difficulties of these people, the Semitic 
languages did little or nothing. Even real resemblances 
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seemed absurd, from want of the intervening links supplied 
by ancienter languages, such as the Sanscrit or Zend. I 
have seen somewhere mentioned a treatise of Ernesti’s on 
the Semitic roots traceable in Greek and Latin; but his 
manner of disposing of facts, when they controvert his pre- 
conceived theories, is too well known, from his edition of 
Cicero, to make one care to consult him. Of modern 
writers, Fiirst, in the portion of his Aramaic Grammar which 
is published, and in his Concordance (though often justly 
censured by Gesenius for fancifulness) has yet paved the 
way toa comparison between the Semitic and Indo-Germanic | 
classes of languages. He has shown that among Semitic lan- 
guages there are several words of like signification, two letters 
of which words are alike (ab. p. 194). He assumes that these 
two are the radical letters, and then proceeds to confirm 
this by the fact that this residuum from the triliteral roots 
meets its counterpart in the monosyllabic Sanscrit roots. 
In this opinion he is followed by Delitzsch, Redslob, and 
others. It is desirable to state this, lest the text should 
seem in any degree to countenance the belief of a separate 
fount of language, so to speak. 


Nore (12.) p. 149. 
Vish. P. p. 228. Bhag. Pur. i. 1. 15. 


Nore (13.) p. 149. 


The use of Mantras, or forms of prayer, in divers cere- 
monies, would be an instance of this belief. Compare Ori- 
gen c. Cels. p. 20. S. Athan. c. Ar. iil. 28, says, rijy axony 
THY puTwOkicay ard Tov SAacphuwy pynuatwy arovibacb: 
Toi¢ THe Evoe(selac Adyorc’ which passage may suggest, that 
such a use of words in false religions may be another in- 
stance of the way in which evil spirits inspired their votaries 
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with anticipations of the true. In Manu, xi. 33, we meet 
with the following example of this belief : 


° _ 
qa Va 4 Tee aa eared fea: 
‘¢ A Brahman’s weapons are his words; with them let the 
regenerate smite his foes.” 


Nore (14.) p, 149. 
See Majer, Mytholog. Lex. in v. Ganga. 


Nore (15.) p. 149. 


Quoted by Windis. p. 1903. In the Vish. Purana, p. 
495, Brahma, amongst other things, is said to be the spirit 
who is language’. The question as to the origin of language 
will probably be always settled according to the temper of 
the minds which discuss it: Aristotle arid Plato took oppo- 
site views about it, as may be seen by referring to Origen 
ce. Cels. p. 18, and Spencer's note upon it. Plato, as there 
quoted, says, melZw riva Sévapuer elva ij} dvOpwrelay rv Oc- 
pévnv ra twowra dvdpara roic mpaypaoiv. (Cratyl. v. fin.) 
Aristotle, on the contrary, that they were xara ovvOh«nv. 
(De Interp. 2.) Perhaps the latter, if hardpressed, would 
have owned to holding a belief in the theory of a civil com- 
pact (see Eth. Nic. vi. 11, p. 1160, a. 10), which is the 
counterpart in morals to this theory of language in intellec- 
tual matters. Even Mohammed found it advisable to keep to 
the higher theory. Koran, Sura ii. 29. (bf Lu! pol eles 
‘“* So he (God) taught Adam the names of them all.” ‘Other 
authorities may be found in Walton’s Prolegom. i. § 1, &e. 
Dathe’s Pref. p. vi. &c. De Maist. Entret. ii. Diod. Sic. i. 8. 


2 Possibly the word “ Devanagari” contains a trace of some tradition to 
the same effect ; it reminds one of the Literee Angelorum among the Jews. 
See Thome Bang Coolum Orientale, p. 96. 
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Euseb. P. E. p. 516. It is amusing for those who take 
Plato’s view, to see the endless speculations formed by the 
opposite party—one assuming that prepositions and pro- 
nouns are only modified verbs (e. g. Hupfeld in Ewald’s 
Zeitschrift fiir K.des Morgenl.) ; another (e. g. Redslob de 
Part. 3) contending that they are apocopated verbs ; while 
all seem unwilling to acknowledge any thing divine in the 
matter. I shall avoid any further discussion here, and con- 
tent myself with quoting Dante’s words de Vulg. Eloquio, 
i. 5. “ Opinantes autem non sine ratione tam ex’superioribus 
quam ex inferioribus sumptaé, ad ipsum Deum primitus 
hominem direxisse locutionem, rationabiliter diximus ipsum 
loquentem primum, mox, postquam afflatus est ab animante 
Virtute, incunctanter fuisse locutum. Nam in homine sentiri 
humanius credimus quam sentire, dummodo sentiatur et 
sentiat tanquam homo. Si ergo Faber ille atque per- 
fectionis Principium et Amator primum hommem omni 
perfectione complevit, rationabile nobis apparet nobilissimum 
animal non ante sentire quam sentiri coepisse. Si vero quis 
fatetur contra objiciens, quod non oportebat illum loqui, 
cum solus adhuc homo existeret, et Deus omnia sine verbis 
arcana nostra discernat, etiam ante quam nos; cum illa 
reverentia dicimus qua uti oportet cum de seterna. V oluntate 
aliquid judicamus, quod licet Deus sciret, immo preesciret 
(quod idem est quantum ad Deum) absque locutione con- 
ceptum primi loquentis, voluit tamen et ipsum loqui, ut in 
explicatione tanta dotis gloriaretur Ipse qui gratis dota- 
verat. - Et ideo divinitus in nobis esse credendum est quod 
actu nostrorum affectuum ordinato letamur; et hinc penitus 
eligere possumus locum illum, ubi effutita est prima locutio : 
quoniam si extra Paradisum afflatus est homo, extra; si 
vero intra, intra fuisse locum prime locutionis convicimus.” 
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Nore (16.) p. 149. 


The Finger of Gop is synonymous with the Holy Ghost 
(see St. Matt. xii. 28, as compared with St. Luke xi. 20); 
and the thing here supposed is, that this Indian legend was 
based possibly on a diabolic imitation of the truth; for the 
phrase is frequently so used in the Old Testament. See 
Ps. viii. 3, as compared with Job xxvi. 13. 


Note (17.) p. 150. 
These words are taken from St.Gregory of Nyssa, i. p. 189. 


Note (18.) p. 151. 


S. Iren. lib. iii. 4, § 1, 2. * Quid autem si neque A postoli 
quidem Scripturas reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordi- 
nem sequi Traditionis, quam tradiderunt iis quibus com- 
mittebant Ecclesias? Cui ordinationi assentiunt multe 
gentes barbarorum, eorum qui in Christo credunt, sine 
charta et atramento scriptam habentes per Spiritum in cor- 
dibus suis salutem, et veterem traditionem diligenter custo- 
dientes, m unum Deum credentes. ... Hanc fidem qui sine 
literis crediderunt, quantum ad sermonem nostrum barbari 
sunt, quantum autem ad sententiam et consuetudinem et 
conversationem, propter fidem perquam sapientissimi sunt, 
et placent Deo, conversantes in omni justitia et castitate 
et sapientia.” So Plato, Pheedr. § 133—135, thought the 
invention of letters contributed to the perversion of truth 
rather than otherwise ; and it must be obvious, to any one 
who thinks at all, that oral teaching has its advantages, 
which advantages would gradually be lost sight of in- pro- 
portion as written teaching took its place. By this, of 
course, it is not intended to deny that written teaching is a 
blessing to men when too corrupt to be trusted with oral 
teaching, but merely to intimate that we do not well to 
pride ourselves upon having a medicine healthful to us, 
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Nore (19.) p. 151. 


Pseudo-Aust. de Nativ. Serm. 22. ‘“ Deus per Angelum 
loquebatur, et Virgo per aurem impregnabatur,” quoted by 
Assemanni, B. O. i. p. 91, when speaking of a similar pas- 
sage in St. Ephrem, ii. p. 328 b. ‘‘ By the voice Mary con- 
ceived the Might, that came to her body.” 


Nore (20.) p. 152. 


See Windisch. p. 224, who mentions that the Chinese 
- argued, from the universality of the language of brute 
creatures, that man must have forfeited that universality 
by sin. Compare also, for other traditions on the subject, 
Abydenus, ap. Cyr. c. Jul. p. 9, and Note g to the preface 
of Meninski’s Lexicon, Sect. 1. 


Note (21.) p. 152. 


The matter here is borrowed from St. Ephrem’s com- 
mentary upon Genesis i. p. 59: 
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Norte (22.) p. 153. 


The whole subject of the interference of Satan in the 
world before Christ is one which I have already touched 
upon in page 90 and page 108. If it seems, at first, strange 
to assume that evil spirits coined resemblances to the truth, 
and those often minute ones, or stole from the prophets a 
knowledge of things to come, I am persuaded that -this 
strangeness arises merely from not having thought of the 
subject. It will wear off as men come to reflect upon it, 
especially if habits of self-examination shall have predisposed 
them, from a knowledge of Satan’s mode of dealing with 
individuals, to think that there is an antecedent probability 
in the view of his government, which it is hoped the fol- 
lowing passages from the Fathers will put before the 
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reader. For whether it be from a preternaturat intelligence 
of the meaning of the least outward movements of our 
features, or (what seems to me most probable) from some 
more recondite mode of access to our thoughts, that Satan 
is permitted to know what goes on in our minds, with a 
view to avail himself of it; certain it must be, to any one 
who attempts a strict watch over himself, that he does exer- 
cise a marvellous foresight in dealing with us, to effect if 
possible aur ruin, and does set before us counterfeits of our 
true good, to bring about that end. Hence it would seem 
to be antecedently credible that his more extended govern- 
ment should be carried on upon the same rule, that there 
should be amongst the heathen external resemblances to 
Catholic doctrines and practices, which men who unhappily 
have never been led to look deeper than at the outside of 
things, ever have made, and probably ever will make, in one 
way or other, an excuse for their rejection of the truth. The 
following texts of Scripture may be cited, as showing that 
it is distinctly revealed to us that the heathen did worship 
devils. Levit. xvii. 7. ‘“ ‘They shall not offer their sacrifices 
any more unto devils (omy), after whom they go a 
whoring.” Deut. xxx. 17. ‘They sacrificed unto devils that 
are not gods.” (TON x ovtw> sat. Syriac, (tea ax} 
jas com |) 2 Chron. xi. 15. “He ordained him priests 
for the high places and for the devils (D" yw’), and for the 
calves which he had made.” Ps. evi. 37. “So they sacrificed 
their sons and their daughters unto devils (O'TW>), and 
shed innocent blood, even the blood of their sons and their 
daughters, whom they sacrificed to the idols of Canaan.” 
1 Cor. x. 20, &c. The Gentiles “sacrifice to devils and not 
to God,” damovtore kat o8 Oew. Syr. (tad. 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
“In the latter times some shall depart from the faith to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of devils;” where St. Paul 
is plainly speaking of heresies which borrowed from pagan 
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systems most largely. Rev. ix. 20. “They should not 
worship devils and idols of gold,” &c. To which add 
Ps. xev. 5, in the LXX., a text much quoted by the 
Fathers: wavrec of Ocot trav @vav Saysdvia’ which version 
shows that the opinion of the Jews of the time coincided 
with the subsequent teaching of St. Paul. These texts, 
then, show first, that devils were worshipped by the heathen ; 
secondly, that the sacrifices offered to them put men into 
connexion with those evil spirits, and so had more than an 
external resemblance to the true sacrifice; and thirdly, 
that there was seductive doctrine conveyed by them to men, 
Satan being able to transform himself into an angel of Light. 
Let us next proceed to some passages of the Fathers, which 
_will but form a comment upon these passages. 

Tertul. Apolog. adv. Gentes, c. xxii. ‘“‘ Operatio dsemo- 
num est hominis eversio; sic malitia spiritalis a primordio 
auspicata est in hominis exitium. Itaque corporibus quidem 
et valetudines infligunt et aliquos casus acerbos ; animze vero 
repentinos et extraordinarios per vim excessus. Suppetit 
illis ad utramque substantiam hominis adeundam subtilitas 
et tenuitas sua; multum spiritalibus viribus licet, ut invisi- 
biles et insensibiles in effectu potius quam in actu suo 
appareant: si poma, si fruges, nescio quod aurz latens 
vitium in flore precipitat, in germine exanimat, in* puber- 
tate convulnerat, ac si ceca ratione tentatus aer pestilentes 
haustos suos offundit. Eadem igitur obscuritate contagionis 
adspiratio demonum et angelorum mentis quoque corrup- 
telas agit furoribus et amentiis foedis, aut seevis libidinibus 
cum erroribus variis; quorum iste potissimus, quod eos 
ipsos captis et circumscriptis hominum mentibus comedat, 
ut et sibi pabula propria sudoris et sanguinis procuret simu- 
lachris imaginibusque oblata; et quz illi accuratior pascua 
est, hominem a cogitatu vere divinitatis avertat prestigiis 
falsis, quas et ipsas quomodo operetur expediam. Omnis 
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spiritus ales est; hoc angeli et demones. Igitur momento 
ubique sunt. Totus orbis illis locus unus est; quid ubique 
geratur tam facile sciunt quam enunciant. V elocitas, divinitas 
creditur ; quia substantia ignoratur. Sic et auctores inter- 
dum videri volunt eorum que annunciant; et sunt plane 
malorum nonnunquam, bonorum tamen nunquam. Disposi- 
ones etiam Dei, & nunc prophetis conctonantibus excerpunt, 
et nunc lectionibus resonantibus carpunt. Ita et hinc su- 
mentes quasdam temporum sortes zmulantur divinitatem, 
dum furantur divinationem. In oraculis autem quo ingenio 
ambiguitates temperent in eventus, sciunt Crcesi, sciunt 
Pyrrhi. Ceterum testudinem decoqui cum carnibus pecudis, 
Pythius eo modo renunciavit, quo supra diximus; momento 
apud Lydiam fuerat. Habent de incolatu aerio, et de 
vicinia siderum, et de commercio nubium, ccelestes sapere 
paraturas; ut et pluvias quas jam sentiunt ,repromittant. 
Benefici plane, et circa curas valetudinum. Leedunt enim 
primo, dehinc remedia preecipiunt ad miraculum nova,” &c. 
Cf. de Baptismo, v. ‘“ Nam et sacris quibusdam per la- 
vacrum initiantur (nationes extranez) Isidis alicujus aut 
Mithre . . . quo agnito hic quoque studium diaboli recogno- 
scimus, res Dei eemulantis.” And as Tertullian says this of 
one Sacrament, so of another, St. Just. Mart. pro Christ. 
Apol. it. p. 98 b, says: Of amdoroAo év roicg yevopévore 
tn ab’ray aropynpovévpactw, & xaXkira evayyéXia, otTwe 
taptowkay évrerdAOa adroi¢c tov “Incovv, AaBdvra dorov 
evyaptornoavra eireiv, Touro roveire tig THY avdpyyoly pov" 
TOUTS éoTL TO OwpUd pov’ Kal Td woTHoLOY Spolwe Aaf3dvra Kai 
svxaptorhoavra eimeiv, Towrd gore TO alua pov’ Kal pdvoic 
avroic peradovvat. "Omwe kal év roi¢c rov MiOpa pvornploce 
raptowkay ylvecOar piysnodpevor of rovnpot dalyovec? Sre 
yap aproc xat rorhpiov voaroc riPerar év raic Tov pvoupévou 
reXeraic per imAdywv Two, f} ewlorace, ij pabeiv duvacbe 


to which a parallel imitation already referred to (Dial. i. 
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page 135) existed amongst the Chinese and the Americans. 
To proceed with St. Just. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. Jud. 
p- 294d. Ev toh otv, & Toddwv, Afywv erégepoy, Sti a 
waparoincac & Aeydpuevoc diaBorog év toig “EXAnow Azx- 
Oivar eroincev, we kal did Tov ev Alyitry paywv ivio- 
ynoe, kat dia twv emt ‘HAla Wevdorpogntwv, xal ravra 
BeBalav pov riv éy taic yoadaic yvwotv xal lor xatéo- 
tyoev. -"Orav yao Atdyuaov piv vidy tov Arde & plEewe, 
iy penly Oa adrov ry DeuéAy, yeyevncOu Aéywor, cal rovrov 
evperny auméAou yevduevoy, cal SiacrapaxOévra Kal aroba- 
vovra avacrivat, tic ovpavdéy re aveAndAvBévat istopwer, Kat 
olvoy éy rotc puvatnoloe avrov rapapépwor, ovxi THv Tpo- 
AeAeypévny Urd Mwolwe avaypagéicay laxwB rov warpiap- 
Xouv roognrelay peunoOu abrov vow ; émav d? Tov “HoaxAéa 
iayupoy kal mEptvooThsavra Tacay TH Yiv, kal avrov Tw Ad 
&& ’AXxuhyne yevpuevov, kal aro8avdvra tic ovpavdy aveAr- 
AvOévae ALywouv, ov? THY ioxupdy we ylyac Spapety 6ddv 
avrov wept Xororov AeAeypévny yoapny spolwe peuyunoOa 
vow; Grav 8 rov "AokAnmidy vexpov¢ aveyslpavra, kal ra 
&Xa 740y Ocoarebcavra rapagipn, ovxi rac wept Xpuorod 
épolwe moogyrelac peppnoOar rovroy Kal ei robryw dnl; 
Here there are a number of minutize observed, such as to 
justify the allusions made in the text, p. 153, to the story of 
Crishna. 

Dial. cum Tryph. Jud. p. 296. “Oray d? of ra rou MiOpou 
puarhowa tapaciddvTec, AEywou tk wérpac yeyevnoSat avroy, 
kat ornAaov kadwot Tov térov, EvOa prety rove reBopévoue 
avty Tapadidwary, etvravOa ody! 7rd slonuévoy brd Aavi)d, 
bre AlBog avev xEi—pay erunOn 2E Sopove peyarov, peuyujoOar 
avtove inrforauat, cal Travra Tothoa dpolwe, ov Kal trode 
Adyouc wavracg piphoacBa zrexelpnoav’ Sxatorpaklac yap 
Adyoucg Kal wap’ éxeivoue AkyecPat érexvacavro. If the 
passage of Tertullian remind us of Satan’s power to pass 
through the world in a moment of time, these serve to recal 
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to our recollection his boldness in mingling with the angels, 
even when presenting themselves to God (Jobi. &.). If 
he dared to be among them, much more would he venture 
into places where upon earth he might attain to a know- 
ledge of Gon’s designs for his purposes. Again, p. 308, 
he says: Ele yap 8re govebecOa nat piocicba dia rd 
Svoua avrov péAXouev, cat Sri YevdorpopHrat cal wWevdd- 
xptoroe roAAol twit rq dvduart avrov mwapedtvcovrat, xat 
moAAove tAavhcovow"’ Smep cal tort’ woAAot yao aOea xat 
BAdoonua Kai dda év dvdpare abrov mapayapaccovrec 
éldakav, cal rd ard rov axaBdprov mvebparocg dtaf3dAou 
éuBadrAdueva raic Stavolac avrov Mldagav, Kal ddacxovar 
péxou viv. Hence we see that St. Justin recognizes a 
parallel mode of acting upon the part of devils before and 
after Christ’s coming, although we may notice with Molitor, 
iii. § 59, that Satan is spoken of in the Old Testament as 
having a much freer access to the court of Heaven than in 
the New Testament. S. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. § 81, 
p. 366. Nat gaoivy yeypapOa, wavrec of rod Tie wapov- 
atag tov Kupiov xAémrat ciot kal Ayoral’ wavreg piv ovy 
of ty Adyw, ovroe 8 of red Tig Tov Adyou capKwoewe, 
eEaxobovra: kaQoAuKwrepov’ aAX’ of piv roodqrat, Gre aro- 
oradvrec kal turvevOévrec id tov Kupiov, ov «Afrrat, 
GAAG Sidkovor. Pot yovv H yoagy, artoraAdey 4 copia 
rouc Eaurncg SodAovc, avyKxaAovea pera uifnAov xnpbyparoc 
él kparijpa olvov. (Prov. xi. 3.) Pirosogla d& obK ameo- 
TaAn bd Kuptov, add’ HAO, gnoi, xAamsioa, ij mapa KAéq- 
tov doOcica’ sit ovv déivamic H ayysAoc pdbay ri ric 
aAdnGelac, kal pi) Katapelvac év avry, Tavra évérvevoe cat 
kAfbac 2dtdake, ovxt prj siddrog tov. Kuotov rov Ta réiAn 
Tav tcoulvwv aod KaraBo\j¢ rou Exacrov iva éyvw- 
kéroc, aA\Ad pr KwAdvcavroc’ eyev yao twa wotAuav 
rére 4 sic avOowmove épyoutwn KxAoTH, OV TOV ideropE- 
vou To ovagepoy oxotrouptvou, KxarevOuvobanc. d& sic Td 
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abugepov tig Ilpovolag tiv ExBacw rov roAuhparog’. 
Potter's note upon this place may be worth adding :— 
‘Clemens superius memoravit nonnullos fuisse qui dia- 
bolum philosophic auctorem existimarent, Strom. 1. § 18, 
p. 326. Putarent enim e veteribus non pauci, angelos 
malos, sive feminarum amore captos, sive ut homines in 
errores traherent, varias illis artes ac disciplinas revelasse. 
Tatianus Orat. ad Greec. pp. 28, 29. ‘Yrd@ecte 82 adroic tic 
arocractag of avOpwro yivovrar’ Staypaypa yap avroic 
aorpo0ectac avadelEavrec, Horep of roig xbPBore walZovrec, 
THY eiappévny sionyhaavro Alay aduov’ Defectionis occasio 
ipsis et scopus sunt homines. Figuras enim positionis 
siderum hominibus ostendentes, tanquam in testarum ludo, 
fatum, rem prorsus iniquam, introduxerunt. Hermias phi- 
losophus, cum Tatiano editus, pp. 213, 214. Aoxei yap por 
(copla) riv apxny eiAnpéva amd tig Tov ayyf&Awy azo- 
orastac. Videtur enim mihi sapientia ab angelorum de- 
fectione principium habuisse. Tertullianus, Apolog. cap. 35. 
Qui astrologos, et aruspices, et augures, et magos de Cz- 
sarum capite consultant, quas artes ut ab angelis deserto- 
ribus proditas, et a Deo interdictas, ne suis quidem causis 
adhibent Christiani. Idem de Idololatr. cap. 9. Angelos 
esse illos desertores, amatores feminarum, proditores hujus 
curiositatis (astrologiz) proinde quoque damnatos a Deo. 
Idem de Cultu Femin. hb. i. cap. 2. Nam et illi qui ea con- 
stituerunt damnati in pcenam mortis deputantur : illi sci- 
licet angeli, qui ad filias hominum de ccelo ruerunt, ut hee 
quoque ignominia feminze accedat. Nam et cum materias 
quasdam bene occultas, et artes quasdam non bene revelatas, 
. Seeculo multo magis imperito prodidissent, (siquidem et me- 
tallorum opera nudaverant et herbarum ingenia traduxerant, 
et incantationum vires provulgaverant, et omnem curiosi- 


5 Compare what has been said above, p. 90. “ First, the truth,” &c. 
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tatem usque ad stellarum interpretationem designaverant,) 
proprie et quasi peculiariter feminis instrumentum istud 
muliebris glorize contulerunt lumina lapillorum quibus mo- 
nilia variantur, et circulos ex auro, quibus brachia arc- 
tantur, et medicamenta ex fuco, quibus lanz colorantur, 
et illum ipsum nigrum pulverem, quo oculorum exordia pro- 
ducuntur. Clemens postea, Strom. v. p. 650. Oi dyyeAoe 
extivot, of Tov avw KAhpov siAnydrec, xaroAwPhaavrac sic 
noovac, @eirov ta amdppnta raic yivatw, dca re sic 
Yyvoow aitayv adgixro, kouvTrévrwy tav adAwy ayyéAwr, 
padXoy d2 rnpobvrwy eic tiv Tov Kuofouv wapovolay. Conf. 
Strom. vi. p. 822. Psedag. lib. iil. c. 2. extremum, et quz 
ibi adnotata sunt. Porro his aliisque hujusmodi opinionibus 
originem preebuisse videtur Enochi liber supposititius, qui 
Spicileg. Patrum, sec. 1, a Joan. Grabio editi p. 350, de 
quodum lapso angelo heec continet : "Ed{dake yap ra pvo- 
thpta, kal amexddupe ty alw@ve ta év ovpave’ émerndebovot 
ra trerndebpara avrov, eidévat ra pvoThota ToAUw@ow of viol 
rwv avOpwrwv. Secreta palam fecit, et ista quee in ccelis 
occlusa erant seculo revelavit. Genium ejus student as- 
sequi, et arcana queeque perscrutari non verentur filii homi- 
num.” This passage, however, of the book of Enoch is, in 
part, in the ancient AXthiopic version (ix. 5), which, if a Liber 
supposititius, certainly contained much ancient tradition, 
while the fact that the Fathers m general (i. e. the Holy 
Spirit in them possibly, as in St. Jude) recognized a certain 
part of it to contain divine teaching, is additional reason for 
reverencing such parts. 

Origen c. Cels. lib. i. p. 129. "Emet 82 pera rabra xa 
wept rov KAaZopueviou 6 KéAaoe elie, roocbeic ért ri¢ kar 
avrov ioropiac, “uwy ov rovrd pact, we aoa 4 uy? avrov 
mwoAAdki¢c amroATovea TO ow@pa repleTOAE’ aowpatoc; Kat 
ove: Trovroy évdpuicav Oedv of avOowror” Kat wpd¢ TovTO 
phoouev, Ste Taxa rwovnpol rivec Salpovec rotavra wKovd- 
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pnoay avayoagivat (ov yao micrebw Sri Kal yeveaOat wxovd- 
e cf “S , Q ~~ 9 ~ A 4 

pynoav)* iva ra moognrevOlvra wept rov “Inaov, xai ta Asx- 

Gévra im avrov, irot we wAdopuata Spots ixetvore StaBar- 


Anrat, } we oddey wAEioy Erfpwv Exovra, uh wave Oavpatnra: 


And so again, ibid. lib. iv. p. 228. Ei d2 tmtp rov eerdcae 
ra KéAcov raxdAovfov oxorovpev, OnAov Ste Kat avrov 
igowrspar trav ceuveov Pepexbdov, cat IvOaydoov, cat Sw- 
Koarouc, Kat TlAdrwvoe, xal rov girdocdgwrv émrAwyr cicw 
ai tov addywr Gowv’ Step éott Kal adrdbev ov pdvov areu~ 
gaivov, aGAXAd kal arorwratov’ iva 8: kal miorebowper, Tivac 
&k Tie achuov gwvii¢ rwv dpviOwv paldvrag Srt amlact roe 
of doviBec, Kai worjaovat rade 7} THO, MPOdHAOUY’ Kal TovT’ 
Epovpev ard Tw Samudvwy auuPodrAKwe avOpwroe dednrAWo- 
Pat, xara axordy Tov wept Tov amarnOjvat ord TwY SaidvwY 
tov avOpwrov, Kat xatacracOijvat avrov roy vou an’ 
ovpavov Kat Osov eri yiv Kal ra Eri katwrépw. It. seems 
to have been a common plan with the Platonists afterwards 
to avail themselves of such incidents as those here alluded 
to, in order to show that they could produce a parallel to 
our Lorp’s history. This, then, might furnish a good in- 
stance of Satanic foresight. 

St. Athanasius, de Incar. Verbi Dei, § 11. p. 56. Toootroy 
8 jofBouvv Sri xat Saluovac 2Ophoxevoy Aowroy xat Deodc 
avnydoevor, tac ériOuutacg abray arorAnoovvrec’ Ouctac te 
yao Gowy addywr, kat avOourwv opayac, Horep sipnrat 
apdtepov, tic To exelvwy kaBijxov éereréXovy, wAEiov Eavrod¢ 
rotc éxelywy olorphyact xatadeopebovtsc. Sid TovTo youv 
cat paysiat tap’ avroic 2idaoxovro, cal pavteia kata téroy 
stove avOpwrove érAdva, cal mavtec Ta yevicewc, Kal Tov 
sivat tavTwy ta atria troig darpotc Kal Toi¢ Kat’ ovpavoy 
wactv averlBovv, undiy rAfov trav pawopuévwv AoyiZopuevor. 
wai SAwe wavta fw aos3elac Kat wapavoulac pecra, xal 
pdvoc 6 Osd¢ ovd? 6 robrov Adyog éreyewwexero, xalrot ovK 
apavn Eavrov rotc avOpwroe emuxptibac, odd? axdiv. rh 
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mepi Eavrov yewoww avroic Sedwxwe, aAAG Kal worxlrAwe Kai 
dea TOAAGY adTiy adroic ?paxAWeac. 

Page 88, § 47. Kat waAa piv ra ravraxov rie atarne 
rav pavrelwy tretAHowro, Kal ra tv AsAdoic, xai Awddvy, 
wat Bowwrig, cat Auxtg, cat AiBby, cat Alyérry, cai Kapel- 
poic, pavrebpatra cai 4 IIvOla tOavudtovro rH gpavraciq 
rav avOpwrwy. viv o8 ag’ ob Xpiordc xarayyéAAerat Tavra- 
xo, wlravra xal robrwv 7 pavia, Kal ovK teriy ire Aocrov 
év avrotc 6 pavrevdépevoc. xat wdéAat piv Salpoveg Epavracio- 
axdrouy toic avOowmrorc, tpoxaraAapPdvorrec:wHyac, f) To- 
ranove, 7 EbXa, 7 ALOoue, Kal obtw raic payyavelate 2érhyt- 
Tov TOG Appovac. vy O: Tic Oelac émipavelac Tov Adyou ye- 
- yevnutvnc, wéravra tobrwv h pavracta. tw yao onpely Tov 
cravpou kat pdvov & avOpwroe xpdpevog, areAabver robrwy 
Tae arérac. Kal wadat piv rove rapa romtaic Aeyouévove 
Ala xat Kpdvov cat ArdéAXwva kat fowacg tvdéuZov of av- 
Down at Oeovc, kai robrove érAavavro ofBovrsc’ dort 62 rod 
Lwrijpoc tv avOpwwroe pavévroc, éxeivoe piv eyupvwOnoav 
évreg FvOowror Ovyroi, wdvec S? 6 Xpraric tv avOpwmrae 
zyvwploOn Oedc aAnOivde Oeov Osdc Adyoc. Ti d2 wept ric 
BavuaZopévng wap’ abroic payslac av ne elrors ore wpiv 
piv éridnunoa tov Adyov, toxvs xal 2vipye map’ Alyut- 
rlowg cal Xaddalore ai “Ivdoig abrn, vai %éwAnrre rove dpa 
tag’ ry O& wapovala rig adnOelac, cal ri emipavela tov 
Adyou, Sinrly On cat arn, xal xarnoyhOn wavreAwe. And 
to this opinion thus expressed in his earlier work, he ap- 
pears to allude in a later one, as follows: cont. Arianos, 1. 
§ 43; p. 447. Odnére 82 pdvog 6 "IopanA, adda xal wavra 
ra 20vn Aorwdv, we mooslpnxey 6 ToOdfTHE, Ta piv eldwAa 
éautwy karadimmavovat, Tov 8 GAyOivoy Oxo Tov rov Xpio- 
Tov warépa émiytvmcKovel, Kal) piv THY Samidvwy pavracta 
karhoynra, povoc 8 6 dvrwc Osdc év ry Svdpmare rev 
Kuplov nuwv ‘Incot Xpiorov xpooxvuveirat. 


St. Oyril of Alexandria, de Ador. p. 185, says, as the 
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reason why Christ bade the devils to hold their peace, even 
when they spoke the truth, was for our good. Té ydo ror, 
he adds, pn Seiv rote wap’ éxelvore mpockeiaPa Adyorc, Kav 
ei aurny 20£dov avadwreivy tiv GdnPeaav, nal ra Evapyac 
éruja Afyev Sia rovro wadevdueOa. 'Avutdkkovteg yap 
Eo Gre ry adnOelg rd YetOoe Kataclvovrar rode axpowpk- 
vouc, ov xa Erepov oluat tpdxov fj xa Sv Oewrd r1¢ rode r9 
tov pédrog pita waparoupévouc thy alcOnow trav TiKPWY, 
kal Tg Tov yAuKtwy ererdoKy KatacvAgy 2OfAovrac 7rd zal? 
ére Aurovv. And again, p. 190 EB, he lets us see how Satan 
promised oracles through the same channels in different ages 
of the world. ... cra pnoly’ “Avayayé pot rov SapoviA, 
ovx we Tie tmpdac Hroe The paywr rlyvng Tiv TOV aylou 
Yuxnv wapeveyceiy Suvapévnc, avr’ we aed rev pavrevo- 
pévo ry rode xexonuévov gwvy’ trvOduny 82 Bre Ad-yorc 
Tioly aropphtoie Katayonrebovreg ta Sayidvia, Kat $dare 
katerdoovreg elowAa kal oxide Kal we tv iodrrpy popeac 
karaQcavrat rrpwy, Taxa rou TOV Saipovlwy KarawAarro- 
pévww acrewe ta tov Aeyoutvwv aroxopeiobat oxhara. 
And again, ibid. p. 322 A, he speaks of earthly wisdom as 
2% avOpwrlvwv evvowy Kai Saovwdove iumvolac ekev- 
pnpievoy. 

St. Ephr. ii. p. 478, speaking of the belief of certain 
heretics, that good angels went in to the daughters of men, 
says: ‘If the angels gendered children, then were it easy 
for devils at all times to commit whoredom with women and 
gender children. Lo! there are devils and women! con- 
sider of these, and see if they have had children. Let the 
virgins confute them, who, apart from men, have never borne 
children at any time. Mary alone it was that bore a Child 
without a man! for to Gop all things are easy. But if 
angels gendered children, no marvel then any more would 
be the virginity that bore our Saviour. For Satan, sure, 
would fain have had that virgins should conceive, that by 
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a virgin he might make a semblance of the Virgin Mary. 
His fraud made semblances of every thing, wo? oA a1. 
By virginity alone was he conquered, so as to be unable to 
counterfeit it.” The stories of Mars being the father of 
Romulus and Remus, and other kindred lies, appear to be 
on St. Ephrem’s mind here. Ibid. p. 533. “ Errors as coin 
did the evil one strike out; and in all ages did he melt 
iniquity, and in all times did stamp fraud,” &c.: and pre- 
sently after, ‘‘ These things did he introduce among the 
Greeks according to fit season, and other ones among the 
diverse nations, mischiefs suited to each generation: and 
among the Hebrews he mingled his own feasts with their 
feasts; among the priests, priests of Baal; and sacrifices 
amid sacrifices ; amongst prophets, prophets of fraud.” So, 
too, vol. iii. p. 92, after noticing again how Satan despoiled 
all generations, he gives us the clue to his mode of doing so, 
in the following awful words :—‘* Who would not be ashamed 
that his own soul is so foolish? that the evil one dwells 
within it, and it feeleth not his intimate access? He lets 
himself not be seen to the eye nor touched by the hand, 
neither is he to be tasted, that it should know that he is 
bitter, neither yet can he be smelt, that it should perceive 
that he is brimstone. Blessed be He that makes him to 
be without effect! The soul, then, perceiveth not the devil, 
though he dwellg in it ; yet does it not perceive his approach, 
nor his creeping up to it. And if he camp against it, yet 
doth it not find out his access ; and if he be in its neigh- 
bourhood, or if even in its own self, the soul doth not per- 
ceive it. Let us bewail our having boldly scrutinized the 
Son of our Creator.” This passage is quoted with a wish 
to make people consider, whether Satan’s present mode of 
dealing with those he tempts, does not make it credible that: 
he is, even after the Incarnation of our Lorn, allowed a 
wonderfu] power of access to our souls, so as to be able to 
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inspire them with bad thoughts even now. Neither do I 
think that any supernaturally accurate observance of ex- 
ternal features, &c., will account for all his modes of 
tempting ; since, when he finds a proposition in our minds, 
which we use as an argument against him, he raises up 
another to meet it, or endeavours to make us believe that 
this case is an exception. However, to proceed: we have 
here a witness from the great Syriac Father to the same 
doctrine which, as we have seen, was taught by St. Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and several of the Alexandrine Fathers, 
the most learned and acute writers of Christian antiquity. 
The same doctrine is also held by Pseudo-Basil in Es. § 218. 
Euseb. P. E. p.161 ¢. p.329 d. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. 
xv. Ll. (quoted by Dr. Pusey on Tertullian, p. 55.) who 
mentions his counterfeits of the birth from a virgin; Jerome 
on Esai. xli. p.158. Erasm. Methodius, Conv. Virg. x. 4& 5. 
Aretas on the Apocalypse, p. 382, 1. 21. p. 440, 1. 28. The 
doctrine thus generally held is stated in several places by 
St. Augustine, who reviewed the teaching of earlier writers, 
and often systematized it, thus standing as a particularly 
Catholic writer. Some of these are the following :—. 

©. Faustum, lib. xx. c. 21. ‘Sed maledicendi cupiditate 
Faustus qui profiteretur, oblitus est ; aut forte dormitans 
umbras somniando dictavit, nec cum verba sua legeret 
evigilavit. Populus autem Christianus memorias Martyrum 
religiosi solemnitate concelebrat, et ad excitandam imita- 
tionem, et ut meritis eorum consocietur, atque orationibus 
adjuvetur; ita tamen ut nulli Martyrum, sed ipsi Deo 
Martyrum, quamvis in memoris Martyrum, constituamus 
altaria. Quis enim antistitum in locis sanctorum corporum 
assistens altari aliquando dixit, Offerimus tibi, Petre, aut 
Paule, aut Cypriane? sed quod offertur, offertur Deo, qui 
Martyres coronavit, apud memorias eorum quos coronavit ; 
ut ex ipsorum locorum admonitione affectus major exsurgat, 


7. 
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ad acuendam caritatem, et in illos quos imitari possumus, ‘¢t 
in Itlum quo adjuvante possumus. Oolimus ergo Martyres 
eo cultu dilectionis et societatis, quo et in hac vita coluntur 
sancti homines Dei, quorum cor ad talem pro evangelicé 
veritate passionem paratum esse sentimus. Sed illos tanto 
devotius, quanto seeurius post certamina superata ; quanto 
etiam fidentiore laude preedicamus, jam in vita feliciore 
victores, quam in ist&é adhue usque pugnantes. At illo 
cultu, quee Greece Aarpeia dicitur, Latine uno verbo dici 
non potest, cum sit quedam proprie Divinitati debita ser- 
vitus, nec colimus, nec colendum docemus, nisi unum Deum. 
Cum autem ad hunc cultum pertmeat oblatio saerificii, 
unde idololatria dicitur eorum, qui hoc etiam idolis exhibent ; 
nullo modo tale aliquid offerimus, aut offerendum precipi- 
mus, vel cuiquam martyri, vel cuiquam sanctze anime, vel 
cuiquam angelo; et quisquis in hunc errorem delabitur, 
corripitur per sanam doctrinam, sive ut corrigatur sive ut 
caveatur. Etiam ipsi enim sancti, vel homines vel angeli, 
exhiberi sibi nolunt, quod uni Deo deberi norunt. Apparuit 
hoc in Paulo et Barnaba, cum commoti miraculis que per 
eos factze sunt Lycaonii, tamquam diis immolare voluerunt ; 
conscissis enim vestimentis suis, confitentes et persuadentes 
se Deos non esse, istoc sibi fier1 vetuerunt. Apparuit et in 
angelis, sicut in Apocalypsi legimus, angelum se adorari 
prohibentem, et dicentem adoratori suo, Conservus tuus 
sum, et fratrum tuorum. Ista sibi plane superbi spiritus 
exigunt, diabolus et angeli ejus, sicut per omnia templa et 
sacra gentilium. Quorum similitudo in quibusdam etiam 
hominibus superbis expressa est; sicut de Babylonis qui- 
pbusdam regibus memorize commendatum tenemus. Unde 
Sanctus Daniel accusatores et persecutores pertulit, quod 
regis edicto:proposito, ut nihil a quoquam deo peteretur nisi 
a rege solo, Deum suum, hoc est unum et verum Deum, 
-adorare deprecarique deprehensus est. Qui autem se in 
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memoriis Martyrum inebriant, quomodo a nobis approbari 
possunt, cum eos, etiam si in domibus suis id faciant, sana 
doctrina condemnet? Sed aliud est quod docemus, aliud 
quod sustinemus, aliud quod preecipere jubemur, aliud quod 
emendare precipimur, et donec emendemus, tolerare com- 
pellimur. Alia est disciplina Christianorum, alia luxuria 
vinolentorum, vel error infirmorum, veruntamen et in hoc 
ipso distant plurimum culpz vinolentorum, ét sacrilegorum. 
Longe quippe minoris peccati est, ebrium redire a Martyri- 
bus, quam vel jejunum sacrificare Martyribus. Sacrificare 
Martyribus, dixi; non dixi sacrificare Deo in memoriis 
Martyrum; quod frequentissimd facimus, illo duntaxat 
ritu, quo sibi sacrificari Novi Testamenti manifestatione 
preeepit; quod pertinet ad illum cultum, que (iriea 
dicitur, et uni Deo debetur. Sed quid agam, et tantze cxci- 
tati istorum hereticorum quando demonstrabo, quam 
vim habeat quod in Psalmis canitur, Sacrificium laudis 
glorificabit me, et illic via est, ubi ostendam illi salutare 
meum? Hujus sacrificii caro et sanguis ante adventum 
Christi per victimas similitudinum promittebatur ; in pas- 
sione Christi per ipsam veritatem reddebatur ; post adscen- 
sum Christi per sacramentum memoriz celebratur ; ac per 
hoc tantum interest inter sacrificia Paganorum et He- 
beeorum, quantum inter imitationem errantem, et preefigu- 
rationem preenuntiantem. Sicut autem non ideo contem- 
nenda vel detestanda est virginitas sanctimonialium, quia et. 
Vestales virgines fuerunt; sic non ideo reprehendenda 
sacrificia Patrum, quia sunt et sacrificia gentium: quia 
sicut inter illas virginitates multum distat, quamvis nihil 
aliud distet, nisi quee cui voveatur atque reddatur ; sic inter 
sacrificia Paganorum et Hebreeorum muitum distat, eo ipso, 
quod hoc solum distat, quze cui sint immolata et oblata ; 
illa scilicet superbee impietati dzemoniorum id ipsum sibi ob 
hoc arrogantium, quo haberentur dil, quia divinus honor est 
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sacrificium ; illa vero uni Deo, ut ei offerretur similitudo 
promittens veritatem sacrificii, cui erat offerenda ipsa red- 
dita veritas in passione corporis et sanguinis Christi.” 
Austin, contr. Faustum, lib. xxii. c. 17. ‘‘ De sacrificis 
vero nihil aliud mihi Paganus objiceret, nisi cur apud eos 
illa reprehendamus, cum in nostris libris veteribus talia 
sibi Deus noster jussisse legeretur offerri. Hic ego de 
vero sacrificio latius fortasse disserens, demonstrarem id 
non deberi nisi uni vero Deo, quod ei unus verus Sacerdos 
obtulit, Mediator Dei et hominum ; cujus sacrificii promis- 
sivas figuras in victimis animalium celebrari oportebat, 
propter commendationem future carnis et sanguinis per 
quam unam victimam fieret remissio peccatorum de carne 
et sanguine contractorum; quse regnum Dei non posside- 
bunt, quia eadem substantia corporis in ccelestem commuta- 
bitur qualitatem ; quod ignis in sacrificio significabat, velut 
absorbens mortem in victoriam. In eo autem populo hee 
rite celebrata sunt, cujus et regnum et:sacerdotium pro- 
phetia erat venturi Regis et sacerdotis ad regendos et con- 
secrandos fideles in omnibus gentibus, et introducendos in 
regnum ccelorum et sacrarium angelorum ac vitam seternam. 
Hujus itaque veri sacrificli sicut religiosa preedicamenta 
Hebrei celebraverunt, ita sacrilega incitamenta Pagani; 
quoniam qu immolant gentes, ait Apostolus, dsemontis 
immolant, et non Deo. Antiqua enim res est preenuntiativa 
immolatio sanguinis, futuram passionem Mediatoris ab initio 
generis humani testificans ; hanc enim primus Abel obtu- 
lisse, in sacris literis mvenitur. Non igitur mirum est, si 
preevaricatores angeli, quorum duo maxima vitia sunt su- 
perbia atque fallacia, per hunc aérem volitantes, quod uni 
vero Deo deberi noverant, hoc sibi a suis cultoribus exege- 
runt, a quibus Dii putari voluerunt, dante sibi locum vani- 
tate cordis humani: maxime cum ex desiderio mortuorum 
constituerentur imagines, unde simulacrorum usus exortus 
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est ; et majore adulatione divini honores deferrentur tam- 
quam in ccelis receptis, pro quibus sé in terris dzemonia 
colenda supponerent ; et sibi sacrificari 4 deceptis et per-- 
ditis flagitarent. Sacrificium ergo non solum cum juste 
imperat verus Deus, sed etiam cum superbe exigit falsus 
deus, satis ostendit cui debeatur.” 

St. Aust. De Trinitate, lib. iv. 13. ‘“‘ Quia enim non per- 
venerat diabolus quo ipse perduxerat, (mortem quippe spi- 
ritus in impietate gestabat, sed mortem carnis non subierat, 
quia nec indumentum susceperat) magnus homini videbatur 
princeps in legionibus dzemonum, per quos fallaciarum reg- 
num exercet, sic hominem per elationis typhum, potentis 
quam justitize cupidiorem, aut per falsam philosophiam magis 
inflans; aut per sacra sacrilega irretiens, in quibus etiam 
magicz fallacize curiosiores superbioresque animas deceptas 
illusasque precipitans, subditum tenet; pollicens etiam 
purgationem animz, per eas quas reXerac appellant, trans- 
figurando se in angelum lucis per multiformem machina- 
tionem in signis et prodigiis mendacii. Facile est enim 
spiritibus nequissimis per aérea corpora facere multa, que 
mirentur animz terrenis corporibus aggravate, etiam me- 
lioris affectiis. Si enim corpora ipsa terrena nonnullis 
artibus et exercitationibus modificata, in spectaculis thea- 
tricis tanta miracula hominibus exhibent, ut ii qui nunquam 
viderunt talia, narrata vix credant, quid magnum est dia- 
bolo et angelis ejus, de corporeis elementis per aérea corpora 
facere quze caro miretur ; aut etiam occultis inspirationibus 
ad illudendos humanos sensus phantasmata imaginum ma- 
chinari, quibus vigilantes dormientesve decipiat, vel furentes 
exagitet? Sed sicut fierl potest ut homo vita ac moribus 
melior, spectet nequissimos homines, vel in fune ambulantes, 
vel multimodis motibus corporum multa incredibilia faci- 
entes, nec ullo modo facere talia concupiscat, nec eos prop- 
terea sibi preeponendos existimet; sic anima fidelis et pia, 
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non sdlum si videat, verum etiam si propter fragilitatem 
carnis exhorreat miracula dzemonum, non ideo tamen aut 
non se posse talia dolebit, aut ob hoc illos meliores esse judi- 
cabit, cum sit preesertim in societate sanctorum, qui per 
virtutem Dei cui cuncta subjecta sunt, et minime fallacia, 
et multo majora fecerunt, sive homines, sive angeli boni. 
Nequaquam igitur per sacrilegas similitudines et impias 
curiositates et magicas consecrationes anime purgantur et 
reconciliantur Deo; quia falsus mediator non trajecit ad 
superiora, sed potius obsidens intercludit viam per affectus, 
quos tanto maligniores, quanto superbiores, suse societati 
inspirat ; qui non possunt ad evolandum pennas nutrire 
virtutum, sed potius.ad demergendum pondera exaggerare 
Vitiorum, tanto gravius animé ruituré, quanto sibi videtur 
evecta sublimius.” Tio this may be subjoined a passage 
which, though it in part only applies to the present subject, 
yet also contains much which bears upon. other matters 
treated of in these dialogues. It occurs in lib. xii. § 24, of 
the same treatise. ‘‘ Plato ille philosophus nobilis persua- 
dere conatus est vixisse hic animas hominum, et antequam 
ista * corpora gererent ; et hinc esse quod ea que discuntur 
reminiscuntur potius cognita, quam cognoscuntur nova. 
Retulit enim puerum quendam, nescio que de geometrica 
interrogatum, sic respondisse tanquam esset illius peritissi- 
mus disciplinze. Gradatim quippe atque artificiose interro- 
gatus, videbat quod videndum erat, dicebatque quod viderat. 
Sed si recordatio hc esset rerum antea cognitarum ; non 
utique omnes vel pene omnes, eum illo modo interrogarentur, 
hoc possent. Non enim omnes in priore vite geometre 
fuerunt, cum tam rari sint in genere humano ut vix possit 


« I may notice here, what I ought to have noticed before, that in ecclesi- 
astical Latin, borrowed perhaps, as it was, from the poor who had the 
Gospel preached to them, iste is used for hic; as, Dignare, Domine, die tsto 
sine peccato nos custodire. 
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aliquis inveniri; sed potius credendum est -mentis intel- 
lectualis ita conditam esse naturam, ut rebus intelligibi- 
libus, naturali-ordine, disponente Conditore, subjuncta -sic 
ista videat in quadam luce sui generis incorporeé, quemad- 
modum oculus carnis videt que in hic corporeé luce circum- 
adjacent, cujus lucis capax eique congruens est creatus. 
Non enim et ipse ideo sine magistro alba et nigra discernit 
quia ista jam noverat, antequam in. hac carne crearetur. 
Denique cur de solis rebus intelligibilibus id fieri potest, ut 
bene interrogatus quisque respondeat quod ad quamque 
pertinet disciplinam, etiamsi ejus ignarus est? ‘Cur -hoc 
facere de rebus senstbilibus nullus potest, nisi quas isto vidit 
in corpore constitutus, aut iis que noverant indicantibus 
credidit, seu literis cujusque seu verbis. Non enim ad- 
quiescendum est iis qui Samium Pythagoram recordatum 
fuisse ferunt talia nonnulla quze fuerat expertus, cum hic alio 
jam fuisset in corpore; et alios nonnullos narrant alii ejus- 
modi aliquid in suis mentibus passos; quas falsas fuisse 
Memorias, quales plerumque experimur ‘in somniis quando 
nobis videmur reminisei, quasi egerimus aut viderimus quod 
nec egimus ommnino nec vidimus ; et eo modo affectas ease 
lorum mentes etiam vigilantium, instinctu spirituum malig- 
norum atque fallacium (quibus cure est de revolutionibus 
animarum falsam opinionem ad decipiendos homines firmare 
vel serere) ex hoc conjici potest, quia si vere illa recorda- 
rentur quze hic in aliis antea positi corporibus viderant, 
multis ac pene omnibus id contingeret, quandoquidem ut de 
vivis mortuos, ita de mortuis vivos, tanquam de vigilantibus 
dormientes, et de dormientibus vigilantes sine cessatione 
fieri suspicantur °.” 

So, again, the same great writer speaks (as St. Clemens. 

5 The fact that magnetized persons pretend to such reminiscences is a 


ground, not for unbelief in what really happens to such persons, but for 
.“ trying the spirits ” who so influence them. 
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does) of their philosophers as follows : xiii. § 24. “‘ Illi pree- 
cipul gentium philosophi, qui invisibilia Dei per ea que facta 
sunt intellecta, conspicere potuerunt, tamen quia sine Media- 
tore, id est, sine homme Christo, philosophati sunt, quem nec 
venturum Prophetis, nec venisse Apostolis crediderunt, veri- 
tatem detinuerunt, sicut de illis dictum est, in iniquitate. 
Non potuerunt enim in his rerum infimis constituti nisi 
quzerere aliqua media per que ad illa que intellexerant subli- 
mia pervenirent, atque ita in deceptores dzemones inciderunt, 
per quos factum est ut immutarent gloriam incorruptibilis 
Dei in similitudinem imaginis corruptibilis hominis, et volu- 
crum, et quadrupedum, et serpentium. In talibus enim 
formis etiam idola instituerunt sive coluerunt.” 

Such, then, is the concurrent testimony of the Fathers 
to the doctrine that all the gods of the Gentiles were 
demons ; and that these beings revealed to men resem- 
blances of the truth, with a view, by such anticipations of it, 
to keep them from the truth. It follows from this, that 
no external resemblances to any part whatever of the 
Catholic system, form any kind of presumption against that 
system, seeing that such anticipations of parts of it are, upon 
this theory, to be expected. And in regard to the credi- 
‘bility of the theory itself, the proper question for serious 
people to ask themselves, before rejecting it, seems to be 
‘the same as in other cases of concordant testimony of the 
Fathers—whether or no they believe the Holy Spirit in any 
sense to guide the Church into all truth; and if they do, 
whether they can refuse to believe that He does so guide 
her in cases of universal consent: or whether they will run 
the risk of blasphemy against Him by making light of what, 
perchance, He has guided the Church to. It does seem 
that if Christians will not fearlessly and uncompromisingly 
ask themselves these questions, they are coming before Gop, 
as revealing His will in His word, with their own idols in 
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their hearts; and one cannot be surprised if He will not 
be at all inquired of by them. For opinions, self-chosen 
and without submission to the Church, are as much idols as 
solid things are: there is no worshipping of Gop, save as 
she teaches; all others worship idols, i. e. creations of their 
own heart. The Mohammedans do not worship the same 
Gop as the Church does; and others who affect an abhor- 
rence of idols may, we know, commit sacrilege. Upon this 
ground it may be that idolatry was looked upon of old as 
the type of heresy, and the threats of Scripture against the 
former to be now-a-days applicable to the latter. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to add, that the power 
of Satan and his angels extends of course only so far as 
Gop permits it. The claim to have all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, is a lie of his, which he 
endeavoured to use against the Truth Himself, before he 
knew to Whom he was speaking. His dealing with the 
Son of Man does, however, confirm the doctrine that has 
been here stated, and show (what is very fearful) that he 
has an intimate acquaintance with Holy Writ; for he was 
. able to quote it with an adroitness which (as has been 
observed of St. Paul in regard to heathen authors) shows 
that he did not possess a mere chance knowledge of it. 
His omission of the context of Psalm xci. 12—14, in the 
Temptation, also seems a type of his way of teaching doc- 
trine by parts only, so that it amounted to error at last. 

Of course it should be carefully remembered, then, that 
Satan could have no power, unless by permission from above ; 
and therefore it must not be assumed that the Fathers meant 
to teach that the world was governed by demons, which is 
indeed a lie that the father of lies uttered to our Lorp, 
(St. Luke iv. 6.) but is often contradicted by those writers. 
See S. Irenseus v. 21, § 2. 22, § 2, &c. S. Aust. Civ. D. 
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libb. vi. viii, S, Oyril. c. Jul. p. 124. Indeed the reader 
will have perceived that they have in some of the passages 
quoted guarded themselves against such a misrepresenta- 
tion, as also that they do not contemplate. the rites, &c., 
so far as they were witnesses to what was good to good 
men, but so far as they were a cunningly devised scheme to 
anticipate, and so make men satisfied while rejecting the 
teaching of the Church. 


Norte (23.) p. 153. 
See above on Dial. i. Notes 27 and 28. 


Note (24.) p. 154. 
Orig. c. Cels. p. 377. DabdAove S? Safuovac od pdvor dé- 


youev Hac, GAAG Kal oxeddv wavrec Sao Saipovac TiBéacww 
elvac. See Berkeley, Min. Philos. vi. § 12. Phocylides 
ap. Clem. Strom. v. § 128, p. 726. 


Nore (25.) p. 154. 


Wind. p. 1931. “‘ Das Dharma ist ihm (dem Kanada,) der 
Inbegriff von heiligen Gesetzen, Gebrauchen, und Uebun- 
gen, wodurch Brahma-erkentniss erreicht und das Bose fiir 
immer entfernt wird. Dies aber kann nicht geschehn ohne 
festen Glauben an etwas besseres als Menschenzeugniss, 
an den Veda, der géttlichen Ursprungs und die Recht- 
schnur (Sastra) des Lebens ist.” 


Nore (26.) p. 154. 
Ibid. p. 1896. ‘* Beide Schule halten,” &c. 


Note (27.) p. 154. 


This is taken from 8t. Ephr. adv. Serut. p. 107. The 
passage may be given at length :—“‘ Who hath searched out 
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his soul, and touched it ever with his hand, how and where 
it culls and lays up in itself its harvest of knowledge, sup- 
plying by repetition books which are in its heart, gathering 
by recollection, multiplying by reflection, minishing by re- 
mitted exertion? for in all these there is a wonder, and 
musings on Thy Majesty. Who is there that can enter 
into it, and understand how that place sufficeth for so much 
knowledge, and yet the soul lacketh? And is there any 
wonder at all greater than the memory that taketh in, yet 
filleth not, that giveth and yet lacketh not? in the heart — 
there is every thing, while yet there is nothing in it. Who 
can gaze upon the brightness of the memory, which is a 
shadow of the Creator, who cannot be comprehended, what 
He is? It taketh in without trouble the names of the 
creatures, and though there be no space in it, yet for every 
thing is there space in it. And how doth it by the names 
contain all things, while its strength weareth not out! 
Who can enter into the midst of the memory, and feel 
where they are, those names of the creatures, since neither 
- it nor they are to be felt ? in the mind and in the Essence 
they wholly dwell. Thus in the Very Father is the Very 
Son, while neither He nor they may be felt [to know] 
where they are.” 


Note (28.) p. 155. 
Aristot. Topic. viii. 14. p. 163. b 29. ’Ev ry punuovecp 


voor of rémot reBévrec evOde worovar pvnuovedecy. 


Note (29.) p..155. 


Aristot. Polit. viii. 4. Tovvavriow sxarepoc amepyaleo8ar 
répuce Tov Tver, turodifwy & piv rov cwuaroe wévoc Tiy 
dtavorav, 6 88 rabrng rd copa. That this was Aristotle’s 
own case we learn from Oensorinus de D. N. cap. xiv. extr., 
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who expresses his surprise that, suffering as he did from 
continual indigestion, he should yet have done so much. 
Origen’s language, c. Cels. p. 393, may be added to this: 
"H éopraGwv tic TH WvEbpart KaKol TO Wma, pH) TEpuKoG dia 
godvypa tig capkoc Eopracev pera TOV wvebuatoc’ 7 Eopra- 
Gwy kata oapxa, ov xwoei Kal Ty KaTd veda EopThy. 


Nore (30.) p. 156. 


It may be as well to suggest to persons unacquainted 
with chemistry, that the cases in which fuel of any kind, or 
other matters, are converted apparently or really into air, 
are not cases in which the substances used are destroyed ; 
for air is ponderable, and may in some instances be made 
to surrender up again the substances combined with it. 
Whether, indeed, ponderable matter may, under any cir- 
cumstances, be converted into imponderable or radiant 
matter, is (I am kindly informed by an experienced chemist 
whom I have consulted upon this subject) a question that 
may be entertained, yet could not affect the statement in 
the text, whichever way it was decided ; for imponderable 
matter would still continue to be matter. 


Note (81.) p. 158. 


Justin Martyr, p. 267. Ol¢ ov ovvrlfeuar . . . éredy ovK 
avOowrelorg Sidaypaoe KexeAcboueOa vn’ avrov row Xprorov 
telQecBat, adAa Totg dia THY paxaplwy TpopnTwY KnpvyOeiat 
kai roic 8c Avrov didayOetow. 


Note (382.) p. 159. 


On the bearing of the Mosaic code upon polytheism, - 
whether as formally developed by the servants of Satan in 
earlier times, or as subsequently adopted in an unconscious 
way by heretics, the reader may be referred to St. Athanas. 
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e. Arian. iil. 8. Ele rocavra (after quoting Deut. vi. 4. 
~ xxxil. 39, &c.) odk se avafpeoty tov Yiov, ovd? 8’ abrdv 
gort ta rovavta pyra’ GAN’ cic abérnow rod Pebdovc. *EE 
> os ~ e bd ~~ 4 A A lA \ 
apxnc your 6 Osdc ovk slate ry Addu tac rotabrac pwvac, 
kalrou Svtog Tov Adyou avy adty, dt ov Ta Tavra éyévero’ 


ov yap fv yosla pire yevouévwy eidwrwy, k.T. X. 


Note (383.) p. 159. 


Colebrooke, Ess. i. p. 196. “ Five great sects exclusively 
worship a single deity: one recognizes the five divinities 
which are adored by the other sects respectively, but the 
followers of this comprehensive scheme mostly select one 
object of daily devotion, and pay adoration to other deities 
on particular occasions only. Even they deny the charge 
of polytheism, and repel the imputation of idolatry. They 
justify the practice of adoring the images of celestial spirits, 
by arguments similar to those which have been elsewhere 
employed in defence of angel and image worship.” Possibly 
Colebrooke takes rather an external view of things here, 
seeing the Church early recognized the distinction between 
Aarosfa and other worship. See St. Austin, as quoted 
above, p. 214, and de Trin. i. § 13, in Ps. exxxv. § 3. 


Norte (34.) p. 159. 


The traditions of a purer or golden age, so common 
in the world, cannot be looked upon as mere witnesses to 
the fall of man, as something past. For had there been 
nothing in the continual declension of manners to keep up 
the tradition by falling in with it, man’s pride would surely 
have forgotten it. Homer's words attest this belief: 

Tlavpat yap rou maideg Guotor qarol wéXovrat’ 


Oi wAgovec xaxloug’ mavpor dé re warpdc agelouc. 


Odyss. ii. 275. 
Q 
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as do those of Aratus, Phzen. 135. 
Obs Er’, Eon [0 Alen], siowirde, AsboeaPa xadfover’ 
Olny xptoeoe marépec yeveny eAlwovro 
Xeportpny, vueic St xaxwdrepa r” 2EeleoOe. 
Kai 84 cov méAguor kat O) Kal avapotoy dua 
"Esoar iv avOpumot’ xaxov & tmrixelaerar aAyoe: 


and Horace, Od. iii. vi. 46, on which place Doring quotes 
these passages, attesting a belief in a degeneracy. 


Note (35.) p. 159. 


Herodotus (i. 131) tells us of the Persians and (iv. 59) of 
the Scythians, that they had neither images (aydApara) nor 
altars to the gods: the same Varro (ap. Aug. Civ. D. iv. 9) 
assures us was the case with the Romans in early times, as 
Bardesanes (ap. Eus. P. E. p. 274. d., 275. b.) does of the 
ancient Seres and Brahmans; and Euseb. (p. 29. d.) thinks it 
was the case with most ancient nations. Tacitus (Germ. c. 9) 
mentions the same of the ancient Germans, as does Win- 
disch. (p. 348) of the Chinese ; and Carli Rubbi (xi. p. 171) 
remarks of the Americans what will apply to other nations: 
‘« La superstitione si modificd in proportione che la dottrina 
teologica si corruppe. Le rappresentazione della Divinita 
si multiplicarono. Queste divennero altrettanti oggetti di 
adorazione. Cosi i tempj, gli oratorj, e le piramidi, si pro- 
pagarono in onore degli Dei particolari o penate.” See also 
Cyril. c. Jul. p. 193, and Menard on Diog. Laert. ii. p. 159, 
ed. Hiibner. 


Nore (36.) p. 159. 


See St. Luke xviii. 8. For a description of the Kaliyuga, 
or last age, see the Vish. Purana, bk. vi. ch. 1. The fol- 
lowing is a part of it :—%“ The laws that regulate the con- 
duct of husband and wife will be disregarded, and oblations 

7 
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to the gods with fire no longer be offered. In whatever 
family he may be born, a powerful and rich man will be held 
entitled to espouse maidens of every tribe. A regenerate 
man will be initiated in any way whatever, and such acts of 
penance as may be performed will be unattended with any 
results. Every text will be Scripture that people choose 
to think so; all gods will be gods to them that worship 
them, and all orders of life will be common alike to all per- 
sons. In the Kali age, fasting, austerity, liberality, prac- 
tised according to the pleasure of those by whom they are 
observed, will constitute righteousness,” &c. The lawless- 
ness of the last times contemplated in Scripture is here 
also spoken of, as by Aratus, Phzenom., as just quoted. 


Nore (37.) p. 160. 


See 1 Cor. x. 20. Ps. xvi. 5, &c. St. Austin in Ps. exxxv. 
3, upon those words of the Septuagint, Ps. xev, 4, “ Di 
_ Gentium deemonia,” thus observes: “ Hoc quidem in He- 
brzeo dicitur non ita esse scriptum, sed, ‘ Diz Gentium simu- 
lacra.’ Quod si verum est, multo magis credendi sunt Sep- 
tuaginta Divino Spiritu interpretati, quo Spiritu et illa dicta 
sunt que in Hebreeis literis sunt: eodem namque operante 
-Spiritu etiam hoc dici oportuit quod dictum est: ‘ Dii Gen- 
tium dsemonia,’ ut intelligeremus sic in Hebreo positum, 
‘Dii Gentium simulacra,’ ut dzemonia potius quee sunt in 
simulacris significarentur. Nam quod attinet ad ipsa simu- 
lacra quee Greece appellantur idola . . . ait, Apostolus, ‘ Sei- 
mus quia nihil est idolum ;* hoc enim retulit ad materiam 
terrenam sensu carentem. Item ne quisquam putaret non 
esse aliquem viventem sentientemque naturam, que Gentium 
sacrificiis delectetur, adjunxit, ‘Sed que immolant Gentes, 
dsemoniis immolant et non Deo. Nolo enim vos socios fieri 
dsemoniorum.’” 


Q2 
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Nore (38.) p. 160. 


St. Austin in Ps. exiii. En. ii. § 5. ‘“ Quis autem adorat, 
vel orat intuens simulacrum, qui non sic afficitur, ut ab eo 
se exaudiri putet, ab eo sibi preestari quod desiderat speret ? 
Itaque homines, talibus superstitionibus obligati, plerumque 
ad ipsum solem,” &c.: and in § 6, ‘‘ Plus simulacra valent 
ad curvandam infelicom animam, quod os habent, oculos 
habent,” &c. 


Note (39.) p. 163. 
In Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindus, i. p. 293. 


Note (40.) p. 163. 
See Bopp’s Nalus, p. 11. 


Note (41.) p. 164. 


It may be as well to make a few remarks upon the text 
here, in order to secure it against mistakes that possibly 
may arise from it. 

1. Moral /aws are here spoken of as mutable, only in the 
sense in which they are expressions of a moral law which 
cannot be wholly enunciated in words. Thus when St. Paul 
says that all the special commandments are “ briefly com- 
prehended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” the former (viz. the special commandments, ‘* Thou 
shalt not kill,” &c.) are what are here meant by moral 
laws : the latter is a close approximation to what is meant 
by a moral law. Now it may be made a question whether 
this moral law is dependent upon the mere will of the Al- 
mighty, or whether there is an eternal, immutable fitness in 
it ; and the reason why I wished to avoid entering into this 
question in the text is, because it: appears to me to partake, 
in one light at least, of the temper of that insolent remark 
made by Aristotle’s pupil, Agatho—viz. that ‘“‘Gop cannot 
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undo what is once done.” As if, where there is Omniscience 
to foresee, and Omnipotence to prevent withal, it were by 
any means possible that He could wish a thing undone ! 
And in a like way, if there be a law written on our con- 
sciences, which has no appearance of having changed, to 
what purpose is it to inquire whether such a decree of Gop 
can be undecreed by Him? Surely He foreknew the con- 
sequences of such His unchanged decree, and does reward 
or punish, and has ever done so, those who abide by or 
depart from it. The very notion of a law, in this view of it, 
implies subjection and creatureship. And to suppose any 
immutable thing which bound Gop to act so and so, and 
not otherwise, would be to suppose Him to give up His 
attributes as Creator. This, indeed, He did at the Incar- 
nation, yet so as that He became obedient to the Law only 
so far forth as He was man. See St. Cyril Al. c. Nest. ii. 
p- 40. b. 

But if by moral law is meant, not a decree which renders 
it obligatory on creatures to act so and so, and not other- 
wise, but an attribute of Gop displaying itself to us and in 
us, as Christ is said to be made unto us righteousness and 
sanctification and the like, then this Moral Law’ és Christ, 
and so immutable. This is that Law of which the Psalmist 
saith that it converteth the soul, that Law which is the 
Truth, and so the Way and the Life. To discuss whether 
it is mutable would be the same with discussing whether 
Gop Himself is mutable. If Gop maketh a decree no 
otherwise than by His Worp, we ought to consider how 
weak our conceptions are at best concerning His Worp 
who is Gop, before we pry overmuch into His Worp, as He 
is Law. 

It may suffice thus to have touched upon this in- 


7 It is worth observing that a personality was commonly attributed to 
Law or Duty in the East. See Tholuck, Speculative Trinitats-Lehre, p. 43. 
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tricate queation, which cannot be fully treated without going 
into the doctrine of “Idéa. Enough, however, has been 
said to show what is meant by speaking of the further 
question, whether moral law is dependent upon arbitrary 
will, 

But besides this question, which deals obviously with law 
in a high and transcendental sense, there is another question 
far more important to the present subject, which is, whether 
the laws—i. e. the expressions into which the Moral Law 
is thrown in order to its being audible to us, so to speak— 
admit of change. And this they cannot be said to do in 
the natural course of things; in a supernatural one (that is, 
one in which Gop discloses His will in regard to individual 
acts) they are mutable. Thus, if love be the fulfilling of the 
Law, and we are not judges, from partial knowledge, what 4a 
our neighbour’s greatest good, then Divine knowledge may 
reveal what this is, though He do not show us how it is the 
greatest, good. It may be a yood to a reprobate to be cut 
off in his sins, if his further continuance in this state of 
probation would only entail upon him greater punishment 
in the next world. The knowledge of the whole of the case 
may constitute an act moral, which in ordinary cases were 
not so. It would not be moral in a parent to kill his son, 
or a host his guest ; but Gop, who may take away life when 
He wills, and does take it away in many cases by rules of 
which we are entirely ignorant, may command any person 
to do so, and therefore may command a father to do so, as 
He did Abraham ; or a host to kill a guest, as He did Jael, 
whom His prophetess would else not have praised. So, 
again, to tell a lie is immoral; yet we often are obliged to 
say things to those to whom we do say them, in the hearing 
of those to whom we do not say them, and to which last 
they convey a false impression. Hence, if we suppose the 
cloud of witnesses, of saints and angels, present, when the 
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saints of old were commissioned to teach things to these 
principalities and powers in heavenly places, it may have been — 
for these last, and not for man, that they were speaking; 
and this must necessarily make a great difference in those 
actions of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, for instance, which 
at first sight appear to result from want of faith. Saints in 
all ages have been “as deceivers, and yet true;” men of 
the world “daily mistake theit words,” because they live 
not in the same world of angels avd men in which the saints 
do live. To take an illustration from revelation itself: men 
of letters are at great pains to defend, even if they do nat 
recklessly pronounce spurious, whole passages of holy writ, 
because not historically accurate: but if (not historical ac- 
curacy, but) the grouping of events, real in themselves, in 
such way as may best typify things to come (see p. 74), was 
the object of the authors, then the events, unseen except 
by faith, in this case as in that, alter the character of the 
act of the writer or agent. What I am contending for is, 
that it is more credible that great saints of old were in- 
spired, under a supernatural system, to do typical actions, 
which without sufficient thought appear unsaintly, than that 
Scripture should have pandered to men’s captiousness, in 
giving evidence of its own honesty, by recounting their 
failings. 

I would not, however, be misunderstood to imply that 
the moral lessons to be drawn from the appearance of failings 
in the old saints were not intended: I think their actions . 
might be intentionally so framed as to teach moral lessons 
. to those who went no deeper, but to have far sweeter and 
deeper teaching for those who, not finding it in them to 
think aught amiss of the saints of Gop, believe that it waa 
of the Lorp that Samson sought a Gentile spouse, and 
Sarah drove out her which should be in bondage with her 
children—believe that the outward violations of the moral _ 
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law in the saints were obedience and love, when looked at 
from within. Is the love and awe of Gop in the saints now- 
a-days never mistaken for mere prudence or politeness, or 
some other low worldly principle? Happy they whose de- 
light (as their Master’s was) is in the saints that are upon 
the earth, and such as excel in virtue ; for by so delighting 
in them, they at times see the fulfilling of their Master's 
Law converting the soul; while others have but the gloomy 
sight of slavery to the world. Happy they who have oppor- 
tunities of learning from the world’s treatment of holy men 
now, to amend their own opinion of the old saints, and see 
the deeper view of their conduct, according to which they 
were obeying, not written laws, but Christ, who is the Law, 
as He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

The reader may find the distinction between moral and 
positive laws drawn out by Bishop Butler, Analogy, part ii. 
chap. i., and between the injunction of acts and that of 
habits in part ii. chap. iii. Upon the subject of man’s obli- 
gation to obey the voice of conscience, considered as the 
pulse (so to speak) indicative of the Divine Will, he will 
find very valuable remarks in Bishop Berkley’s Sermon on 
Passive Obedience, § viii. &c. 


Nore (42.) p. 164. 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. v. 10, p. 1134. b. 25... ro piv pice 


axlyynrov kal ravraxov thy avrny Exe Sbvauv, Gorep Td TUD 
kal évOade cat év [lépoarc kale’ ra 8? Sixata xevobpeva 
dpwotv' rovro O& ovK Eorw ovrwe Exyov, GAN’ ory wo” 

’ ~ ~- ’ ee > ew > > 8 
xalrou mapa ye Toic Osoic lowe ovdapwe’ wap’ jpiv © éori 
pév te kal pboet, Keynroy pévroe wav, aAX’ duwe zor 16 pev 


pice, ro 0’ ov oboe. 


Nore (43.) p. 164. 
St. Aust. de Doct. Christiana, iii. § 21, 22. ‘ Quicquid 
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congruit consuetudini eorum cum quibus vita ista degenda, 
vel necessitate imponitur vel officio suscipitur a bonis et 
magnis hominibus, ad utilitatem et beneficentiam referen- 
dum est, vel proprie sicut et nos debemus, vel figurate sicut 
Prophetis licet. In que facta legenda cum incurrunt indocti 
alterius consuetudinis, nisi auctoritate reprimantur, flagitia 
putant ; nec possunt animadvertere totam conversationem 
suam, vel in conjugiis, vel in conviviis, vel in vestitu ceeteroque 
humano victu atque cultu, aliis gentibus et aliis temporibus 
flagitiosam videri. Qua varietate innumerabilium consue- 
tudinum commoti quidam dormitantes, ut ita dicam, qui 
neque alto somno stultitize sopiebantur, neque in sapientize 
lucem poterant evigilare, putaverunt nullam esse justitiam 
per seipsam, sed unicuique genti consuetudinem suam 
justam videri, que cum sit diversa omnibus gentibus, de- 
beat autem incommutabilis manere justitia, fieri manifes- 
tum, nullam usquam esse justitiam. Non intellexerunt, ne 
multa commemorem, Quod tibi fiert non vis, alii ne feceris, 
nullo modo posse ullé eorum gentili diversitate variari. 
Que sententia, cum refertur ad dilectionem Dei, omnia fla- 
gitia moriuntur, cum ad proximi, omnia facinora.” He had 
spoken of marriage in § 18, see Note 50; and for more upon 
the subject of the polygamy of the patriarchs and others, 
see de Civ. Dei, xvi. 34, and c. Faust. xxii. 30, &c. The lan- 
guage in Canticles vi. 8 will show that Scripture does use the 
word ‘‘ concubines” as figuratively descriptive of somewhat 
relating to Christ ; and so of course the ¢hing might also be, 
unless a person denies ‘‘ multis uxoribus caste uti quenquam 
pro tempore posse,” as St. Austin speaks, de D. Christ. 
ib. § 27. 


Note (44.) p. 164. 


Plato, Rep. i..5. “Oray tic tyytc 4, &e. ren Anal, 1. 
ii. p. 75, and below, Note 24 to Dial. iii. 
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Nore (45.) p. 165. — 


In the text allusion is made to the acute remark of De 
Maistre, du Pape, conclus. § xiv. “Il n’y a rien de si in- 
faillible que l’instinct de Pimpiété.” 


Nore (46.) p. 165. 
See Cyril c. Jul. as quoted above, p. 64. 


Nore (47.) p. 166. 
For instances of such departures see the Notes to p. 45. 


Nore (48.) p. 166. 
S. Cyril, c. Julian. lib. ix. p. 313 b. Mereppunkérwv 8) 


sic aAnOaav rwv roeayparwy Kal twv év Torotc Kai aivlypact 
riv sic ra apuelvw AaBdvrwy peraBorrv, ov Kkarar\edbofa 
gauiv rov Noéuov, éxremepavOar dS padAov emi Karpov, cal’ 
dv jiv irérAaupbev 4 adrdnOaa, rovrécrs Xprordc¢” ei S2, Gre 
rav rorwy amexoueOa, kal ioxvotc Stavolag Supact rd THC 
adnOelac xaraPphaarrec pwc, tiv Toig lovdalorg avenerhdeu- 
rov woXurelay karopDovv yohucOa, riv rvevparuny TYinwYTEC 
Aarpelav, év airla worsirat ra Kal’ quac’ emewAnrrérw «at 
raic érépare tw emioTnuwy, Kal Toicd avrwy iévar oTrovod- 
Zovot, émelror peOeion ra 2v apyaic cal ra tov pabnuatwv 
sloaywytka, TO éy Kad@ yevéoOa trav éowovdacpivwn dia 
TwoAXne yéyovev avroic podvridoc. Where there is more 
on the same analogy: add’ ody? gwodawy yw’ sioépxopmat, 
as the comedian says. 


Nore (49.) p. 167. 
See more at length Note 20, p. 72, Se. 


Nore (50.) p. 168. 


The word ‘‘ wives” is added, to suggest a way of meeting 
difficulties arising out of such cases as Hos. i. 2. St. Aust. 
de D. C. iii. § 10, says concisely, “Quod in aliis personis 
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plerumque flagitium est, in divin vel prophetic persona 
magne cujusdam rei signum est. Alia est quippe in per- 
ditis moribus, alia in Osese prophete: vaticinatione con- 
junctio meretricis; nec si flagitiose in conviviis temulen- 
torum et lascivorum nudantur corpora, propterea in balneis 
nudum esse flagitium est.” As there was a difference of 
opinion about the passage alluded to, it is open to me to add 
here two or three remarks upon it. 

1. The sanctity of marriage depends upon Gov’s having 
joined the persons (supposed to be fit recipients) together : 
this He does by particular outward rites in ordinary cases ; 
but in some few cases, for which the reason can generally 
be discovered, He has dispensed with these rites. 

2. The fitness of the recipients depends also upon Gop’s 
grace, whereby alone marriage with one person can be 
chaste (see above, p. 120); by which a man might be enabled, 
as St. Austin suggests of the patriarchs, to use many wives 
chastely under the old dispensation ; by which harlots could 
be called into His kingdom before such Pharisees* as were 
formalists, and held the truth in unrighteousness. 

3. As of our Lorn’s female ancestors three were harlots, 
Thamar, Rahab, and she that had been the wife of Uriah, 
so it is likely that the coming in of the nations should be 
prefigured by the prophet’s marriage with a harlot. 

4. The nature of marriage seems to depend most inti- 
mately upon the nature of the union of Christ with the 
Church. When He intended one day to give the Jewish 
Law and Church (see Rom. vii. 1, &c. Isai. 1. 1) a writing 
of divorcement, He permitted divorces; but after that 

* It is of the utmost importance, in understanding the New Testament, to 
know that Jewish authorities mention seven kinds of bastard Pharisees, each 
of which has its counterpart in the New Testament, while St. Paul and 
Nicodemus, and others, which believed, would belong to the true Pharisees, 


who held fast the traditions, not of men, but of Moses—i. e. of Gop. See 
Molitor, i. p. 232. 
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, everlasting union with the Church, whereof Hosea speaks in 
the second chapter, divorce was no longer permitted, save 
for that which destroyed all membership with Him. 

These remarks will, I hope, make it clear how, under a 
miraculous dispensation, seeming violations of the sanctity 
of matrimony cannot well have been so; for the temper’ 
of mind of even a harlot may, by possibility, be far better 
than that of a formalist, who walks undismayed in the very 
midst of holy things, and uses the chiefest means of grace, 
fasting, alms, and prayer, as cloaks for unbewailed and un- 
punished wickedness. 


Nore (51.) p. 168. 


This is the way in which the Fathers in general argue 
against Gnostics, Manicheans, and others. Molitor, in his 
book upon Jewish tradition, endeavours to show that a real 
pollution was, under the old dispensation, conveyed from 
matter, ii. § 159. This mode of viewing things I suspect 
to have had its origin in the pantheistic theories which the 
cabbalists seem to have fallen into. It is, however, not 
necessarily a Manichean way of viewing them in Molitor ; 
for he would of course hold that matter was created, and 
only affected by the fall in such and such ways. The theory 
which some hold, that the descent from the material blood 
of Adam is the reason of men’s being born in original 
sin, will, however, be rather countenanced by such a doc- 


® That such was Thamar’s temper is rendered credible from the following 
. Striking words of St. Ephrem, Hom. in Nativ. vol. ii. p. 421. f. “ Holy 
_ was the whoredom of Thamar for Thy sake [O Lorp]J. Thee it was she 
thirsted after, O pure Fountain! Judah defrauded her of drinking Thee ! 
The thirsty womb stole a draught of Thee from the spring thereof! She 
was a widow for Thy sake! Thee did she long for; she hasted and was 
also a harlot for Thee. Thee did she vehemently desire, and was sanctified 
because it was Thee she loved,” &c. So also St. Just. Mart. p. 314. St. 
Cyril Glaphyr. p. 196. St. Aust. c. Faust. xxii. 60—62, 83—86. 
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trine, to which it affords a strong parallel, the Catholic 
doctrine being that the godvnua capxdc, }. e. somewhat im- 
material, lying in the will of the parents, is the source of 
original sin. Its presence forms the opposite of that Power 
which overshadowed St. Mary. See above pp. 119, 120. 


Note (52.) p. 169. 


The breaking of the Sabbath in going round Jericho was 
often noticed of old in this light, as by St. Aust. c. Faust. 
xu. 31. Tertull. c. Jud. 4. Greg. Nyss. ap. Gall. vi. p. 590. 
Origen and S. Ephrem on the place. Cyril. Collect. p. 17. 


Nore (58.) p. 169. 


Passages of this kind, if not in all cases the same, are 
cited by St. Greg. Nyss. ap. Gall. vi. 589; by St. James of 
Nisibis, ibid. v. pp. xciii—xev. Cyril of Alex. c. Jul. p. 309. 


Nore (54.) p. 170. 


S. Hil. de Trinit. lib. v. p. 44. “Cum lex umbra sit futu- 
- rorum, veritatem corporis umbree species expressit.” So St. 
Cyril. c. Nest. p. 81, c. speaking of the appearance to Jacob, 
says, Livec ovv Srwe, ody we aowpuarde te cal avagic 
Adyog j&lov palvecOa ry warpidpxy rornviKade tov Tov 
pvotnolov rérov mopoavadaivwy ary. On the subject 
of these appearances, St. Aug. de Trin. u1., and particularly 
§ 27, § 32, § 33, may be referred to. They are noticed 
here only as showing how, under the law, almost every thing 
was but an unsubstantial shadow of the things to be re- 
vealed. The first and second lessons for Trinity Sunday 
exhibit the shadows of the Law in striking contrast with 
the mysteries of the Gospel. 


Nore (55.) p. 171. 
‘Allusion is here made to the words of the Vishnu Pu- 
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rana, p. 327. “‘ He will, with the permission of the Brah- 
mans, give food to any guest who arrives at the time (of the 
Sraddha) or who is desirous of victuals, or who is passing 
along the road; for holy saints and ascetics, benefactors of 
mankind, are traversing this earth, disguised in various 
shapes.” This reminds one of Hebrews xiii. 2. ‘ Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares.” 


Nore (56.) p. 172. 


I have ventured to let the words of Scripture, ‘Sons of 
Gop,” stand unexplained, because it does not (as Dr. Pusey 
observes on Tertullian, p. 54) appear that such a title is 
any where applied to men in the Old Testament. Hosea, 
cap. ii., speaks of it as a name to be given at some future 
time. The phrase “ Sons of the Most High,” in Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 
comes nearest to it. Ifthe ‘vir prudentissimus,” whom S. 
Jerome quotes on Isaiah liv. p. 200, be, as one may suspect, 
St. Ambrose, who wrote a commentary, now lost, upon 
Isaiah, (see S. August. c. Jul. Pel. ii.) then we should 
see that he did not think it incredible that demons might 
have gone in to the daughters of men. For references to 
passages on the subject see Dr. Pusey as above, and Gal- 
landi, i. p. 223. My main object is to guard against its 
being assumed that we can argue with certainty from the 
present course of nature, what the course of nature was 
before the flood: and it is plain that such arguing is best 
guarded against, not by stating a positive opinion, but by 
showing that there are difficulties in the way of our coming 
to such an opinion. . 


Nore (57.) p. 172. 


After Aristeas, ed. Hody, p. 18, some of the most learned 
Fathers notice this as the ground why some birds are 
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classed as unclean ; as Origen (Cont. Cels. p. 225) in Levit. 
p. 226, where Ruzeus quotes Tertull.c. Mare. Theodoret 
has the same sentiment. 


NotE (58.) p. 173. 
Aristotle, Eth. iv. 6, notices this of his peya\orpennc, 


wept ravra padAoy Savarg Goa roAvypdvia Trey Epywr. 


Nore (59.) p. 173. 


See Rev. xv. 4, where Moses’ hymn is sung in heaven ; 
(whenee also the words 7 JON WY are quoted from it in 
Ps. exviii. 14, and Is. xii. 2, which both relate to Christian 
times.) Hence, m the Law, rites are said to be by an ordi- 
nance for ever, because they typify something external. See 
also St. Cyril. e. Jul. p. 322, aluviog rofvuv 6 vdpoe, x. 7. X. 
p- 243. Moses is like Christ, not as he is a king or a priest, 
but as a prophet, foreshowing that heavenly temple for 
which the saints long. See S. Methodius, Conv. Virg. v. 7; 
and St. Ambrose in Ps. xxxviil. 25, “Umbra in Lege, 
imago vero in Evangeho, veritas in coelestibus. Umbra Evan- 
gehii et Ecclesize congregationis in Lege, imago futures veri- 
tatis in Evangelio, veritas in judicio Dei.” Compare S. 
Irenzeus, ii. 28, who assigns as the reason why Scripture is 
not here fully understood, tva ast piv 6 Ode diddoxy, av- 
Opwrog St Sia wavricg pavPavy mapa Ccod. 


Nore (60.) p. 174. 

This is well observed by St. Cyril, de Adoratione in Spi- 
ritu et Veritate, p. 498, d. “Eor: o)) oty ovK acuudavic, ort 
BeBnroi wey re roy Syrwy Heicra piv 6 véuoc, ravra 62 olds 
xaBaoa roic xaBapoig? aA’ sic HO rodrntac avOpwriver 
To ixaorouv Cwov gucixdw ev pddra wapadaBwr dvlynow ov 
perolwe. MdOote & Gv 6 pnt 8H ax rovde wedwv adnBee ore 
kat avaudlBorov. Ta yap rot xact xaTeyvwomive, KaTauu- 
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aarreaOa deiv dparat TpoaTEraxeoe Kaundoy on Afywr kal rov 
xXowpoyovAXlov, vuxrixdoaka, kat Tov KaTappaxtny, Kal aoxa- 
AaBwrny, kat pvyadjy, Kai ra Ere robrwv aicylova... Eic 
nOav ovv qodrnta peraxomorioy eU pada Ta pvoKWe 
évdvra Tit trwv addywv Caw, sxaorou pipe simeiv Karaypa- 
ovroc, Warep tv Eaury rov rov deivoc tpdrov, kai év ol¢ 
av ein xataonualvovroc. “H yap ovyt xal peice avrot 
xareOloue0a rwe rou piv ayav Oepuode Kat evabevecrarouc 
kat Oodoa trav adAAwy breopipovrac auc f A€ovTac 7h Tt TwY 
roovrwy Erépov amoxaXkiv; rod¢ o? mpatic. cal noeualouc, 
«.t.A. It was strikingly said by Confucius (in Windischm. 
p. 159), that the later ages ran into superstition. by taking 
the symbol for the reality, yet that this ought not to hinder 
the due use of the symbol; and doubtless much light will 
be. thrown upon the whole question of symbols, such as those 
just noticed, by the study of hieroglyphics, which will, 
further, either show the naturalness of particular symbols, 
or else force us to assume of others that they were tra- 
ditional. In the latter case they may be said to throw light 
upon Scripture symbols, as history is said to throw light on 
prophecy. Each, by reflecting the light of Scripture, throws 
it on to us, and makes us conscious of it. 


Note (61.) p. 173. | 
Aristot. Hist. An. ix. p. 608. b 4. Totrwy 82 txun piv 


twv nOwy torw év racw we eieiv paddrov gaveowrepa ev 
roic Exovor wadAov Oo¢, cat warXiora tv avOpwry’ rovro 
yao Exe thy gbow amorereAcopévny, Gore cal rabrac rac 
Eee elvar paveowripac év avroic. To this may be subjoined 
a passage from Quain’s Anatomy, which, though not ob- 
viously bearing upon the text in this place, will be conve- 
niently put in juxtaposition with this passage of Aristotle. 
It is important to put down the analogies between our 
past. existence in the womb and that of other animals, lest 
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by not stating them one should seem not to have thought 
‘of them, while in reality they are mere analogies, upon which 
we have no right whatever to build hypotheses as to any 
future changes in our mode’ of existence ; changes, I mean, 
which if not allowed to be at once actually against reve- 
lation, are certainly unrevealed by Gop. For it can hardly 
be observed too often that analogy alone will not serve as a 
guide to the truth: it presupposes a revelation, or some- 
what claiming to be a revelation, which it may confirm or 
Clear up. And the use of it in confuting false revelations is 
this: that, as nature and real revelations come from one 
Author, false revelations will only have partial, temporary, 
and fanciful coincidences with nature. One need not fear but 
that the false will, sooner or later, be found to conflict with it. 
Dr. Quain writes as follows, § 61. ‘‘ In reviewing the succes- 
sion of changes during the progress of development, we 
recognize each of them ‘as a temporary or transition stage, 
which, while it lasts, bears a certain degree of analogy to 
a fixed condition of the circulating apparatus in some of the 
lower orders of animals, Thus, when in the embryo of a 
vertebrate animal, a single vessel, without any cardiac dila- 
tation, runs along the back, it at once suggests the idea of 
the dorsal vessels in insects. When at the anterior part of 
this vessel an enlargement occurs, where the ‘punctum 


1 I may remind the reader here, that the doctrine of transmigrations origi- 
nated, possibly, in the perversion of symbolical expressions for the belief of 
the continuance of habits after death. E. g. a man might be said to become 
a swine, when it was meant that he would be “ filthy still’’ in a future state. 
And if such perversion of symbols took place through man’s ceasing to 
“hold fast the traditions,” it is quite credible that there should be things 
in nature seeming to confirm the error, as there are things in Scripture 
seeming to eonfirm heresy ; and, for all one knows, designedly seeming so. 
Or again, if arts are under a divine superintendence in one view, hierogly- 
phics may, from the first, have been overruled so as to subserve this retri- 
butive dispensation. 

R 
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saliens’ is seen, and which assumes the character of a 
ventricle, it is the analogue of what is found in the higher 
crustacea. In the next stage, where two cavities exist, one 
Just before the other, representing an auricle and ventricle, 
it corresponds with the condition of the central organ in the 
mollusea. When the auricle ascends and the ventricle 
comes forward (the bulbus arteriosus reaching upwards 
' from its base), it is like the heart of fishes, in which it is 
ealled branchial or respiratory, from its sending the blood 
mto the gills or respiratory organs solely, and therefore 
discharges the function of the right or pulmonic heart in 
higher animals. When the auricular cavity becomes sepa- 
rated into two chambers by the growth of the septum, the 
ventricle still remaining single, it passes into the condition 
of the organ in the batrachial reptile. In the next place, 
as the development of the ventricular septum proceeds 
from the apex upwards to the base, before it is completed, 
@ communication will still remain at this point. The heart 
in this stage, consisting of two auricles and a partially 
divided ventricle, represents the condition of the organ in 
the ophidian reptile; and were its growth arrested at this 
point (of which many instances have occurred), that form 
of congenital malformation will remain through life in which 
the two sorts of blood are blended, owing to the imperfection 
of the septum. Lastly, even when all communication be- 
tween the ventricular cavities is cut off by the completion of 
the septum, the streams issuing from them are still, to a 
certain extent, blended by means of the current which 
passes from the pulmonary artery through the ductus arte- 
riosus into the aorta. Hence, until this diverticulum is 
closed, an analogy will still remain between the confor- 
mation of the organs of the foetus of the human subject, and 
the higher animals, with that of the reptile. It is finally 
cut off at the moment of birth, when the condition of the 
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~ circulating apparatus in the new being passes from that of 
the cold-blooded to that of the warm-blooded animal.” 


Nore (62.) p. 163. 


Tertull. de Idol. at the close, where see Dr. Pusey’s 
note. Of the ass, St. Aust.on Ps. xxxi. En. ii. § 23, says: 
‘Populus mitis et mansuetus, portans bene Dominum, 
asellus est, et tendit in Jerusalem ;” and so in the opposite 
corner of the Church, St. Ephrem on Judg. v. 10, “* Ye that 
ride on white asses. These are mystically interpreted of 
the Apostles, who are exalted in the assembly of the faithful, 
and [the latter are] they who are clad with white garments 
spiritually in holy baptism.” An attempt has been made, 
in “ Nature a Parable,” to put this kind of interpretation 
more fully out, to which I must refer. 


Nore (63.) p. 173. 


“Rerum ignorantia facit obscuras figuratas locutiones, 
quam vel animalium vel lapidum’ vel herbarum naturas,” 
&c. S. Austin de Doct. Christian. ii. § 24 or 16. 


Nore (63*) p. 174. 
St. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 322. Aidvog roivuv 6 véuoc 6 radar 


piv wap lovoalore aivryparwdwe, 6 arog S& viv map’ huiv 
vonrwc Kal mvevpatiKwe Kal kara ye TO aAnBéc: and pre- 
sently, Kat youv 6 Mong rac mode ye rove “Iovdaiovg dia- 
AE ae rowobmevog KdAuupa éribea ext ro tpdowroy avrov, 
povovovyxt Bowy dia rov moayparog we Td adnBic rov 
vduov modowroy arorroy iv avroic. And so St. Chrys. 
vol. vi. p. 657, Savile, Ei ux ddEav elyev ampdorroy 6 vdépoc 


2 Would not the work of Garuda throw light’ on these? It were to be 
wished that such works as this, Al-Damiri, &c. were made accessible by a 
text and a translation. 


R 2 
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ovx Gv 2enOn cadXbpparoc’ and St. Basil, Hex. vi. 2, Mav 
raxou Ty laroola rd Sdéypa rig Deoroylag pvotKws cup- 
mwaptoTraprat. 
Nore (64.) p. 176. 
The original is given by Prof. Wilson, note to Vishnu 
Purana, p. 202. 


afar afarqrig fairn afe 
wT 
asunafairar sar afefcad 


Note (65.) p. 177. 


S. Ephrem, adv. Scrut. iii. p. 9. ‘When the watchers 
(i. e. angels) seek to learn the generation of the Son, their 
questions do they direct to them that are higher than they, 
and even these high ones learn by the hinting of the Spirit. 
As are the degrees of the angels, so are the questions of the 
angels. None is there among them that boldly seeks to par- 
take of aught that is beyond his measure. To this doth 
nature witness by the gradation that is in it; for order 
leadeth to order until that which is the summit. The 
counsels of Jethro also made gradations from rank to rank, 
even unto Moses.” See above, Note 25 on Dial.i. St. 
Austin, de Gen. ad literam v. cap. xix., was of opinion that 
the angels knew of the Incarnation long before; nor does 
his language, in his Retractations, appear to imply that he 
retracted this, but only the use made of a certain text to 
confirm it. 

Note (66.) p. 178. 


The process of taming elephants in India is described at 
length by Arrian in his Indica, p. 535. Strabo, p. 1030. 
It shows how untractable many of them are before the 
operation. 
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Note (67.) p. 180. 


The following passage from S. Ath. c. Arian. (ii. 75) will 
show that it is in a certain way allowable to speak of Gop’s 
dispensations -as anticipating and providing for the effects 
of sin. “H rapa rov Zwrijpo¢g cic nuac yevouévn xapic 
ore piv erepavyn (we elev 6 amdarodoc) kal yéyovey értdn- 
pnoavrog Avrov’ mponroluacto 62 airy Kal mpiv yevéoBa 
hac, paAAov O& Kal 70d Ti¢ KataPoAnc Tov Kécpou" Kal 7 
airla yonorn Kat Oavpaoth wwe gottv. Ovx Emoere Tov 
Osdv dorepoy rept juwv BovAsbecOa iva pi we ayvowy 
ta xa?’ juac gdalyynrat’ xriZwy tolvuv jac &a row idlov 
Adyou 6 rev GAwy Cede, kal cidwe Ta Hav trip jac, Kal 
mooyryvwokwy te Ste Kadol yevouevor Votepov twapafsaral 
tic évroAne éoducOa, Kai ék Tov mapadelcou ExBANOnodpucBa 
did rv wagaxony, prdvOowmoc Kail ayaldc dv, mpoeror- 
mae ev ry Wly Adyy, Sv ov Kal Exricev Hpac, riv wepl Tie 
awtnplac jpev oixovoulay, iva xav amarnOévreg rapa Tov 
Spewe exrrécwuev, uy TEACOV arropetvwpuEv veKpol, AAA’ Exov- 
tec év TW Adyy Tiv MoonTomacpevny Hutv AbTOWSIY TE Kai cw- 
tnolav, mad avacravrec abdvaror Stauelvwpev, Strav adroc 
trio Huwv apxn Twv dv KkrioDG, kat 6 [lpwrdroxoe rig xrl- 
aewe yévyntat mpwrdroKog adeAgwy, kal avroc aTapyT TOY VE- 
kowy avaory. If any one reflect how intimately all changes, 
on a large scale, in the outward circumstances of man, are 
connected with changes preceding them in his inward con- 
stitution, this passage will be seen to have a much more par- 
ticular bearing upon the text than, at first sight, it appears to 
have. It is by a conflict with harder external circumstances, 
that man is enabled to recover, in some degree, his pri- 
mitive power of self government. Discipline, in all degrees 
of severity (see Butler, Anal. i. v. p. 137), such as slavery 
would be, may be necessary for fallen beings such as those 
under the slavery of sin are, and the providing of such dis- 
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cipline may be necessarily implied in the providing for the 
consequences of sin. If it is wrong to say that slavery was 
originally contemplated, then it would be wrong to say, as 
St. Athanasius implies, that the taking of the form of a 
slave (uoogyv SobAov) was originally contemplated. That 
outward condition of slavery which yielded a temptation, 
both to the master and to the slave, to different forms of sin, 
did He take upon Him to make us free indeed. 


Note (68.) p. 180. 


The words gwricsavrog Zwijv kal apOapclay dia rov 
evayyeAlov are differently commented upon by different 
writers, some insisting on the word gwricavroc as meaning, 
throwing light upon an already existing belief. (See Sher- 
lock’s Sermon on the text, and compare Pocock, quoted 
p- 121.) As the Vulgate, Syriac, and (to judge from the 
Latin) the Coptic, and also seemingly the Arabic in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglott, ( ul dis, ) keep the word incorruption, 


one cannot but think there is something emphatic in the 
word, although dp@@apofa may be in some places used of im- 
perishableness, as distinct from incorruption, which seems 
properly to apply to a body. The resurrection of the body 
would be a natural thing to allude to, as being a great 
Christian doctrine, and forming the contrast to ‘death’ 
(which was just before mentioned), as in 1 Cor. xv. 


Norte (69.) p. 181. 


Much here said is noticed by Mohler in a tract to be 
found in vol. ii. p. 54 of his works, in Dollinger’s edition. 
The connexion of this with the last note will be plainer, if 
we remember how the bringing to light of the incorrupti- 
bility of the body, when once raised again, must necessarily 
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affect, all SovAaywyla® of the body, whether sinful or vir- 
tuous. Here, however, the thing dwelt upon is, that any 
belief of a future state, at all practically felt, necessarily 
must influence the treatment of slaves. 

Of the Romans, see Juv. Sat. iii. 261, and Rupert on the 
place. Cato de R. R. i. p. 12. Bip. “ Vendat boves vetulos, 
&c.; plostrum vetus, servum senem, servum morbosum.” 
Cicero has somewhere observed, that the introduction of a 
denial of a future state was a recent one in Rome; and 
Lucretius, lib. i. and elsewhere, speaks of the introduction 
of such principles as a modern advantage, in his view of it. 
See Mohler as above, p. 69. 


Nore (70.) p. 181. 


Plato, Pheedo, § 151. O18a kat &Xove wavv oY? wivov- 
rac, éreday tapayyéAOn avroic, kal i Suyyevonévoue ve éviouc 
wy ay réyworv ércOupovrtec. 


Nore (71.) p. 181. 


Id. Euthyphr. § 4, where a specimen of the coolness with 
which slave-murder was treated may be seen. The be- 
ginning of the Nubes will suggest much to the same effect. 


Nore (72.) p. 181. 

In his Politics, vii. 15, Aristotle says, Et rivé¢ slow, Sirep 
of roinral pacity, tv paxaowy vncoc. It is true that Cicero 
spoke in a similar way of “‘insule beatorum, ut fabulze 
ferunt” (ap. S. Aug. de Trin. xiv. 11), but the other writings 
of the two authors colour their meaning. Atticus (ap. 
Euseb. P. E. p. 809; see above, p. 124) well asks, Tic ov 
tate 6 mowroc éyxetphoag avtiragacBa arodelEeot Kal tiv 
* Wuyiiv agedéoBae rie aBavactac, at rig GAAne Taone Ouva- 


3 1 Cor. ix. O¥rw ruKrebw, wc odK dipa Sépwy. "ANN drwrialw pov rd 
capa kai Sovlaywyd* phnmwe Gddore Knovsag, abrig dddetpog yévwpat. 
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pewe; tle brepoc 7 6 "AptororéAnc; I give this as embody- 
ing an impression I had come to before I read the passage 
of Atticus. Compare Origen c. Cels. p. 67. Toshow how he © 
speaks of slaves, I may quote his Met. xi. 10. p. 1075. a. 16. 
Tlavra ovvréraxral mw¢, aAN ovy dpolwe, kat rAwrd Kal rrqva 
kat pura. Kal ovy ovrwe Exee Gore pr civat Dartow apdc Oare- 
pov pnOiv, adr’ éorl ri’ wpdc piv ydo Ev awayra ouvréraxrat, 
aAX’ Sorrep év olkla hora Eeore ore Ervxe wortv, aAAG wavTe 
hi ra wAsiora réraxrat, roi¢g d2 avdparddoe Kat roic Onploc 
puxpov Td Eig TO KOwdv, TO OF TAELoTOY OTL ErvxEV’ roLabTy 
yap ékaorou apy adrwy 7 puaie éorly. See also Eth. N. v. 
10, p. 1184. b. 10. p. 1136. b. 30. Polit. i.1—7. In Eth. 
Nic. viii. 18, he calls the slave an iupuyov dpyavoy, in- 
capable of civil rights. And in the Politics, lib. 1., he seems 
to hold that some men might be made slaves, by capture, &c. 
Aristotle ‘ was an acute observer of facts: may he not here 
be faithfully recording then an actually existing dispensation 
of Providence, and so be a witness in favour of the suppo- 
sition (noticed in Note 68) that slavery was intended to exist 
for a time—zas winked at, as perhaps in part it 2s still? 


Nore (73.) p. 181. 


Mohler, as above, p. 62, has shown that.the passage 
(Polit. p. 113, Bip. § 46) in which Plato speaks with ap- 
parent harshness of slaves, is capable of being interpreted 
of the slavishness resulting from vice; and also is careful 
to distinguish things which Plato puts into the interlo- 
_cutor’s mouth as suited to his character, from his own 
opinion, which he thinks more kindly than that of Aristotle. 
The Euthyphro would seem to show what his bias was, 


4 It is to be regretted that what he says in Polit. vii. 10, extr., Acdrt Béed- 
Tioyv waot roig dovAog GOAoy wpoxeicOa ry éevOepiay, Lorepoy spovper, 
contains a promise, to us as good as unfulfilled. 
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though at that time in Athens people were obliged to be 
careful what they said. Euseb. P. E. (though at 609 he 
speaks otherwise) at p. 713 indeed attributes very different 
sentiments to Plato, but it may be doubted if he does not 
make the confusion Mohler has pointed out. I give these 
passages, which contravene the statements in the text, for 
fairness’ sake, and not at all as doubting the general truth of 
the position there stated. It is confirmed by Cicero’s way 
of speaking of slaves, de Off. i. c. 13. ‘“‘ Meminerimus autem 
etiam adversus infimos justitiam esse servandum ; est autem 
infima conditio et fortuna servorum ; quibus non male pre- 
cipiunt qui ita jubent uti, ut mercenariis, operam exigen- 
dam, justa preebenda.” And that he carried out this lenient 
view of them, we see from the following words (ad Att. 1. 
12, p. 53, ed. Schutz.) “Quod preeterea ad te scribam, non 
habeo. Et mehercule eram conturbatior: nam puer fes- 
tivus, anagnostes noster Sositheus discesserat, meque, plus 
quam servi mors debere videbatur, commoverat :” a passage 
which at once shows his own kindliness and the heartless- 
ness of the generality towards slaves. 


Nore (74.) p. 181. 


Herod. ii. 113, mentions a temple of Hercules, to which, 
if slaves fled, and had sacred marks branded on them (?m- 
BaAnra orlypara ipa), and gave themselves to the god, they 
might not be touched ; which law, he adds, continued from 
early times to his own day. Diod. Sic. i. 77, p. 88, has the 
following passage, which further shows their kindness to 
slaves. Ei O€ rig éxovolwe amoxretvae tov 2AcbOepov # rov 
SovAoy, atoOviakey rovroy of véuot wpoctrarrov, Gua piv 
BovrAsuevor un taic Stapopaic rig réyne, adda rai¢e Tov 
mpatewn tmiBodaic eipyeoOa wavracg ard rw gabrAwv, Gua 
8: dia rie ray SobAwy ppdvridog 2OiZovree roic avPpwrrore 
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TOAD padXAov sig rove ZAevAépovc ndtv SAwe %Eauapravev. 
This, as Wesseling observes, agrees well with the Law of 
Gop, Ex. xxi. 20. And so we find Garcilasso di Vega, in 
his Commentarios Reales de los Incas, v. cap. 12, tells us 
of the Incas’ kindness to their vassals, whose belief in the 
immortality of the soul he elsewhere mentions, as follows : 
*“‘ Aquellos Reyes del Peru, por aver sido tales, fuesen tan 
amados y queridos de sus vasallos, que oy los Indios, con ser 
ya Christanos, no pueden olvidarlos; antes en sus trabajos 
y necessidades, con llantos y gemidos 4 voces y alaridos, los 
llaman uno 4 uno por sus nombres: por que no se lee, que 
ninguno de los Reyes antiguos de Asia, Africa, y Europa, 
aia sido para sus naturales vasalles tan cuidadoso, tan apa- 
eible, tan provechoso, franco, y libero, como lo fueron los 
Reyes Incas para con los suios.” I may observe, in case 
any one wishes to try how far this holds in other cases, 
that care should be taken not to confound the treatment of 
slaves by one branch or caste of a nation with that by 
another. Thus, if it seems (from Ozesar, B. G. vi. 18) that 
the military part of the Gauls ill used their slaves, this will 
not show any thing as to the treatment of the isoddovAox by 
the Druid class ; that is, will not show that those who did 
believe in a future state were not influenced by it in their way 
of treating their slaves. The openly sanctioned unnatural 
sins of the Gauls, spoken of by Ar. Pol. ii. 9 (KeArat, T'é)- 
Aor, Euseb. P. E. p. 276. a.) evidently apply to the warlike 
part of the race (orparwrixdy Kal woAguuKdy yévoc), and 
seem to show that there was but little practical belief of a 
future state among them, whatever the doctrines of the 
Druids may have been. 

Any one who watches himself will, I think, allow that 
kindness towards inferiors is not only a duty which he feels 
he ought to force upon himself, but one which it comes 
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naturally to him to exercise, in proportion as he realizes a 
world to come. And if this is so, we may almost settle the 
matter @ priort, that where slaves are ill-treated, there men 
have no active belief of a future state. 

With regard to the Jews, their kindness to slaves is 
noticed by Molitor, iii. § 47. § 99; as by Euseb. p. 713; 
by St. Clem. Strom. u. § 91, p. 476. P.; and by St. Cyril 
de Ad. in S. et V. p. 263, who ends his remarks upon it 
with these words: IIpoceBiZe: 52 nat éréowc 5 vduoe Hpac 
sig piAadAnAlav ryuav avarelOwy rd ovyxa0loracBat roic 
éyybe Kal rove Tie avicdrnroc, KaTauvoarrduevdg re Kal 
KoAaZwv tedrove. Creuzer also, c. iv. abt. i. p. 23, con- 
siders the Jewish law herein to be an anticipation of Chris- 
tianity. 


Note (75.) p. 183. 


This is mentioned by Burnouf in the preface to his edition 
of the Bhagavat Purana, p. xx. 


Nore (76.) p. 1838. 

The “ Clientela ” appears in one form or another amongst 
the whole, almost, of the nations of the West. See for 
instances, Clinton, F’. Hellen. i. p. 28. i. p. 412. Pollux i. 
83. Livy xxvi. v. fin., where they are mentioned as in 
Spain. Herod. vu. 155, &e. 


Note (77.) p. 183. 


See on the Vish. Pur. p. 195, n. 153, where Mr. Lassen’s 
conjecture, that the Sudras or Sudrakas were the ’O£vdodxat 
of the Greeks, is mentioned with approval. 


Nore (78.) p. 184. 
Arrian, pp. 529, 580, with other Greek writers, notices 
that the Indians were all free. Though Sudras and others 
| 
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were looked upon with contempt, still the notion so common 
amongst pantheists of Ahinsa, i. e. the duty of abstaining 
from injury to any thing living, secured them as well as 
animals from ill treatment, and is obviously a useful sub- 
stitute for the true principles of loving kindness, where these 
have not been published. 


Nore (79.) p. 184. 


Plato, Pheed. § 94, "Eya 62 roi¢ Oia roy elxdrwy rag amo- 
delEete rrotoupévore Adyore Ebvorda ovaw adaZdar at av tic 
avrove py guAdrrnrat, ev pada Rararwor Kal év yewperola 
kat év GAXoe drracwv. ‘O 82 repli Tie avapvhoewe Kal pabh- © 
aswe Adyoc Ot brobicewe aklag arodéEacIa cioyrar’ which 
is an acknowledgment, seemingly, that the doctrine of 
dvauvnore cannot be demonstrated. Origen well urges the 
want of demonstrative evidence for the éxrupwos¢ and 
karaxAvopoc among heathens, as a reason why Celsus should 
not condemn Christians for believing upon faith. (p. 16.) 
The proper question in such cases is, of course, whether the 
revelation which tenders things to be believed is or is not a 
certain one. 


Nore (80.) p. 184. 


A careful examination of the context will, I think, gene- 
rally show that such passages as are most strong at first 
sight for the return of the Jews, in a literal outward sense, 
are to be understood of the Jews in a spiritual sense—the 
Jews which are Jews inwardly, and children of the faith 
of Abraham. This, I think, would be the result of such 
examination, if made by a person ignorant of the opinions of 
the Fathers and others. upon the subject. Tertullian, 
Origen, S. Jerome, and St. Ephrem (in Esai. v. fin.), thought 
they would not be restored ; and with these St. Chrysostom 
and Josephus agree. See Spencer ad Orig. c. Cels. iv. 
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p- 174. Of the same opinion, among great Hebrew 
scholars, is the learned Pocock, ii. p. 67, &c.; and I may 
refer also to Dr. Pusey on Tertullian, p. 128—126. 


Nore (81.) p. 185. 
St. Cyril, c. Julian. p. 105. Etsrep éort Ocod rpwréroxoc 


5 "IopanA, Exe wavtwe wou Kat ddeAgode irépove, we imd 
warépa Tov Osdv. 


Note (82.) p. 185. 
See Méhler’s treatise, p. 73, quoting Macrob. i. x. 


Nore (83.) p. 185. 


Professor Wilson on the Vishnu Purana, p. 406, says 
that ‘the existence of but one caste in the age of purity, 
however incompatible with the legend which ascribes the 
origin of the four first tribes to Brahma, is every where 
admitted.” 


Nore (84.) p. 186. 
See ibid. p. 451. 


Note (85.) p. 186. 


The following passage from St. Augustine will justify the 
language in the text: de Civ. Dei, xv. 16. “‘ Esset enim unus 
homo filiis suis fratri scilicet sororique conjugibus, et pater 
et socer, et avunculus, &c. Omnes autem iste consuetu- 
dines, quze uni homini tres homines connectebant, novem 
connecterent, si essent in singulis singuls, ut unus homo 
‘ haberet alteram sororem, alteram uxorem, alteram conso- 
brinam, alterum patrem, alterum avunculum, alterum so- 
cerum, alteram matrem, alteram amitam, alteram socrum, 
atque ita se non in paucitate coartatum, sed latius atque 
numerosius propinquitatibus crebris vinculum sociale diffun- . 
deret. Quod, humano genere crescente et multiplicato, 
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etiam inter impios deorum multorum falsorumque cultores 
sic observari cernimus, ut etiamsi perversis legibus permit- 
tantur fraterna conjugia, melior tamen consuetudo ipsam 
malit exhorrere licentiam, et cum sorores accipere in matri- 
monium primus humani generis omnino licuerit, sic aver- 
setur quasi nunquam licere potuerit. Ad humanum enim 
sensum vel alliciendum vel offendendum mos valet pluri- 
mum. Qui cum in hac causa immoderationem concupis- 
centize coerceat, eum dissignari atque corrumpi merito esse 
nefarium judicatur. Si enim iniquum est aviditate possi- 
dendi transgredi limitem agrorum, quanto est iniquius li- 
bidine concumbendi subvertere limitem morum? Experti 
autem sumus in connubiis consobrinarum etiam nostris 
temporibus propter gradum propinquitatis fraterno gradu 
proximum, quam raro per mores fiebat quod fieri per leges 
licebat, quia nec id divina prohibuit, et nondum prohibuerat 
lex humana. Veruntamen factum etiam licitum propter 
vicinitatem horrebatur illiciti; et quod fiebat cum conso- 
brina pene cum sorore fieri videbatur.” The sin of incest, 
we here see, is represented as a sin which had no place in 
primeval times; the feeling against it is so strong, as to 
offer a curious instance of a development of a new moral 
instinct in our nature—new, that is, inasmuch as it is sub- 
sequent to the original instinctive feelings, as far as one can 
perceive. And as probably there was a time when marriage 
with sisters was not fully recognized to be disgusting and 
revolting, so there may be times when other alliances, in 
their degree disgusting and revolting, will not be fully recog- 
nized as such without a legal enactment. This, the Bene- . 
dictine editor informs us, was the case with the marriage of 
cousins (the feeling against which St. Augustine implies was 
on the decline), against which they make it probable that 
Theodosius promulgated a law. 
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Note (86.) p. 186. 
Hitopad. |. 368. 


a f& decd Sarg aaah 


Note (87.) p. 187. 


See Origen, c. Cels. iv. p. 166. Eliot rivec eippot cat axo- 
AovOlar &parot Kai dvexdupynroe mEpl Tie Kata Tae avOow- 
alivag puya¢ capdpov oixovoulac. Andsee Butler’s Anal. 1. 
chap. vii. p. 177. 


Nore (88.) p. 187. 


This was suggested by De Maistre, though I am unable 
to find the passage. 


Nore (89.) p. 188. 


Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, p. 993. b. 6, (a. EXarrov 
init.) notices the vastness of the system of things, as cre- 
ating such difficulties. Td SAov re Exew cal péooc py db- 
vacBat SnAot rd xaXerby airing’ lowe Od? Kal Tii¢ yaderd- 
tnto¢ ovanc kata dbo rodroue ovK év Toi¢g TOayuactW, GAN’ 
dy qpiv rd alriéy gory abtic. “Qowep ydo Ta Twv vuKTE- 
pldwy Spupara wrod 76 piyyoc Exe 7d we juepav, oVTw Kal 
Tic nuertonc Wuxnc 6 vote mpdc Ta TH pice pavepwrara 
mavrwy' ov pévoy & ydpw Eyev Olkatov, x.7.A. as above, 


p- 63. 
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MATTER, 
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schola sumitur.”—Tert. Prasc. 3. 
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DIALOGUE THE THIRD. 


Laur. You recollect, Radhakant, that we were to 
recur again to our relations to matter. Now if you 
look back with a wise mind upon all upon which 
we have been discoursing, you will see that I have 
been exercising a sort of general government over 
what we discoursed of, whereby our conversation was, 
upon the whole, confined to the use which is made, 
in the present world, of sundry things which could 
not come about without what we call matter. The 
purity and impurity of men, the cleanness and un- 
cleanness of animals, the freedom or the servitude 
of particular classes of men, are several pairs of 
things which all depend upon matter. If matter.be 
a non-existence, then how can it make men pure or 
impure, or how can one animal be clean and another 
unclean, or one man be by birth free, another not 
free? The means whereby all these ideas come 
before us, in our present state of existence, all de- 
pend upon matter in some way or another. The 
existence of any one living creature is made to de- 
pend upon matter, from its first conception (1) to its 
death. All, then, whereof we have hitherto dis- 
cussed has a bearing upon the relation in which we 
$2 
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stand to matter; and as there are several systems of 
matter in the universe, whereof some affect the soul 
through other systems of matter (as e. g., systems of 
matter at a distance through the medium of other 
natural or artificial systems of matter at hand), so 
also there is a system of matter which affects the 
soul without the intervention of any third thing of 
whieh we are conscious. Thus diseases in this sys- 
tem of matter, which we call our body, impair the 
vigour of the soul, without the intervention of any 
other system of matter. Now I may say that it is 
the view which a revelation takes of systems of 

+ matter, which forms its distinguishing character. The 
old systems of theology treated man as if he had 
some impurity conveyed to him by being born of a 
bad race, which runs up, if you reflect upon it, into 
the belief that certain degradations were conveyed to 
him by matter. And Moses’ system, amongst the 
rest, has the outward appearance of recognizing this 
view of things. Different forms of matter are there 
spoken of as conveying impurity, people of certain 
races are discarded from the congregation for re- 
ligious rites for a certain time, and every thing in the 
code bears the appearance of recognizing this dis- 
tinction, outwardly at least. . 

But different inward aspects very often alter the 
whole view we take of a code. Some, for instance, 
held that all matter was an originally evil principle, 
and have gone so far as to think that water could 

+ not be made a means of purification, because it was 
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matter (2). And wherever the belief that. matter 
was eternal existed, every rite would probably derive 
a@ new meaning and colouring from this: the out- 
ward ceremonial must be viewed in relation to the 
inward theory. | 

Now the inward theory of Moses’ law does not 
appear in any place to recognize matter (as such) as 
the source of evil; in such sense the source, as that 
impurity came from it by itself alone. Its inward 
theory does not seem to have been much concerned 
with questions of an abstract kind as to the nature of 
matter, but simply to look upon some kinds of it as 
the channels whereby pollution came, through which 
it was conveyed, not in which it was inherent. And 
even this seems to be a mere accident to the main 
object of the legislator, which was to make a system 
which should foreshadow and be only an imperfect 
development of another system. Hence it seems that 
permission ‘was given the Jews, so soon as they 
should be settled in the Holy Land, to eat animals of 
every sort in their private dwellings; they were not 
forbidden to eat any thing save the blood. Now this 
may be taken as a proof that under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation there was no distinction between unclean 
and clean animals, save in order to show something to 
come (3). We have, however, said enough concerning 
the relations to matter into which the Mosaic code 
views mankind as placed. The exception, however, 
of blood is one (4) which, under the Christian sys- 
tem, long continued in force. 
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We may then avail ourselves, Radhakant, of this 
to pass on now to the relations to matter into which 
the Christian system views man as placed. And 
though I cannot at all go into all the points in which 
the Christian view of our relation to systems of 
matter comes in, yet I may, I think, say, that if you 
go on to become a perfect Christian, you will find 
them to be very numerous, and to be concerned with 
almost the whole circuit of actions, from the highest 
privilege of our religion to the commonest act of 
common life. I should say, then, that relations to 
matter (5) into which we are viewed as placed by any 
religion, must form a very prominent feature in that 
religion. 

Rap. This seems an unusual way of looking at a 
revelation. You have pointed out how the Law of 
Moses, viewed from without, represents man, as our 
laws do, as capable of sundry pollutions from matter : 
and this whole way of looking at man and matter 
may, I readily see, be. called the doctrine of man’s 
relations to matter. But I am desirous now to 
know further what the Christian doctrine of our 
relations to matter may be, and how far it agrees 
with the Indian schools or not. 

Laur. If I mistake not, the Vedantists would 
hold that all pollutions from matter are in faet un- 
realities (6), and take place in the world of un- 
realities ; that the reason why the devout must ab- 
stain from them is because he cannot otherwise get 
free from the world of unrealities, and arrive at that 
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state of mind in which spirit alone is discerned to 
exist. All that the senses convey to you ‘they hold 
to be unreal: they think that the existence of the 
world of the senses is a mere deception altogether, 
and that the spirit could perform all its functions 
without them. If, then, you wish to see how your 
views and the Christian stand related to each other, 
we must first consider this. 

And to show you that I do not omit taking in 
what may be the case in regard to the soul’s capacity 
for acting without. the senses, I will state that I 
think the senses, as Gotama (7) says, merely prepare 
things for our minds, and are not at all themselves 
organs of perception save as connected with the 
mind. Hence I can clearly see how, in visions (8) 
or other ecstatic conditions, the functions of one 
sense might be performed by another. Things, for 
all we know, might, if our souls were once set free 
from the body, come (as far as the possibilities of the 
matter are concerned) to the soul immediately, with- 
out any intervention of the senses whatever. What 
is possible, and what we think possible, are two very 
distinct things, which we are exceeding liable to 
confuse; but if we look, not to these, but to what 
actually takes place, I fear we shall find that we are 
far less independent of the body than we are minded 
sometimes to think. Every thing that we know of 
by experience leads to a contrary impression: an act 
of memory, for instance, is never in such sense an 
act of the soul alone as to dispense with the preced- 
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ing operations of the bodily senses, through which it 
was, mediately or immediately, furnished with matter 
for recollection. Even your writers who speak of 
recollecting actions of a former life, mean, it seems, 
actions done in a former body, so that body is essen- 
tial to the performing of those things which memory 
remembers. And I do not know that any of those 
who have laid the greatest claims to memory of such 
acts, have ever succeeded in finding language (9) 
which could represent them in such way as to avoid 
allusions to the body: which all seems as if we were 
dealing with something not meant for man, when we 
speak of the possibility of the soul existing, during 
all periods of its being, apart from the body ; since it 
seems that, for all we know, being embodied at some 
time is an essential condition to its existing at all. 
But what would your sages say of the soul’s con- 
nexion with the body ? 

Rap. Our sages would teach that the soul is im- 
prisoned in this body for past sins in order to do 
penance here, which penance, according to the de- 
gree of it, is looked upon as the means of liberation 
from the body for a longer or a shorter period. It 
is one .blessing of the Yoga (as they teach) to be 
free from the iron fetters of the body (10) for ever. 
For the great end of our philosophy is to divest men 
of unrealities of every kind, and therefore to Pe 
divested of body is a blessing. 

Laur. Hence, I suppose, it was that your ancestors 
used to burn(11) themselves sometimes; and we, 
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too, hold that it is a blessing to be set free from the 
body; only we hold it so, in a very different light to 
what you do. For with us the separate existence of 
the soul is not looked upon as a blessing in and by it- 
self, but in that it is a step towards a final union with 
the body, which union is to be eternal. In your view, 
then, the spirit’s relation to that system of matter 
which we call our body is the relation which a spirit, 
interrupted for a time from its highest state by the 
body, holds to that body. In our view the soul’s 
relation to that system is an eternal one, interrupted 
for a time by death. We look upon the compounded 
state, so to speak, in which soul and body are united, 
as essential to full and perfect happiness: you regard 
it as an obstacle to that happiness. The whole of 
our books teem with this doctrine. We are to be 
judged by a Gop who can ruin both body and soul 
in hell. And this is not a mere speculation with us, 
but an essential fundamental (12) doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, insomuch that it is expressed in all our short 
summaries of belief, and cannot be denied by any 
man without his giving up the whole of Christianity 
as a distinctive system.. It was, then, in this view 
that I said that our relations to matter, as recog- 
nized by the Christian system, were of the utmost 
importance. And the least possibility that such a 
doctrine should be true, ought to make it worth your 
while duly to consider it; for if it is true, it is 
most awful, and throws a new light over all our 
actions. 
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Rap. You seem, then, to be an advocate for the 
eternity of matter. 

Laur. By the eternity of matter you mean the 
existence of matter from everlasting ; and so you have, 
I perceive, a very confused notion of what I mean. 
That which I assert is a very different position, viz. 
that the same Gop who created matter, at the time 
when He created it, or at any other subsequent time, 
or in any particular instances and kinds of it, had 
and has power to bestow upon it eternity; and this 
eternity is not a retrospective eternity from ever- 
lasting, but a prospective eternity to everlasting. As 
the soul is a created thing, and had a beginning, yet 
will last to eternity, so will the body, which had a 
beginning, also last to eternity. But I fear that you 
are so far in the habit of looking upon all created 
things as subject, from the very fact of their being 
created things, to destruction, that I shall not readily 
make myself intelligible to you. 

Rap. I own, Laurence, that it does seem to me a 
most incredible doctrine that a soul should lose all 
connexion whatever with a system of matter, and 
yet at some time or another resume its connexion 
with that system. 

Laur. Let us, then, address ourselves to this diffi- 
eulty first. To me it seems very much more credible 
that the soul, supposing it can be demonstrated to 
have lost all connexion with any given system of 
matter (which I do not think it can), should return 
to that system and vivify it again, than that it should 
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vivify any other. Probability is the guide of life, and 
by some strange process of recondite reasoning in the 
mind, when a thing has once happened, it is natural 
to us to expect that it may happen again. Our 
souls, then, having been once in connexion with one 
particular system of matter, may with the least im- 
probability be thought likely to resume that con- 
. nexion at a future period. Neither is this likely 
' only, but far more likely (13) than that they should 
become connected with any other system of matter. 
But you, who believe the transmigration of souls 
into other bodies, believe the more unlikely, and 
therefore ought not to hesitate at the less. It does, 
I confess, seem to me a very curious phenomenon, 
that those who discard Christianity upon the score of 
its containing in it some things incredible (14), may 
almost always, upon examination, be shown to be- 
lieve somewhat more incredible themselves. No 
man ever objects to the Truth, who does not himself a 
believe something harder to believe than the Truth. 
. Rap. But I cannot see that that is the case here. 
It seems to me reasonable enou gh to suppose that, if 
men are to be punished, they should be degraded in 
the creation ; and that their souls should, in order to 
. degradation, migrate into other animals, is perfectly 
reasonable also. Neither do I see how your mode 
of.arguing from experience can come in here at all. 
Laur. Of course, if you think it decidedly re- 
vealed, then we must discuss, not the doctrine, but. 
the genuineness of the revelation which teaches it. 
But as we have given sufficient time to that already, 
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and as the. notion of transmigration is completely at 
variance with our revelation; as, consequently, we 
have two conflicting revelations, we cannot do better 
than see whether there are not some things in ex- 
perience which go against this notion also. Now, 
as we should both allow that the senses cannot per- 
ceive, except as instruments, it being the soul which 
perceives, it will follow that the body must have a 
certain adaptation to the soul, and the soul also to 
the body; they correspond to one (15) another. And 
even when limbs are cut off, it seems that the powers 
of motion in that direction which the sou! had before, 
still reside in it, so as that the living being who has © 
suffered the loss would be capable of moving as 
before, if it had another limb to move with. Thus 
it would be of no use to men to have in their souls 
a power of moving any limb which they have not, as, 
for instance, the trunk of an elephant; neither have 
we any evidence that they have any such power. 
But the motive powers of the soul are precisely those 
which are correlative to the body, if any are. So, 
too, the body of man is capable of expressing shame, 
which is a passion, as far as I know, peculiar to man ; 
neither can I well conceive of ‘its belonging to a 
creature of a higher or lower grade of being. And so 
great is the adaptation of the body to the soul (16), 
that it is not without an effort that men can undergo 
certain passions, and yet not feel the corresponding 
symptoms in their body (17), nor throw their body 
into the attitudes of rage or other passions, without 
feeling those passions in part. Every thing, then, 
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leads us to suppose that the soul is framed to suit a 
certain body, and not another; not to mention that 
it seems that men who have certain passions strong 
by nature have certain indications more or less pal- 
pable (18) in their outward make and constitutions 
answerable to them. Experience, then, leads us to 
think that men have no capacities for entering into 
other bodies. And this experience extends over the 
whole of a man’s duration, so far as we have means 
of knowing any thing of it; for the powers that the 
soul exercises in the conformation of the body (19) 
in the womb, appear to be the same powers as those 
which it subsequently has; and the other powers ap- 
pear to exist there also, though not in actuality, 
owing to there being no scope for their exercise. And 
the notion which in the West was ascribed to your 
fathers, whereby they seem to have held that death 
put a man into a larger sphere of existence, as birth 
does (20), would seem to be an admission that those 
living powers continued both throughout the whole 
period of his duration which comes under our ex- 
perience, and probably beyond it also. If, then, as 
far as we know, it is one soul which has actuated one 
body, both before that body was visible and after; 
and if, arguing from what we know, it is probable 
that the soul is incapable of actuating any other kind 
of body, I contend that experience does make it 
more probable that the soul should be joined to the 
same body, at some subsequent period, than that it 
should be joined to any other body. 
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We have, then, two revelations; one teaching that 
the soul will actuate other kinds of bodies, and another 
that it will actuate the same body at a future period. 
And both these revelations pretend to come from the 
same Gop, who is the Lord and Governor of the 
world; but. the things which happen under the 
visible part of His government contravene the one 
revelation, do not contravene the other. As, then, 
both cannot be true, I think that the things happen- 
ing under that part of His government must be 
taken as some kind of proof which of the two is the 
true one. And though, of course, it is wrong to 
lower revelation to the standard of experience, yet it 
cannot be wrong, when two revelations are before 
us, to choose that which does not conflict with our 
experience in preference to that which contradicts 
it, until some further evidence gives the latter a 
preponderance. Perhaps, however, I ought to let 
you know that I make the fullest allowanee for your 
having been long attached to one system, and do not 
at all suppose that a man can alter his belief at a 
moment’s notice, as soon as arguments overbear him. 
And this, perhaps, will. make you not unwilling to 
allow me to proceed with further arguments from 
experience in favour of the resurrection of the body. | 

Rap. What you have urged upon the subject of 
the mutual correspondence between soul and body 
has certainly in it some weight; but I have one fact 
which appears to me to make very strongly against 
it, which is, that we have actual experience of certain 
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insects actuating different kinds of bodies. Now, as 
our knowledge of what is or is not possible in the 
whole sphere of the creation is excessively limited ; 
and as I hold it to be revealed that men’s souls may 
migrate into different animals, why may I not also 
argue that my revelation does not contradict experi- 
ence, since this is a fact which falls in with that 
revelation and confirms it ? 

Laur. There seems to me to be this simple objec- 
tion to your argument, which is, that however sudden 
such changes may be, there is no evidence that in 
those cases the living powers of the insect have ever 
been separated from that system of matter which they 
originally actuated : and therefore it would be fairer to 
urge such changes as parallel to the changes in a hu- 
man body, which, though not so great perhaps, are yet 
surprisingly great (21). That the same living powers 
produce a given number of modifications in one sys- 
tem of matter with which we have never seen them 
unconnected, is no kind of ground for thinking that 
those living powers can actuate any other system of 
matter, subsequently to their having left that with 
which they are at present connected. But if you 
suppose the living powers of the worm to be other 
than the same with those of the fly, then plainly 
there is no further room for the comparison. Have 
you any further objection to make? 

Rap. I do not know that this answer perfectly 
satisfies me, but shall turn it over in my mind some 
other time. There is, however, another objection, 
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which seems also a strong one. Persons are possessed 
of a power of seeing things in ecstasies and dreams 
as if they were present to them, without their making 
any use of their organs of sense in order to see them. 
Now this seems to show that the present organs are 
far from being indispensable to the soul, that it may 
maintain its identity, in this life, without them, and 
that consequently it might maintain its identity with 
some other organs than the present. 

Laur. What you argue, then, is this ; that the soul 
can act without any organs; therefore it might act 
with other than the present organs. But I never at 
all denied the possibility of the soul’s existing sepa- 
rately, which all Christians believe that it will do, in 
the intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection of the body, All that I contended for was, 
that we had no ground for thinking that it could be 
embodied in any other system of matter than the 
present one, or one like it. But to say that because 
it may continue to exist without the present use of 
the body, therefore it might exist in another body, is 
to betake yourself to mere guess-work, whereas we 
were examining, how far what we know by expe- 
rience fell in with our revelation, or with yours. 
However, I am glad you mentioned this, because it 
gives me an opportunity of saying that, if we had 
had any experience of any other life than the present, 
we should have recollections of it, as this analogy of 
dreams leads us to see. For we recollect, in many 
instances, the whole particulars of a dream, or, at all 
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events, that we have been dreaming (22); whereas 
we cannot recollect any of the particulars of a whole 
life before the present, or even that we ever did live 
before. Neither does it seem to me of any avail to 
urge that some men have thought they could re- 
member a previous existence: since, if this were a 
true account of things, all men would recollect (23) 
some facts in regard to their pre-existence, or, at 
least, that one fact that they had existed before, 
whereas I never met any one who did recollect such 
a fact. Again, if incorporation produces oblivion, 
then we cannot know that we existed in a former 
state. So that experience, even during the widest 
range that memory can extend over, cannot offer any 
proof to a revelation which teaches this as an essen- 
tial part of its system. : 

Rap. Return then, Laurence, to the arguments in 
favour of the resurrection of the body, since we seem 
not likely to agree upon this point, and you dissuade 
any sudden change of opinions. 

Laur. All that we have said of the mutual cor- 
respondence between the soul and the body will, if 
upon further reflection you judge it true, be found to 
fall in with the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body: since, if the soul requires the body here in 
order to its performing several functions, the likeli- 
hood is that it will also require it in a future state of 
existence, and not the contrary. When once the 
doctrine has been put before us, the fact of the soul’s 
present dependence upon the body begets a likeli- 
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hood that that doctrine is true rather than the re- 
verse. And I think, when we come to dwell a little 
upon particulars, we shal] see that this gives further 
weight to that general credibility drawn from the 
mere fact of the present dependence of the soul upon 
the body. Let us, then, proceed to notice some of 
the particulars, which I urge not as proving the doc- 
trine apart from revelation, but as making the doc- 
trine probable from experience, when it has been 
brought before us by revelation. First, all those 
who have dwelt upon the immortality (24) of the soul 
in a practical way have supposed that there was a 
future state of torment for the wicked, and with this 
Manu and your Puranaagree. But, when they come 
to speak at all in detail of that torment, they suppose 
men endyed with certain forms analogous, at least, 
to our present bodies. Their whole language upon 
the subject is just what one could conceive that of 
men with some naturally implanted (25) forebodings 
of the Christian view of future punishment would 
be. Hence these natural forebodings are a pre- 
sumption strong, in proportion to the universality of 
them, in all nations in favour of the Christian doc- 
trine, so far as the wicked are concerned. Secondly: 
the condition of our present life is such, that of three 
sorts of pains, those inflicted by Heaven, those of the 
body, and those of the soul, none appears to go on 
without the body (26). For the distresses of the 
mind affect the body, seemingly, in all cases; and in 
some cases to a degree almost miraculous, both for 
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intensity and suddenness (27). And the inflictions 
of Heaven are of course resolvable into one or the 
other of these two classes of pain, and do come under 
_ the same observation. This is particularly the case 
in regard to hereditary disorders, whether of the 
mental or bodily constitution. This observation, 
then, that all pain appears to take place through, or, 
at least, not without the-instrumentality of the body, 
would seem to make it (28) likely that pain may be 
executed in a future state by its means. Thirdly: 
a further confirmation is given to this fact by con- 
sidering with what wonderfal capacities for suffering 
we are endued; capacities to which our capacities 
for enjoyment bear no sort (29) of proportion, so far 
as we see them in this present portion of our exist- 
ence. And it seems, from what was just said, as if 
no intense suffering was capable of taking place here 
without the body being affected by it. If, then, this 
life presents us with instances of protracted misery 
which are effected by the body, or not without it, the 
probability is that the sufferings of the wicked to all 
eternity will be carried on by means of the body, 
which is a probability that the bodies of the wicked 
will be restored in order to their future and durable 
state of suffering. Neither can the fact, that virtuous 
joys are in a great measure independent of the body, 
be made any presumption that the good will be libe- 
rated from the body. For this fact in itself would 
hardly afford any presumption one way or the other, 
since the case of dreams shows that the soul’s ca- 
T2 
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pacity for independent action of some kinds will not 
at all disprove that it is embodied. But it seems 
fully met by several other things which might be 
noticed. 

1. In the first place, there is often a positive 
pleasure in bearing pain submissively, with a sense 
that we are in a state of trial here, which submis- 
siveness often displays itself in a wonderful sweetness 
and serenity upon the outward features. This sub- 
missiveness, then, may be looked upon as in some 
measure, though ina very slight one, rewarded openly 
here in this life through the body. 

2. Again, there are several virtues, such as tempe- 
rance and chastity (30), which seem to be virtues of 
the body almost as much as of the soul. And there 
are cases in which these virtues cannot be attained 
to, or at least preserved, without great toil and even 
pain to the body. And to this must be added that 
people’s temptations to behave (31) ill seem to de- 
pend very much upon their natural constitution of 
body, even in the case of other vices than those di- 
rectly connected with the body. Hence the pre- 
sumption that the body will be rewarded arises not 
only from the consideration of one or two virtues in 
which it obviously has a large share, but also from 
that of others in which it has its share, though not 
as obviously so. For if all good government avails 
itself of pains and deprivations to check vice, then 
good self-government will do so likewise; and, as 
pain is effected by the body, self-government must 
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work upon the soul through the ‘body even in these 
cases. And the soul must be supposed to exist in a 
future state along with those particular affections 
which must be supposed to remain, though subju- 
gated ; since it is proportionately credible, when put 
before us, that the body, though brought into sub- 
jection, should remain also in order to have its toils 
rewarded. But, as experience shows that it does not 
remain, the next credible thing is that it should be 
restored, since there is evidently no more difficulty to 
the Almighty in restoring it than in originally at- 
taching it to the soul. As the recollection of past 
victories over passion (32) in itself is a natural source 
of pleasure and even joyousness of heart, which joy- 
ousness does not arise from the passions being eradi- 
cated and so no longer there, but from the sense 
that, though they are there, they are brought into 
captivity ; so, if the body also, by means of which and 
in which they have been chastised, were likewise to 
remain (33), it would furnish additional happiness. 
Hence the Christian doctrine, that perfect happiness 
will not be attained until the restoration of the body, 
is a doctrine which is confirmed even by what we see 
of the purest pleasures, viz. those resulting from the 
recollection of past virtues. 

4. But the general fact that there are several very 
innocent pleasures which the soul does not have with- 
out the body, such as the sight of the sun and the 
stars, and of the green fields, the smells of flowers 
and rain, the taste of food when hungry and of drink 
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when thirsty, the joyousness of a temperate meal, 
the happiness of shaking hands with those we love, 
and many other things, seems to intimate that there 
may be other pleasures conveyed to us in a future 
state through the body. 

However, supposing it could not be made at all 
credible from reason that the body was requisite in 
order to perfect happiness, as well as in order to per- 
fect pain; supposing, that is, that the Author of 
Nature had not placed within the reach of our un- 
assisted reason any thing which should lead us to an- 
ticipate the need of our bodies in order to perfect 
happiness, as He has placed several which lead us to 
anticipate its need in order to perfect pain; still 
there would be an obvious reason why we should 
have stronger evidence for this latter than for the 
former. For mankind are in no need (34) of argu- 
ments for pleasure ; whereas there is a constant need 
of their being kept in awe of punishment, especially 
when the punishment is at a great distance off. And 
it seems as if the sense of shame which is felt at 
past sin, even a very long time after it has been for- 
saken, was a witness in the natural government of 
God (35) (who knows best men’s needs) of the ex- 
ceeding need we have of the fear of punishment to 
keep us from going wrong. For whoever considers 
what shame is, will see that it is a fear of punishment 
_ of some kind or other. Yet I think the soul’s de- 
pendence upon the health of the body for many 
of its present functions, in itself is to be taken as a 

3 
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token of what may be the case in a future state. 
And I’must again remind you that I am not attempt- 
ing to prove the doctrine as a mathematician would 
a theorem, but merely to show that, when it has been 
put before us, there is nothing impossible in the thing 
itself, that there are traditions and analogies within 
all men’s reach which fall in with it, and that all we 
know of pleasure and pain is not against the doc- 
trine, but rather for it. 

Rap. There seem, Laurence, to be two things 
which I hold to be of considerable weight against all 
you have said. You argue, as far as I understand 
the general drift of your argument, that our con- 
nexion with a certain system of matter called our 
body in this present life, is of such a nature as to 
beget a presumption that we shall at some time re- 
sume that body and “not another'.” And, in par- 
ticular, the agency of that system in producing plea- 
sure and pain was very much insisted upon, they 
being the means of reward and punishment. Now, 
although I have other objections of a deeper kind to 
this doctrine, yet there are one or two which lie 
against the surface of it, which I wish to ask you 
about. First, then, it seems to me that it is not that 
system of matter which we call our bodies, but the 
world’s vastidity, which acts upon us in order to pro- 
duce pleasure and pain. Parts of this larger system 
of matter, at a great distance off, Surya and Soma, 
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and the rest, act upon us in several ways. Why 
then, if present connexion is any ground whatever 
for assuming future connexion, am I not to conclude 
by parity of reasoning that the devout will take this 
whole system also to heaven with him? This, then, 
is one objection; and there is another connected 
with it, which is, that from the instances you gave 
of innocent pleasures conveyed through the body, 
one might justly conclude that you expected eating 
and drinking in this new heavens and new earth, 
which seem to be required in order to make your 
doctrine consistent. 

Laur. Let me take your last objection first. Al- 
though the Kingdom of Heaven be not meat and 
drink, according to our great Doctor, yet, had I as- 
serted that it was so, I do not think you would have 
any right to object. For all nations, and the Indians 
amongst them, have supposed some Amrita, whereby 
the (36) immortals were sustained. And though the 
Chhandogya speaks of the sight only as sufficient to 
sustain them, still that sight presumes the existence 
of the matter as necessary in order that they may be 
supported in their immortal conditions. And our 
books also speak of Angels as having (37) meat 
which has been also bestowed on men. And so of 
old the Soma drink was thought to confer immor- 
tality. Now much as there is of truth (38) at the 
bottom of these universal traditions, I shall not 
notice it here any more than I have done; but shall 
merely caution you against supposing that we can 
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understand with what body men come into Heaven. 
There all is spiritual; spiritual bodies, spiritual sus- 
tenance, spiritual joys. Without at all presuming to 
define what the Supper may be whereof our books 
speak, I merely say thus much, that so far am I from 
denying that spiritual bodies may need their proper 
support, that I know not but that even souls would 
come to utter annihilation (39) without support 
ministered to them by God. And -therefore, pro- 
vided you confuse not the heavenly with the gross 
and earthly, I have no reason for wishing to elude 
your assertion that I hold that there may be support 
to be ministered in Heaven. For we see that matter 
is capable of. undergoing such astonishing changes 
here without ceasing to be the same matter, that we 
know nothing at all of the inherent capacities or 
needs of special kinds of it. Hence we know not 
what change our bodies may undergo. Thus when a 
seed is put into the ground it dies, and recovers (40), 
and gains a form which, antecedently to experience, 
would have been incredible; and yet, in a loose and 
popular way of speech, we may justly say that the 
life and organization of the plant which were con- 
tained in the seed are the same as those afterwards 
developed (41). If, then, the capacities of immor- 
tality are sown within our bodies here, they may be 
raised in a spiritual condition hereafter, and to a 
sphere of agency with limits (42) indeed, yet of far 
wider extent than any of which we have any present 
conception. And whether or no there are to be 
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new heavens and a new earth in the sense you anti- 
cipate, certain it is that our books do speak as if such 
were to be the case (43) in some sense. And with- 
out going at all into any particulars of the case, I 
am sure you must see that, if you once admit that a 
man will exist in a future state, you must of neces- 
sity assume him to be in a world suited to those ap- 
petites, passions, and affections which he shall then 
have : our nature corresponds now and, for all we can 
see, always must correspond to our external condi- 
tion, and our external condition to it. The existence, 
then, of that nature with a renewed body necessarily 
supposes a sphere of action over against it, and cor- 
respondent to it. So that without determining what 
will be the employment and happiness (44), the par- 
ticular life, of good men hereafter, there must be 
some determinate capacities, some necessary charac- 
ter and qualifications, without which persons cannot 
but be utterly incapable of it; and the converse. Yet 
I think there is also a great difference between our 
interest in a system of matter so intimately united to 
us as our bodies are, and any external system of 
matter which can only act upon us through the body ; 
and although there may be very great difficulty in 
stating in what the identity of the body to be raised 
is to consist, yet it seems a clear way of speaking 
enough to say that, if all the particles which ever 
entered into the composition of our bodies were 
brought together, we should have a far more intimate 
connexion with them than with any other particles. 
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And to suppose that Gop does not know which out 
of all the particles (45) they were, or is unable to 
decide which are most properly and especially ours, 
is plainly to set limits to omniscience. Let me, then, 
beg you not to raise too many objections (46), which 
may always be raised against the verbal statement of 
a doctrine: when people discuss a thing together, 
they are more likely to deceive themselves than they 
are when thinking them quietly over (47) alone; and 
that, in a great measure, owing to the imperfections 
of language. Consider, then, the thing in a practical 
light, and remember that probability is the guide of 
life; that, when we have a chance of being brought 
before a judge in this life, we behave in all respects 
as if we were sure of it, because that is the safest way 
to meet the trial (48). For, if it should by any chance 
turn out true that we are to receive in the body the 
things done in the body, then will it be woe to him 
who has had the evidence of it put before bim, and 
has not acted upon it. Woe will it be to him that 
has polluted himself at the feasts of idols, when he 
finds that, in spite of the obscurity of the evidence, 
the thing is true, and that when his limbs come to- 
gether again, they have in them the stains of past 
sin, and he sees the Judge before him like a refiner’s 
fire, and a hell which no revolution of Kalpas will 
ever bring to an end prepared from of old for all that 
live ungodly, but chiefly for those that defile the flesh 
and speak evil of authorities. The danger, Radha- 
kant, is very great, and enough to rouse up the whole 
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energies of our soul, and make us awake to the 
slightest evidence, lest we displease Him who will 
destroy both soul and body in hell. 

Rap. This is certainly a ground of terror, and one 
which I trust I shall not recklessly put aside. Yet 
I before said that there were other objections to the 
doctrine which I thought lay deeper, and to which I 
shall be most desirous to see what you have to say. 
I begin now to see very clearly why you made such 
an attack upon the Vedanta system ; since, if it were 
true, Christianity must be false, according to your 
representation of it. Still it has been my habit to 
think that the constant flux of the whole material 
world was a proof of its perishableness, and that 
spirit only will ultimately survive all these changes 
which we see, and those which we have been taught 
to expect. Soul, by being associated with Pracriti, 
appears to us to be vitiated (49), and assume the 
qualities of grosser natures, although essentially dis- 
tinct from them and incorruptible. Now it is the 
object of the Yogi to attain to discriminative know- 
ledge, and thereby to be liberated ultimately from 
existence, and become one with the Supreme. And 
it seems to me that this view has much to commend 
it, and might be true even though it could be proved 
that matter has a real existence, since that real ex- 
istence may be temporal. We hold further that the 
soul consists of two parts, the Manas and the Para- 
matma, and that by this latter men are capable of 
union with the Supreme, of such kind that at the 
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end of the life of Brahma they will be absorbed into © 
hitn and become identified (50) with him. And we 
believe that the Paramatma is now identical with 
Achyuta, only that through want of Vijnana men do 
not see it. 

Laur. If, then, I understand you, the Paramatma 
is the only real part of a man, and the body and 
Manas are but appearances and unrealities; and the 
main business of the devout is to attain, through 
Vijnana, to the understanding or perception of that 
reality and this unreality. 

Rav. Rightly understood, Laurence. Now tell 
me what Christians will say to this immaterial view 
of things. 

Laur. I fear, Radhakant, that you mistake me 
when you speak, as you do now of yours, as an im- 
material view of things. The Christian religion, by 
holding that there is an intermediate state in which 
the soul exists separately from the body, is an antago- 
nist to materialism, to say nothing of its opposing a 
belief in the retrospective eternity of matter, which 
is an essential part of materialism. And by asserting 
that our bodies will be raised again, it is an antago- 
nist to the Vedanta system, because such an assertion 
implies the reality of matter. But you must see 
at once that such a view of things, a fortiori, would 
assert the individuality and real personality of the 
soul. You, I know, hold existence to be pain, and 
absorption—i. e. annihilation of individual exist- 
ence—to be the only true happiness. Let me, then, 
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put before you a little more distinctly what the 
Christian view of man’s nature is, as more immedi- 
ately opposed to the one which you have just stated. 

We hold, then, as well as you, that there is a 
three-fold division of man into spirit, soul, and 
body; but of these three(51), two, the soul and 
the body, are, logically speaking (in the Christian 
view), far more essential to man than the other—the 
spirit. The soul may, in some sense, be said to be 
the essence of man, as the body may be supposed 
to be removed from him, and is removed from 
him, in the intermediate state, without destroy- 
ing his individuality. With the body he continues 
in the visible world, and through it he receives all 
the greatest blessings bestowed on him during this 
portion of his existence, whether those blessings are 
of a transient nature or of a permanent one. And 
this body, we believe, will be raised up in conse- 
quence of the redemption of man by the Incar- 
nation (52). And though the body is essential to 
our present notion of a man, yet, as it is plain that 
he can exist without it, we may call it an accident 
of his essence, though it is more inseparable from 
our notion of man than spirit is, since the damned 
in hell are to be cut off from the spirit, and are to 
consist only of body and soul. Spirit, then, whereby 
man communes with heavenly things, is not, as your 
system represents it, the only part of man which sub- 
sists eternally, but a divine gift, which may be re- 
moved from him without destroying his everlasting 
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subsistency. According to your doctrine, the end of 
the present Kalpa will be the end of all existence, 
the spirits of the good losing their individuality, and 
becoming one with the Supreme; according to ours, 
the good will not only retain their individuality to 
all eternity, but will, at the end of the present dis- 
pensation, resume their bodiesalso. The bad, on the 
contrary, instead of being destroyed, are to undergo 
a second (53) death; and as in the death of this 
Kalpa there is a separation between the parts of the 
compound (54) being into body and that which is in- 
corporeal, so in the second death there will be (55) 
also a separation of the spirit from the soul now 
united indissolubly to the body, and one with it 
eternally for eternal pain and misery. 

And our great doctors view this gift of the Spirit, 
not as you do, as one with Achyuta, and not as if 
man had never fallen from it (56), but as the very 
thing which through the fall of man was forfeited to 
him, which it is the great glory of Christianity to 
have restored to him, and which can only be entirely 
forfeited again by gross sin or long-continued care- 
lessness. And so very great is this gift, that the 
possession of it makes all outward distinction to sink 
into nothing in comparison of it. Hence we do not 
teach that there are spiritual (57) castes in the world 
by birth, but that the gift is not by birth but by 
grace; and that it is open to all men alike who, by 
repentance and self-abasement, seek it. Neither 
Mlechchha, nor Sudra, nor Chand4la, is excluded 
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from receiving it. And little as I care myself for 
seeing these distinctions violently done away with, 
much indeed do I desire to see that inward and in- 
visible gift.of glory imparted to all, since, when it is 
once imparted, much as it may be abused by many, 
it will work its way through all outward distinctions 
and gently level them, as men are fit for it, and feel 
indeed that they are all brethren. For be assured, 
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nothing in the sight of the Most High. Already He 
declares it through the works of Nature—none of 
the gods of the nations can give rain as He does, 
even to the unthankful and the evil, as well as to the 
just, that He may win, if possible, all to Himself 
through the food and gladness which He distributes 
indiscriminately to all. Already has this inward and 
spiritual gift broken down before its unseen agency 
many of the distinctions which existed in the world, 
and it will still work far and wide. And if men will 
persist in pampering their bodies through luxury, or 
their souls through pride, so that they will not yield 
to this mighty decree of Heaven, they can only hold 
out against it for a very little while. And consider 
what I am saying: if by any possibility the Christian, 
and not the Indian, should be the true account of 
the case; if the Lord God of Christians has made a 
decree to give a new birth to all that ask it, which 
makes the slave that has it better than the king that 
has it not, and the Chandala that enjoys it nobler 
than the noblest-sprung of all the Saraswatas ; if He 
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for His wise purposes has winked at those distinc- 
tions for many generations, but now, by taking upon 
Himself our nature, has read with a voice of thunder 
to us the lessons of humility ; how dreadful, if by any 
chance this be so, will it be to resist His will, who 
setteth up one and putteth down another, who cares 
not whether men come from the east or from the 
west, or from the north or from the south, or for 
any outward distinction, but for those, and those 
only, who have, or by obedience are seeking to have, 
this great and glorious gift of spiritual new birth, 
which is a fountain open to all men! And if you do 
resist, you cannot do so long; for He has appointed 
a day in the which He will judge all men by our 
Lord and Master—all men will be gathered before 
Him, Christians and Gentiles, Jews and Barbarians, 
Sace and Indians, Brahmans and Chandalas ; and all 
of them will be raised again with their bodies, that 
all flesh may see the salvation of our Gop. And 
when they have received their new bodies, every 
knee shall" bow before the Lorp, and every tongue 
shall confess, and give an account of himself to Gop. 
And all men, when they see this great miracle, shall 
be at length humbled before Him, from the highest 
priest to the lowest slave: all distinctions will then 
be seen to be, what they now at this moment are, as 
nothing and less than nothing before Him. In vain 
will men here have resisted His scheme for levelling 
all men of all classes, when they all stand before this 
judgment-seat. Consider, then, how you will feel, 
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if these things are true ; if you rise up clothed with 
an imperishable body which no revolutions or trans- 
migrations shall ever undo or dissolve; if with that 
body you shall have to go into eternal misery, pro- 
vided you despise the lowest Sudra who shall have 
the gift of the Spirit. For me, I own that I am 
horribly afraid when I consider how even Christians 
ill-treat servants at times: still more am I afraid for 
those who live in continual estrangement from any. 
class of men save those whose sins make it necessary. 
And the reason is, because that day will come so 
soon (considering the short-lived nature of all human 
things) ; and, when I know that angels and apostles, 
and saints and Gentiles, will all be present at that 
great confession, I marvel and am exceedingly afraid 
at what our books say: “The Lorp alone shall be 
exalted in that day.” 


END OF THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 
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Nore (1.) p. 259. 


St. Justin Martyr, Apol. p. 65. b. ‘Hyeic¢ ra vexpobpeva 
kai cic yiv BadAdueva wadww aroAnvecOa ~Eauvrwv owpara 
mpoodokwuev, adbvaroy pndev elvac ry Os A€yovrec, Kal 
Karavoourrt amirdérepov av padAov dd&ar h el owpare uy 
Umhpxouev, kal ric EAeyev ex puxpac tivde pavidoc rig Tov 
avOpwrelou orfpparoc Suvardy doréa re kat vevpa kal odp- 
kac elxovoromfévra, ola dpmpev yevéoOar torw ydp vv 
ép’ irobicewe Aeysuevov’ el ric tuiv py overt rorobroie pode 
rowotrwy, EXeye 7d omlpua avOpwreov Sexvic, kat eixdva 
yoanriy, & Tov roves oldv re yevécBar dcaPeSacduevoc, 
wolv losiv yevduevov émorebaare ; ovK ay Tic TOAUhoEEY avT- 
Erely’ Tov avTov ovY TEdTOV, Sta TO phrw Ewpakévat Huac 
avacravra vexpov, amoria tye. The same mystery is no- 
ticed by S. Method. de Resur. § 14, p. 780, Gallandi ; Const. 
Ap. v. 8; S. Greg. Nyss. (or probably Nemesius) de Op. 
Hominis, p. 119, cap. xxvii. ; and by St. Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, though with a different reference, ap. Euseb. P. E. 
p- 779. “ Unde autem mens humana dies istos com- 
mutationis speculari et arcana nature rimari potuerit, nemo 
miretur. Hec enim frequens medicorum experientia per- 
vidit, qui cum multas animadverterint semen non retinere 
conceptum, compertum habuerunt, quod intra sex dies 
septemve ejiciebatur esse lactewm, et vocaverunt ixovou, 
quod postea autem sanguineum atque éxrpwopudc appella- 

U2 
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batur,” as Censorinus de D. N. xi. notices. The same is 
_ noticed also by Holy Scripture, Job x. 10. “ Hast thou 
not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese? 
Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hast fenced 
me with bones and sinews;” which passage is quoted by 
St. Dionysius. See also Ps. cxxxix., which is evidently 
looking to this passage. Of either place we may use the 
words of St. Gregory the Great on Job, 1. c.: “ Angusta 
Dei laus est descriptio creati corporis, nisi etiam subse- 
quenter exprimatur mira aspiratio vivificationis.” Censorinus, 
in another place (v. 3), also says: ‘‘ Illud quoque ambiguam 
facit inter auctores opinionem, utrumne ex patris tantum- 
modo semine partus nascatur .... an etiam ex matris ;” on 
which Gruber observes : ‘‘ Veteres philosophi de hac re valde 
dissenserunt, ut noster docet ; recentiores medici vero pro- 
barunt, utrumque maris sque ac foeminz semen ad pro- 
creandum sobolem esse necessarium.” When, therefore, 
Scripture speaks of Levi as in the loins of his father, it of 
course can only mean the matter out of which his body’ was 
in part to be formed: it must not be so understood as if it 
implied a materialist view of the origin of life. The exist- 
ence of matter in the woman, requisite also for the formation 
of a man in her, leads one to very awful thoughts, were this 
the place to enter upon them. See below, Note 19. 


Nore (2.) p. 261. 


The Cainites followed out the doctrine of impurity of 
matter so far as to reject baptism by water. See Dr. Pusey 
on Tertull. p. 255, and Spencer ad Orig. c. Cels. iii. p. 119. 


Norte (3.) p. 261. : 

In Deut. xii. 15. ‘* Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and 
eat flesh in all thy gates, whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, 
according to the blessing of the Lorp thy God which he 
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hath given thee: the unclean and the clean may eat thereof, 
as of the roebuck, and of the hart. Only ye shall not eat 
the blood.” This text seems to show that whatever the 
soul lusteth after, might lawfully be eaten by the Jews in 
their own houses; that ¢here no distinction of kinds of flesh 
prevailed, but only in the holy place. The word “ notwith- 
standing” obviously contrasts this with the preceding verse, 
“In the place which the Lorp shall choose in one of thy 
tribes, there thou shalt offer thy burnt-offerings, and there 
thou shalt do all that I command thee.” Verse 15 then 
states the exception to this obligation, as 16 states the ex- 
ception to the permission ; each, in the original, begins with 
the same particle, p>, which the Chaldee, Syriac, and Greek 
also keep the same. Verse 20 contains the same permission : 
‘When the Lorp thy God shall enlarge thy border, as he 
hath promised thee, and thou shalt say, I will eat flesh, 
(because thy soul lusteth to eat flesh,) thou mayest eat flesh, 
whatsoever thy soul lusteth after.” In the next verse, if 
we introduce a semicolon after the words, ‘“‘ As I have com- 
manded thee,” which will be authorized by the Athnach in 
the Hebrew, it will then state the obligation with the same 
exceptions as before. Rabbi Ismael (in the Pesikta, Ugolini, 
xvi. p. decccxxi.) says that ‘the text shows that Israel was 
forbidden flesh that they lusted after in the wilderness, but 
when they came into the land, the Scripture allowed them 
this.” And there would be a reason for this in what Por- 
phyry says, iii. 18: that Gop forbad eating animals, jdoviic 
xapv, which may be taken as a specimen of heathen faith 
upon the subject, and is the denial of the text in question. 
For this, as well as Genes. ix. 3, quoted above, p. 113, seems 
to give men an arbitrary power over the brute creation; by 
which is not meant the right to kill wantonly, but the right 
to kill all and any species of animal that they fancy for food. 
The principle here implied has been already given in a pas- 
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sage from St. Cyril, Note 60 on Dial. ii. The text seems, 
however, to contain an anticipation of Christian times, as is 
well observed by an anonymous author in the Zepa o' Ila- 
tpwy, p. 14838. MadAav rpogprrede, he says, rept rov adnboc 
"IapanXtrav, Aéyw 8H wept tHv Xpeorov SobAwy tov kat 
xpta Erepa itafidvrwy mapa Ta cignuéva xafapa. A Jewish 
gloss, which has been adopted in the Vulgate, prevents our 
having the opinion of the Latin Fathers on the Hebrew 
text; yet St. Austin, c. Adim. xv. 1, says (after quoting 
Mark vii. 15. Matt.xv. 11. Rom. xiv. 21), “ Dum cupit de 
Novo Testamento Veteri adversari, «51 dictum est, Secundum 
desiderium anime tuze occide, et manduca omnem carnem ?” 
He presently after notices how the distinction between 
clean and unclean was adopted to signify the characters of 
such as were inadmissible into the Church. 


Note (4.) p. 261. 
On the subject of the allowableness of eating blood, the 
reader will find a disquisition at the end of Tertullian’s 
Apology, as edited by Dr. Pusey. 


Nore (5.) p. 262. 


St. Paul, Galat. iv. 3, speaks of being in bondage under 
the elements of the world; and perhaps, if we consider how 
many legal enactments were restrictions upon the use of 
matter in one way or other, there will be no need to take 
the word ‘ elements” in other than its ordinary sense. Com- 
pare Note 7 on Dial. iv. 


NotE (6.) p. 262. 

See Frank’s Vedanta Sara, p. 6 of translation. ‘“ Das 

Wesen ist das seyende, denkende, seelige, nicht entzweiete 

Subject-object (Brahma). Die ganze Vielhett des Unemp- 

Jindlichen von dem Bewusstlosen Anfangend ist das Nicht- 

wesen.” Scarcely any thing is more terrible than a belief 
3 
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in the unreality of matter seems calculated to become in 
wicked hands. 


| Nore (7.) p. 263. . 

Canada held that the senses only prepared things for the 
mind (Windis. p. 1933) ; and Gotama maintained (ibid. p. 
1912) that they acted not independently, but by means of 
the five elements which had a relation to them, and by which 
they saw, heard, &c. See Manu, i. 75. Plato Theet. § 102. 
Skoret 7» andkpioig wortoa SpVorépa w Spwpev rovro elvar 
dpBarpodre 7 8t oF Soapev’ cal w axobouev, Wra 7} St ov . 
axovoyuey ; «.t.A. And so Aristot. de Anima, 1.4, p. 408, 
b. 20. iui. 1, 2. 


Note (8.) p. 263. 

Aretas in Apoe. p. 193. Tadray % mvevparcKcn axon ry 
PA&le. S. Austin. de Trin, xv. 18. “ Nec tamen quia dici- 
mus locutiones cordis esse cogitationes, ideo non sunt etiam 
visiones exorte de notitize visionibus, quando vere sunt. 
Foris enim cum per corpus hee fiunt, aliud est locutio, aliud 
visio: intus autem cum cogitamus, utrumque unum est.” 
Comp. de Civ. D. xi. c. 27. 


Note (9.) p. 264. 

If St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 2) was, when in an ecstasy ', inde- 
pendent of the senses, still what he then saw could not be 
uttered: dppnta phara a ovK tov avOpdérw AaXdijoa’ on 
which St. Clement, Strom. v: 80, observes: Od vdéuw xat 
o6Bw mapayyerlag tivde TO ovK 2Ebv TooaTOBelc, Suvape 
O32 ayla apOeyxrov elvat rd Deiov pnviwy, eye UTip odpavor - 
rov tolrov aoxerat AaXziaBar, we Déutc roic ket pvoTayu- 
yéiv rac eeadeypévac puyac. p. 293, Pott. 

1 §. Aust. in Ps. Ixvii. § 36, thus defines ecstasy: “ Ecstasis est mentis 
excessus, quod aliquando pavore contingit ; nonnunquam vero per aliquam. 
revelationem, alienatione mentis a sensibus corporis, ut spiritui quod de- 
monstrandum est, demonstretur.” 
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Nore (10.) p. 264. 


The bodies through which a person had gone are com- 
pared by Patanjali, in Windisch. p. 1589, to iron fetters. 
A kindred notion occurred among the Jews (v. Buxtorf in 
v, 173) and the Stoics (see Gatak.ad Anton. ix. 3), and was 
afterwards adopted by the Manicheans, who called bodies 
“carceres Dei.” S. Aust. c. Faust. xx. 22. Tit. Bostr. c. 
Manich. i. 13, 29. : 


Nore (11.) p. 264. 
See Wilson in v. (aTfseq St. Clement, ii. 125, p. 494, 


quotes a Stoic as saying he would rather see one Indian 
roasting himself, than hear any number of demonstrations 
to show that pain is nothing. Strabo, p. 1006, mentions an 
Indian who burnt himself at Athens. 


Nore (12.) p. 265. 


It would be endless to quote passages from the Fathers, 
in which the resurrection of the body is pointed out as a 
distinctive doctrine of Christianity. St. Justin Martyr, p. 26, 
appears to think that Plato had some notion of it. Pan- 
theistic heresies, as borrowing from heathen systems, very 
commonly deny it, and it is to be feared that too many 
Christians live from day to day in a practical disbelief of the 
doctrine. 

Nore (13.) p. 267. 

This argument was very often urged by the Fathers: for 
references, see Dr. Pusey’s note on Tertullian’s Apology, 
c. 48. 

Note (14.) p. 267. 
S. Austin somewhere says: “‘ Fit eredibiliorum fides ex 


incredibilioribus creditis.” Similar words occur de C. D. 
xxii. 5. 
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Nore (15.) p. 268. 


Aristot. de An. i. 3, extr. "Emtysipovor pdvov byev 
moldy Te  Wuyx7, wept de Tov SeEouévou cuparoc ovlév Ere 
mpocciopiZoverw, Waren evdexduevov xara trove IvGayoor- 
cove pb0oug rv ruxovcay Puy sig Td rudy EvdbecBat 
owpa’ Ooxel yap fxaorov idiov Exew eldoc cal poponv. And 
in his Prior Analytics, li. 27. p. 70, b. 7. Td & puctoyyw- 
povety Suvardy gory, et tic Sldwory Gua peraBadAuy rd 
compa kat thy Puyiy dca puoixa tore Tahara, x.7r.rA. The 
principle here stated is carried out in his Physiognomonica. 
The latter passage tends to show the existence of subse- 
quent reciprocal changes ; the former, of an original corre- 
lativeness between the soul and body. This correlative- 
ness is further dwelt upon by Origen in the following words, 
c. Cels. iv. p. 203. "Ere 8 cai rourd gapev try Kédow' 
sirdute Ste Wuxn piv Oeov Epyov, awuaroc 62 adAn pbaic’ 
kal ov udvoy axaTacxevactwe Td THAcKOUTOY Odypua phbarTt, 
GAG kat adioplorwe’ od yap tcaphuice, wérepov aca Wuy7 
Oevv Eoyov, fh wdvn H AoyeKn’ papyiv rolvyy mpd¢ avroy, é 
pev waca Woy Oeov Epyov, SnAovdre kal rwv adgdywv Kat 
evreAcoratwy’ iva kal wavtéc owparog aAAn pborc 9 mapa 
tH Tio Wuxng’ Eaue pév ror év roicg éEie, év ole Kal Oeogr- 
Aforepa ra GAoya Gua Pyotv Huw, cat rov Oelov riv Evvorav 
Exev xalapwripay, waptotavay, Sri ov ydvov 4 Twv avOow- 
mwwv, adAd woAd paddoy kal 4% Trav addywv Zowv Pux7 
Epyouv éotl tov Oeov' rovro yap axoAovOet ty OeogiAéorepa 
AéyeoOat exeiva Huwv. Ei 82 udvn H Acyecy Wuyi Oeov Eoyov 
éorl, mpwrov piv ovx écadnviaacg rd rovovrov* Osbrepov O& 
axodovbei re adioplorwe sipnafa wept Tie Yuyiic, we ov 
maoncg, aAAa pounce tig AoyiKne ovanc Oeov Epyov, To unde 
wavrTo¢ owuarog elva pbaty, ci OF pu TavTd¢g owuaroc GAAN 
pioic, adXr’ ixactou So? TO awpa Swouv avadoyor ry Wuxi’ 
dnAov Gre ov Wuy7 OGeov Epyow éorl, duadépor Gv 7d rabrn¢ 
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awa cwparog, év @ oixel Yuxn ovK ovca ~pyov Ocov. Kai 
odrw Wevdoc Eorat, 7d pndéy Solaew vuKrepldoc, f EvANC, 7H Ba- 
TPaXOV wa Tapa 7d TOV avJowrov' Kal yap aToror, Aioue 
piv ALQwy, cai oixodouhpara oikodopnuarwy voulZecBa elvac 
xaBapwrepa 7} urapwrepa, mapa TO sic rin TOU Oclov Kare- 
oxebacBat, i} sig armordrwv owuatwr Kal tvayor brodoyny’ 
owpata Of cwudtrwy pi) Siapfoev, mapa To AOy«Ka Elva Ta 
9 ? A » - b 4 bal Q 
évouhaavra, 7) GAoya, kal AoyKoy Ta orovdadrepa, 7H TOE 
A > ao Q Lead é “~ 
gavrorarove avOowrovcg. Td rovovrdy ye rerolnxe roApijoal 
y ~ Q ~ ? r ¢ ? 
rivacg aToVewoa piv Ta Twv StapepdvTwy awyuara, we deEa- 
neva Wuyiv omovoalay’ amoppifva Ss 7 atysaca ra rev 
gavAorarwy’ ovy Sri wavTwe Td ToLOVTOY VyLwWE YEyévyral, 
GAN dre awd tio évvolag bytove Eaye THY apyhy’ 7h dpolwe 
6 copdg pera thy TeAeuTHY 'Avbrov kai Dwxpdrove goovrice 
Tig Tagig TOU Dwxparove awyuaroc Kai rov ‘Avirov; kai Td 
TaparAhsiov apyporépog Karackevdce jolov i} rapov; Kat 
ravra dua TO ‘wy oveey Epyov Oeov’ (rov wy avadepopévou 
iri ro rou avOpdrov owpa, } TWY eK TOU awmaTOC Sdewr" 
kal él 76 Bode, H Twy & TOV owuatog Bode weAtooWY' Kal 
émi ro Irmou, 7 Svov, kal roy 2 trou piv ognkwy, &€ Svov 
82 kavOdowy') 8¢ & hvayxaoOnuev travadaBEtv Kal rd ‘Yuya 
piv Osod zoriy Epyov, awparoc O2 GAAn gba. EW ie 
gnaw, Ste Koy 1H TWavTwY ToY TEOCEPHEVWY owpaTwr Pbaic 
a 9 > “ ri > b) Lead - 
kai pla é¢ apoc3ny maXivtporoy iovca Kal éravovca’ Kat 
moog routo O& dnAov ék THY TooEtpnevwYy, Ste Ov udvOV TOY 
, a3 € - bd 4 s ie 
mookareAcypévwy swhaTwr Kon éoTLy 7 pbarc, adda Kal TOV 
éroupaviwy, x. A. To which may be added a passage from 
the work attributed to St. Gregory Nyssen,—De Hominis 
Opificio, p. 125, c. “Qozep reAawOeic 6 avOpwrog ev roi¢ 
pelZoarv, Exee Stapatvopévny rig Wuyiic thy evépyeav’ obrw¢ 
iv apXD Tig svoTacewe Thy KaTaAAnddv TE Kal odupErpov 
ry mapovoy xoelg auvépyeav rig Wuyiic ep’ Eavrov diadel- 


9 ~ , La € o 5 SN tw 9 0 , 
yvuol, ty TW KarackevaGev QuTOYV tavTyN Ola THC EVTEVELANC 
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_ bAng 1b rpocduic ol«nrhpiov’ ovde yao elvat Suvarov Aoyl- 
fducOa, adXorplace oixodouatc tiv Yuyny évappdZecOa, we 
ovx tart THY év TY KNOW odpayioa modc aAXorplay appyoo- 
Ofvae yAuphy' Kabamep yap rd awpa & Ppaxurarov mpdc¢ 
Td TéAELOV TpdELaW, OUTW Kal n THE Puying evépyea karaAAf- 
Awe tuguopévyn ry broKEpevy, cuverdldwat kai cuvadéerat’ 
wponyeirat piv yao avrg tv TH mMpwry Katackevy olov picne 
rivog év TH yy KatrakpupOelonc  avénriKh te Kat Ooerricy 
Suvduic pdvn’ ov yap xwpEs Td TEptccdrepov 7 Tov Sexo- 
pévav Boaxirne. 

This belief that the soul passed into different bodies Aris- 
totle evidently takes to have been literally maintained ; as 
did the Fathers, several passages from whom have been 
collected by Ritterhuis on Porphyr. de Vita Pythag. p. 159, 
ed. Kiessling. In later times some have endeavoured to 
defend the ancients, as though it was only a symbolical mode 
of speaking with them. Olearius on Philostratus, iii. 16, 
p. 108, maintains that Philostratus intended to represent 
even Iarchas (the Indian of whom Apollonius learnt) as 
holding this opinion. Now, though I do not feel satisfied 
with his evidence, yet I think it immaterial if true ; for after 
our Lorp’s time those who adhered to heathenism endea- 
voured to explain, as allegorical, the pagan stories of the 
gods, and so to set up a counter-system to the allegory of 
the Church. As Apollonius imitated, by Satanic instinct, 
the kindness of Christianity towards slaves (Philostr. iv. 34), 
so he may have acted in regard to explanation of myths 
also. For this was a common practice of Platonists (see 
Van Goen’s Diss. i. § 3, ad Porph. de Antro Nymph.), who 
did well to try and rid themselves by allegory of their ob- 
scene absurdities, yet had no systematic creed to be a 
standard whereby they could allegorize aright. Hence their 
attempt to reverse the process, which, as Confucius says, led 
them into error (see above p. 240), did but expose their in- 
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consistency the more, seeing they did it not from a love of 
truth, but for the maintenance of their own opinion. Origen 
well observes, c. Cels, p. 123. *Edv 82... ért adAnyoplac 
katragpevyworr idia piv eraortov rac aAAnyoplac ei rd byttc 
Exovorv, x.t.A. This soundness they cannot have, as not 
being guided by a definite creed, the ignorance of which 
often leads even Christians to suppose that by allegorizing 
any thing may be made of any thing. 

I take it, then, for certain that the ancients did believe 
in a literal metensomatosis, though it might have originated 
in a symbolical way of expressing truths. (See above, p. 241, 
note ; and, for further confirmation, see Plutarch, as quoted 
p- 109.) And it seems that this doctrine came from India, 
through Ethiopia, into Egypt, and thence into Greece and 
Italy. (See Olear. ad Philostr. iti. 18.) 

It was held amongst the Gauls by the Druids (Cesar, 
B. G. vi. 14), though only in part, probably; and by the 
Chaldees (Porphyr. V. Pyth. p. 25) if the doctrine of ab- 
staining from meats implies it. Origen also (in Joan. vi. § 7) 
mentions that metempsychosis was a part of the secret 
teaching of the Jews, who perhaps in later times drew it 
from heathen sources (see Justin M.c. Tryph. p. 222; comp. 
St. Austin in Joan. iv. 4); and though outwardly abstaining 
from heathen idolatry, fell inwardly into errors less revolting 
at first sight. Thus entirely does the world seem to be 
given up to error, even when holding a belief of a future 
state, and so much to need that preaching of life and incor- 
ruptibility which the Gospel brought to light ! 


Note (16.) p. 268. 

Butler, Serm. p. 4, has an observation quite falling in with 
that of Aristotle at the beginning of the last note. “The 
several members having distinct offices implies the mind.” 
And so St. Irenzeus, ii. 19, § 6. ‘‘ Animze ipse corporis ha- 
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bent figuram: ipsi enim adaptatee sunt vasi.” S. Archel. 
Caschar. c. Manet. xviii. extr. “Ostendere possumus con- 
sonantiam esse virtutum in utraque, id est corporis atque 
animz substantia, in qua ait Scripturarum doctor maximus 
Paulus Deum in corpore sicut voluit unumquodque membrum 
posuisse.” St. Augustine’s words, from his De Gen. ad lit. 
may be added : “ Animam vero non esse corpoream me pu- 
tare sed plane scire, audeo profiteri, tamen habere posse 
similitudinem corporis et corporalium omnino membrorum 
quisquis negat potest negare animam esse, que in somnis 
videt vel se ambulare, vel sedere, vel hac atque illac gressu 
atque etiam volatu ferri ac referri, quod sine quadam simili- 
tudine corporis non fit. Proinde si hanc similitudinem etiam 
apud inferos gerit non corporalem sed corpori similem ; ita 
etiam in locis videtur esse non corporalibus, sed corporalium 
similibus, sive in requie sive in doloribus.” xu. 62. 


Nore (17.) p. 268. 
See Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, iv. 4. 


Note (18.) p. 269. | 
Aristot. Physiog. cap. 2, p..806, a. 28. “Ex re ray xivi- 


Sewy pusioyvwpovover kal & THY oXndTwWY Kal %& TwY 
Xpwpdrwr kat & rev nOav emt rod rpocwrov Eudarvoutvwv, 
kal ik Tov rTptxwudtwy Kal éKk Tii¢ AEdrnroe Kal EK Tic 
Hwviic kat Ek THe capKos, kal 2 TWY pEPwY Kal eK TOV TéTOU 
éXov tov cwparog. He then goes on to give instances, and 
argues from the development of certain qualities conform- 
ably with certain external constitutions in brutes (i. e. in 
creatures, where reason does not intervene to check this), 
to the existence of the same thing in men, in tendeney at 
least. I confess I do not see, myself, any great improba- 
bility in the further idea that where reason does check in- 
ward bad propensities, the exterior conformation also gradu- 
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ally alters; only it is a further idea. See also Note 14 on 
Dial. iv. 


Nore (19.) p. 269. 


Aristot. E. N. 1. 13. Tov addyou rd piv Fouxe xorwy Kat 
gurney, Aéyw O& 1d alztiov Tov toépecOa Kai avtecOar rhv 
roairny yap Sbvauy tie Puxing ev Gract roic ToEpopévorc 
Osin rig Gv Kat év roic éuBovorg’ tiv adriy 8 radriy Kal év 
roic rerelorg’ evAoywrepov yap Tabrny elvac GAN tiva. 
And see the author de Hom. Opif. cap. viii. p. 59, and p. 125, 
as quoted above, p. 298. This assertion of the existence of 
the soul from the first, though at first displaying a part only 
of its faculties, as it is of the utmost weight against the sin 
of procuring abortions (see St. Clement as above, p. 106), so 
it has another important bearing, which may be suggested 
by the following passage of St. Cyril, against Nestorius, i. 
p. 18. Thererat piv yap dd capkde 1) adpt SpoAoyoupévwe’ 
6 df ye rov SrAwv Syulovpyoc, xa” Sv elde rpdrov re Kat 
Adyov wavetrat thy Pbxwotv’ add’ H TEKovVea yuv7 Kalror 
povng ovea THY? THC capKde GvOpwroyv GXav aToreKeiv miG- 
reverat, Tov éx Yuyxii¢g 3) Aéyw Kal owparoe, xatrot Wpuc 
THY tie Puxnc Urapéwv trwyv wap zavtig ouveoEeveyKovca 
pndéy’ 6 S€ ye avOowmoy sixay avvechugré wov wavTwe 
tT) owpate THY EvwOkicay aiTw Yuxhv Howeo ovdv 7 yuvn 
cafrot Texovoa TO capa pdvoy Tov ik Wuyi Kat owparoe 
arortxrey Abyerat’ Siadvpaveira OS? TovTo Toic Tie Wuyxiic 
Adyote oddiv, We capKa Ty amd Tic iWlac brap—ewe Aap- 
Bavobong apxhv’ obrw cal evi rig paxaplac TlapQévour 
yao » Mnrio tort ring aylac SapKdc, add’ odbv Exréroxev 
évw0évra avty kar adnOaav riv ix Osov Osdy Adyov’ Kav 
el tic ALyy Oedroxoy avrny odxt Of Tov ravtwe KaBogiEt 
rov Ocov Adyou rd vewrepov, ore pny Tie idlac dTaptewc 


A 9 S - . id 
THY aoXny TeroijcBa THY odpKa. 
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" Nore (20.) p. 269. 


See the well-known passage of Strabo, quoted by Bishop 
Butler, Anal. 1. 1, p. 40. 


Nore (21.) p. 271. 


Butler, Anal. p. 18. “‘ The states of life in which we our- 
selves existed formerly in the womb, and in our infancy, are 
almost as different from our present in mature age, as it is 
possible to conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. 
Therefore that we are to exist hereafter in a state as dif- 
ferent (suppose) from our present as this is from our former, 
is but according to the analogy of nature,” &c. Compare 
the passage from Dr. Quain above, p. 241. 3 


Note (22.) p. 273. 


Dan. ii. 10, where Nebuchadnezzar is conscious of having 
dreamt a dream, which he had forgotten in substance, 
though it contained an outline of Gop’s government over 
four vast empires ; a remarkable instance of what is noticed 
in the text. 


Nore (23.) p. 273. 


S. Iren. 1. 83. “‘ De corpore autem in corpus transmi- 
grationem ipsorum subvertamus ex eo, quod nihil omnino 
eorum que ante fuerint, meminerint anime. Si enim ob 
hoc emittebantur, uti in omni fierent operatione ; oportebat 
eas meminisse eorum, quze ante facta sunt, uti ea quz de- 
erant, adimplerent, et non circa eadem semper volutantes 
continuatim, miserabiliter laborarent; (non enim poterat 
corporis adinixtio in totum universam ipsorum, que ante 
habita erant, exstinguere memoriam et contemplationem,) 
et maxime ad hoc venientes. Quomodo enim nunc soporati 
et requiescente corpore queecumque anima ipsa apud se vi- 
det, et in phantasmate agit, et horum plura reminiscens 
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communicat cum corpore; et est quando et post plurimum 
temporis, queecumque per somnium quis vidit, vigilans an- 
nuntiat : sic utique reminisceretur et illorum, que antequam 
in hoc corpus veniret, egit. Si enim hoc quod in brevissimo 
tempore visum est, vel in phantasmate conceptum est, ab ea 
sola per somnium, postquam commixta sit corpori, et in 
universum membrum dispersa, commemoratur : multo magis 
illorum reminisceretur, in quibus temporibus tantis et uni- 
verso preeteritee vitze seeculo immorata est. Ad hec Plato 
vetus ille Atheniensis, qui et primus sententiam hanc intro- 
duxit, quum excusare non posset, oblivionis induxit poculum, 
putans se per hoc aporiam hujusmodi effugere ; ostensionem 
quidem nullam faciens, dogmatice autem respondens, quo- 
niam introeuntes animz in hanc vitam, ab eo qui est super 
introitum dsemone, priusquam in corpora intrent, potantur 
oblivione. Et latuit semetipsum in alteram majorem inci- 
dens aporiam. Si enim oblivionis poculum potest, postea- 
quam ebibitum est, omnium factorum obliterare memoriam, 
hoc ipsum unde scis, O Plato, quum sit nunc in corpore 
anima tua, quoniam priusquam in corpus introeat a dzemone 
potata est oblivionis medicamentum? Si enim dzemonem, et 
poculum, et introitum reminisceris, et reliqua oportet cog- 
. noscas: si autem illa ignoras, neque dzemon verus neque 
artificiose compositum oblivionis poculum.” 


Note (24.) p. 274. 


Butler, Anal. 1.2, p. 58. “ The reader is desired to observe 
that Gentile writers, both moralists and poets, speak of the 
future punishment of the wicked, both as to the duration 
and degree of it, in a like manner of expression and of 
‘description, as the Scripture does.” With this statement 
St. Just. Martyr, Apol. i. § 20, p. 66, agrees, as does St. 
Clem. Strom. v. 91, and § 122, where he gives the following 
striking passage from Diphilus, a comic poet : 
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Ole od rove Yavdvrac, & Nixnpare, 

tpupiicg amdonc peradaBdvrac év Bly, 

mepevyévat To Oetov we AeAnODorae ; 

tory Aixne ép0aduoe, S¢ ra ravl Opa: 

kai yap xa’ “Acdny dvo rolBouve voutZouev, 

play Sxaiwy yaréoay aceBav bddv. 

kel Tove Obo Kadbpe yi pboe mavri Xpovy, 
| doraa’ ameAOov, xAfrr’, amoortpe, Kika. 

undty trAavnPe. zoe kav “Awov xploic, 

HvTeo womoe Osde 6 ravtwy deordrne, 

ov TovvOpa poPEpdy OVS av dvoudcam’ éyw” 

d¢ roic auapravovat mpd¢ pijkoc Biov 

dlOwov" et tig 8 olerar roupnpepov 

kakdv Tt rpdcowy Tove Beove AcAnBévar, 

Soxet wovnoa, cat Soxwy aXloxerar, 

Srav cxoAjy ayovea rvyyavy Alxn. 

60aP Scot Soxeire ovK elvae Ocdv" 

ori yap, tore’ el Of TIC MparrEe KaKwWC 

kaxoc TepuKwc, Tov xodvov KepdavaTw’ 

xodvy yap ovroc vorspor dwoet dixnv. 

Suvdde d? robroic H Toaywola dua Twvde’ 

EoTat yap, torat Keivoc alwvog yodvos, 
Srav wupd¢ yéuovra Oncavpdy cyacn 
xovowrog aifiio’ 4 8? BooknOeiaa prADE 
aravra tamlyea kal werdoota 

prtEa pavetoa. 

Of philosophers, Plato, in the Gorgias, § 171, speaks of 
men suffering rév ast yodvoyv'—and Naraka, or Hell, forms 
& common subject of terror to the wicked, in Manu and 
elsewhere, among, the Hindus. In the Vish. Purana, p. 
309, we read as follows: ‘““He who commits adultery is 
punished both here and hereafter ; for his days in this world 
are cut short, and when dead he falls into hell:” and p. 210, 
“The sinner goes to Naraka, who neglects the due expi- 

>.< 
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ation of his guilt ;” where the different punishments there 
inflicted are described. St. Austin also, De Gen, ad lit. xii. 
§ 62, says, ‘“‘ Possumus ostendere illorum quoque sapientes 
de inferorum substantia minime dubitasse, que post hanc 
Vitam excipit animas mortuorum.” 


Nore (25.) p. 274. 
Origen, c. Cels. p. 6, magnificently remarks: Ovdéy Qav- 


pacroy roy avrov Osby amep edldake Sia rov Noogyrey xat 
Tov Swriooc,: &yxareowapkévat év talc atavrwy avOowrwv 
Yuyaic, iv’ avaroAdynroc év +7 Dela xpioce rac avOpwroc 4, 
txwv 7d PobAnua tov Néuov yearrov év ry Eavrov Kapdia. 


Note (26.) p. 274. 


Aristot. Physiog. cap. 4, init. p. 808. Aoxet dé poe 7 
Wuxi kal rd cpa cuumabeiv adAHAote, Kal 4 Tie Wuyiig Ete 
adAotoupévyn avvadAorot tiv To cwuaTog poogHy, wadw TE 
TOU cwaTog moody adXoloupevy cuvahAowi Tv Tic 
Yuyiic tc. 


Norte (27.) p. 275. 


Tertull. Apol. cap. 48, says that “the soul can suffer 
nothing by itself without connexion with a material sub- 
stance ; ” which is an over-strong statement, and one which, 
as Dr. Pusey observes on the place, Tertullian modified 
afterwards, but which shows how strongly he felt their 
mutual connexion. 


Note (28.) p. 275. 


Butler, Serm. vi. p. 87. ‘‘ Suppose we are capable of hap- 
piness and of misery in degrees equally intense and extreme, 
yet we are capable of the latter for a much longer time 
beyond all comparison. We see men in the tortures of 
pain for hours, days, and (excepting the short suspensions 
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of sleep) for months together, without intermission; to 
which no enjoyments of life do, in degree and continuance, 
bear any sort of proportion.” 


Nore (29.) p. 275. 


Origen, in a fragment, De Resurr. vol. 1. p. 33, Delarue, 
has the following wonderful remark :—‘‘ Quomodo enim non 
videtur absurdum, ut hoc corpus, quod pro Christo pertulit 
cicatrices, et pariter cum anima persecutionum toleravit 


seva tormenta....ac diversa poenarum genera perpessus 


est, tantorum certaminum premiis defraudetur? Quippe 
si sola anima, que non sola certaverit, coronetur, et cor- 
poris sui vasculum, quod ei cum magno labore servivit, nulla 
agonis et victorize preemia consequatur, quomodo non con- 
tra omnem rationem esse videtur, ut naturalibus vitiis atque 


ingenitze libidinis propter Christum caro resistens, et virgi- 


nitatem obtinens cum ingenti labore, qui continentize labor 
utique aut major corporis quam anime est, aut certe utri- 
usque zequalis est, preemiorum tempore altera veluti indigna 
rejiciatur, altera veniat ad coronam? Quee res sine dubio 
aut injustitiz alicujus Deum, aut impossibilitatis accusat.” 


Norr (30.) p. 276. 


Butler, Anal. ii. ch. vi. p. 326, speaks of the natural con- 
stitution of body and temper as a temptation to go wrong. 
Aristotle, in his Problemata, xxx. 1, has some speculations 
upon this subject, as well as in the Physiognomonica, as 
above referred to. So in Eth. Nic. x. 8, he says, "Ema 
(76n) ovpBatvev ard tov cwparog Soxei. And Plato, though 
with a different view, observes, (Phzedo, § 30.) Kat ydo 
wonrguove kal atdoec Kal yapacg ovdiv GdAo maptye H rd 
capa kai ai robrou éxBupula. To prevent a misconstruction 
being put upon such a fact, we may add the following 

x 2 
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passage of St. Aust. c. Jul. Pel. iv. § 16. “Qui dicit im- 
pium justum esse maledictus erit populo et odibilis in gen- 
tibus (Prov. xxiv. 24). Etianr virtutibus veris gentiles 
preedices abundare ; quanto, inquam, satius hee ipsa in iis 
dona Dei esse fatereris, sub cujus occulto judicio nec injusto, 
alii fatui, alii tardissimi ingenii et ad intelligendum quo- 
dammodo plumbet, alii obliviosi, alii acuti memoresve nas- 
cuntur, alii utroque munere preediti, et acute intelligentes 
et tenacissimze memorize thesauro cognita recondentes ; alii 
natura lenes, alii levissimis causis ira facillima ardentes, 
alii ad vindictse cupiditatem inter utrosque mediocres ; alii 
spadones, alii in concubitu ita frigidi, ut vix omnino move- 
antur, alii libidinosissimi, ut vix omnino teneantur, alii inter 
utrosque et moveri faciles et teneri ; alii timidissimi, alii auda- 
cissimi, alii neutrum ; alii hilares, alii tristes, alii ad nihil ho- 
rum proclives ; nec eorum que commemoravi aliquid instituto 
ac proposito, sed natura; unde medici audent ista tribuere 
temperationibus corporum. Quod etsi probari vel nulla 
existente, vel omni finita queestione potuisset ; numquid sibi 
quisque corpus condidit, et hoc ejus tribuendum est volun- 
tati, quod mala ista naturalia magis minusve perpetitur ? 
Nam prorsus ea non perpeti, cum hie vivitur, nullo modo, 
nulla ratione quisquam potest. Nec tamen, sive a maximis 
sive minimis urgeatur, fas est ut dicit Ei, qui se finxit, 
quamvis omnipotenti, justo, et bono, Quare sic me fecisti? 
Et de jugo gravi quod est supra filios primi Adam, nemo 
liberat nisi seeundus Adam. Quanto ergo tolerabilius illas 
quas dicis in impiis esse virtutes divino muneri potius, quam 
eorum tribueres tantummodo voluntati, licet ipsi hoc ne- 
sciunt donec, si ex illo sunt preedestinatorum numero, acci- 
piant Spiritum qui ex Deo est, ut sciant que a Deo donata 
sunt lis.” St. Augustine here admits the fact of natural 
constitutions forming a temptation to particular sins; and 
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argues that those heathens who overcame such temptations 
did it by Gop’s hidden grace’, being powerless, without that 
aid, to overcome in their own strength. 


Note (31.) p. 276. 


S. Hil. in S. Aust. ibid. ii. 27. “ Memores et conscii illa 
ipsa corpora nostra omnium vitiorum esse materiam, per quam 
polluti et sordidi nihil in nobis mundum, nihil innocens obti- 
nemus, gaudeamus nobis esse hostem, in cujus concertatione 
quodam concertationis nostre (nostri?) bello dimicemus.” 
Comp. S. Archel. Casch. c. Manet. xviii. “Gaudet anima 
corpore, et diligit et colit illud; nihilommus etiam corpus 
gaudet, ab anima se vivificatum. Quod si maligni opus. 
dicat esse quis corpus; cum sit et corruptibile ac vetustum 
atque deterrimum, non potest ferre spiritus virtutem, nec 
animz commotionem et ejus splendidissimam creaturam.” 


NotE (32.) p. 277. 
Aristot. E. Nic. i. § 5. SuvapsOuoupévny 82 ShAov we 


€ a ~- 9 fad > 6a 
aiperwrptav peta TOV tAaxlorou TWV aya WY. 


Nore (83.) p. 277. 


Ibid. ii. v. fin. “Ev wavri d? padtora pudaxréoy ro Hou 
kal tiv Noovny’ ov yao adékaoror kplvopev abi. 


Norte (34.) p. 278. 


Plato de Legg. 1.14. Ti & Srav tmyepouéy tiva poe- 
pov routy peta dlknc, ap’ obk avatcyuvtia EvuBadXAovrac 


3 Grace is sometimes used in a limited sense, as signifying the gift of 
glory and of grace, whereby Christians are zealous of and able to do good 
works ; sometimes in a wider one, as signifying the assistance offered by 
Gop to heathens and others out of the Church. The latter may be com- 
pared to heat from the sun, as far as it is from without ; the former to vital 
warmth, which is inherent and from within. 
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avrov xal mpooyupvalovrac vixay det morety Stapayduevov 
avrov raic Hdovaic; fh Ty piv cualry TA ev abty rpoopayd- 
mevoy kal vikwyta avTny dei TéAsov aUtw ylyvecBat rpdc av- 
Spiav, arepoc O& 84 rou Kal ayéuvacroe Ov trav Tootrwy 
aywvwy doticovy ovd’ av nutctg Eavtod yévorro mpoc 
apernv; scwopwy d2 apa reAbwe Eorat pH woAXaTc Tdovaic 
kat éwQuptace mpotperotcac avaicxurteiv Kal adu«ety dta- 
BEuNnXavnévog Kal veviknkwe peta Adyou Kal Eoyou Kal réy- 
vnc, tv Te wadtaic kat tv orovoaic Kal awabje Ov Tavtwy 
Tay ToLOvTwWY ... ddBou papuakoy of Sati Odo EdwKev 
avOpwroe, Wore Srdcw tAlov av 2édXor Te whvey adroi, 
rocotrw madXov avrov voulZav dvotvyn yevécOa Kai gpo- 
BeicOa ra wapdvra cal ra péXAOvTa a’tw wavra, x.T. X. 
And in iii. § 14. ’Emt rij¢ tAwidoc Oxovpmevae tabrne evplo- 
Kov Katapuyny avtoic sig avrovc pdvouvcg elvat Kai rove 
Geobc’ rar’ ovv ad’toic wavra giAlav adAfAwy everole 6 
pdPoc 6 rére Taper, Gre 2x vduwy Tw EutroodDey yeyovwc, 
dv dovrAsvovrec Toic tpdcbev vépore exécTHVvTO, HY aids ToA- 
Aakte év roig avw Adyorc elrouev, G cat Sovdcbev Epapev 
deiv rove péAAovtag ayabode EaecOa, tig 6 Setddg 2AEbDepoC 
cat apooc. And in the Protagoras, § 35. Kai vdépor Bic 
Tap gov Tov py Suvapevov aldove xat Slkne peréxey xref- 
vav we vdoor Tig wéAewc. From these passages it appears 
what great importance Plato attached to shame as available 
in education. 
Nore (35.) p. 278. 

Aristot. Rhet. ii. 6. “Eorw 8) aicxbun Ab wy tie 7H} Tapay7 
wept Ta tic adoklay patvdueva plpey TWy KaKwWv, h TapdvTwV, 
i yeyovdrwr, H peAAdvrwy. And again, rove "AEI rapeco- 
pévoug padAov aicybvorrat. 


Nore (36.) p. 280. 
Aristot. Metaph. p. 1000, a. 9. Oi wept ‘Hoiodor kai 


mavrec of AeoAd yor povov éppdvricay tov miBavov Tov wpd¢ 
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avrodc, nuwy o& wALywoncav’ Oeode yap ToLOvVTEG Tag aDXaC 
kal x Dewy yeyovdrac ra pu} yevodueva tov véxrapog Kal ric 
aufpoctac Ounra yevécOa daciv, djAov we rata ra 6vdpata 
yvuuoia Aéyovteg abroic’ xal Ta wept abriic Tie Tpocpopac 
rey aittwy vio nuac siojkaciw* si piv yao xapw yooviig 
Oyyavovowy, ovbiv airia rov elvae rd vékrap Kat 4 auBpocta’ 
ei 6? rov elvat, TH¢g Gv elev atdsior Seduevor treopic; See 
Windisch. p. 1511, who mentions that the Chhandogya says 
that certain deities live by eating the amrita—the very word, 
almost, which the Greeks had, only they made it a fluid. 


Nore (37.) p. 280. 


The main Scripture ground for speaking of the angels as 
nourished is the phrase DVN OM), which occurs in Ps. 
Ixxvili. 25, which was taken of old (see Wisdom xvi. 20, 
and the LX-X.) to mean the bread of angels, and explained 
by a Midrash (or ancient mystical commentary) to mean 
the food eaten by angels. In Tobit xii. 19, the angel’s 
words seem to imply that he had other meat to eat, 
though of course it would be of a spiritual nature. <A few 
passages of the Fathers may be given here in illustration of 
this. St. Just. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. p. 279, says of the 
angels sent to Abraham: “AyysAou rw Svtt Hoav Kal tv roi¢ 
ovpavoic OnAdy goriy Hiv TOEPdpuEvol, KAY pH Suolay TpO- 
gv Greo of dvOopwra ypwueda, roépovra. S. Athan. in 
Ps, lxxvii. 24. O¥ udvov rw pavva Ta odpara ErpEgev, adda 
kal Aoyexg tiv Kat ovpavly Suvaye Surpepev adtwv rac 
Yuxde, Horep autre Starpépet cal rode ayyéAove’ Kal Tovro 
piv gori Kal ék Tov cuvdcopov ideiv, TY Howep ev traywyy 
cireiv ro Kat aprov ovpavov tdwxev avroic. “Eore 82 ovdiv 
irrov wat a rov AroordAov pabety rept avrwv sionxdroe we 
mvevmatikov Epayov Bpwya’ tovro 6 iv 5 viv adoro 
ayyf{Awy dvopaZduevoc. The question whether angels are 
nourished runs very much into the questions, what a spiri- 
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tual body is, and whether the angels have such as Tertull. 
de C. Christi, vi. xi. S. Cyril. de Ador. p. 214. A, and others 
have thought: questions which may be even healthful to 
those who are led by them not to think meanly of the nature 
of the holy angels, but with reverence and godly fear of that 
of bodies. And the following words of St. Cyril are of help 
towards bearing this in mind: p. 233. d. “Aprov ayyéAwy 
Epayev avOpwroc, ro pavva éywv ovpavov kat ayytAwy 
tpdgov, iva rwv aicOnrav Kat dpatwv tov oixeiov iévrec 
éwéxetva vouv, thy mveupatiny Kal Olay KcaraoKxerropeba 
xoonylav, ny taic tHv aylwy Puyaic évinor Osdc, tov ayyé- 
Aoug rteépovta Kal: Zwoyovovvta rove avOpwrove Ozdv 
Adyov zyxaravAiZeo8a troy rote tH tlotw sicdedeypé- 
voic’ KkatwKnke yap 6 Xotorog év taic Kapdlac Huov cia 
rov ‘Aylouv Ilveduaroc, cat ”Apry Zavre kat 2& ovpavoi rpe- 
pousOa mode evetlay re kal ioxdy mvevuarny. And so 
again, at p. 339, he says, after quoting the words of the 
Psalm again, Toéperat yao Td rvevua mvevpatiKwc, wpa 
te av car idiav pbow ror tort owpariKwe tpopn OS? ayyé- 
Awy kal aprog 6 mpérwy ayyéAoig Kal roig avw mveb- 
pacw 6 & Oeov Ilatpd¢ Adyoc. And so St. Aust. Serm. 
de Temp. 194, 2. 196, 3. Greg. Naz. S. 37. Origen. de Orat. 
p- 94, Fell. Greg. Nyss. de Hom. Opif. p. 95, who notices 
that it is not by gross food, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of Gop, that man liveth. Neither 
is a difference of opinion implied by such as speak of having 
wisdom and knowledge as the food of angels, seeing that ‘it 
is in Christ that all treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
hidden, and by Him it is, whether by word or by wisdom, or 
by knowledge or by bread, or by manna, that Gop the Father 
upholdeth all things in heaven and in earth and under the 
earth. | 
Nore (38.) p. 280. 
See above, p. 135 and p. 205. 
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Nore (39.) p. 281. 


S. Aug. c. Jul. Pelag. vi. 59. ‘‘ Si bonitas operationis ejus 
subtrahatur formandis promovendisque seminibus, et vivifi- 
candis quibusque viventibus, non solum gignenda non agun- 
tur, sed ad nihilum penitus etiam genita rediguntur.” 


Nore (40.) p. 281. 


Butler, Diss. i., discusses the use of the word ‘same,’ as 
applied to plants ; and contends that, strictly, it is mappli- 
cable to them at different periods of their existence. St. 
Clem. Str. 11. § 101, seems to think they had some living 
principle, to which he gives the name of ‘soul:’ neither is 
it immediately obvious that there is not something analo- 
gous to a soul in them, possessing those powers only which 
the soul of animals does in the womb. I am not stating 
an opinion here, for I have none on the subject; I am 
merely noticing what St. Clement says as falling in with the 
Indian division of things into mobile and immobile, the latter 
of which is subdivided into those which have and those which 
have not life. 


Note (41.) p. 281. 


The analogy between man’s growth and that of a plant 
is often noticed in Scripture, as in Job xiv. 1 Cor. xv. &c. : 
as such it is often sisted on by the Fathers also. 


Norte (42.) p. 281. 


- Whoever attempts to form an idea of a finite spirit, will, 
I suspect, find it a very difficult task. It seems easier far 
to me, to conceive spirits, as such, to be ubiquitous than 
finite. ‘Not but that I think (with Bishop Butler, letter iy.. 
p- 489) that there is somewhat in the manner of the exist- 
ence of spirits that more directly answers to the manner of 
the existence of body; but what that is, or of the manner. 
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of their existence, I cannot possibly form an idea.” St. 
Basil, Ep. viii. 2, observes that an angel may be said to be 
numerically one, but that, as in the case of a man, because 
he is not uncompounded, ovciay yao pwe8’ ayracpou rhy 
Tov ayyéAou Undoracty évvoovuev. Perhaps this bears ma- 
terially upon the question, since all beings who are what 
they are by participation of somewhat in another, must 
necessarily be subject to some limitations, possibly some in 
regard to space, as participation implies the having of a part 
only of what another has. Yet even this does not seem to 
clear up the difficulty ; as it is so difficult to determine what 
space is, and more still “what relation the self-existent 
Being hath to space,” as Butler goes on to remark. And 
even if spirits, either angels or men, are limited to space, 
their powers of seeing, hearing, and the like (or those 
analogous to them), may be of incomparably wider range 
than ours, as St. Gregory, Moral. ii. 3, teaches ; may not be 
impeded by things, which are an impediment to our souls, 
acting as they do through the medium of a gross body. 
(See Note 44.) A reflecting mind will find these are 
questions of the greatest importance to have the most pro- 
bable opinions upon, even though demonstration be impos- 
sible. For probability is the guide of life ; and this, as most 
metaphysical speculations, runs up into practical bearings. 


Nore (43.) p. 282. 


The Scripture says expressly that Gop has established 
the earth for ever, TID’ DW), Ps. Ixxviii. 69, and speaks 
of its being made so fast that it cannot be moved, Ps. xcvi. 
10; and of the heavens, it says, He hath made them to 
stand forever and ever, DY? , Ps. exlviii. 6; and in 
conformity with this the Fathers generally teach that the 
earth is not to be annihilated, but to be renewed after its 
dissolution (2 Pet. iii. 10). Thus Tertullian, de Cor. vi., 
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‘* Dei zemulus universam conditionem, certis usibus homini 
mancipatam, cum homine corrupit. Unde eam et Apos- 
tolus invitam ait vanitati succidisse :” upon which passage 
Dr. Pusey has the following note :—‘ Comp. adv. Herm. 
e. 11. The Apostle is understood to speak of a restoration 
of the natural creation, by S. Irenzeus, (5, 32, 1. [and 36, 1.]) 
S. Hilary, (in Ps. clxviii. § 2.) S. Ambrose, (Prol. in Ex- 
pos. Ev. sec. Luc. Hexaem. i. 7. § 22, but including the 
human soul, Ep. 34, ad Horont.) Origen, (Hom. 4, in Ezek. 
§ 2.) S. Gregory Naz. (Orat. 1, in Julian. iv. 15.) S Chry- 
sostom, (in loc.) Theodoret, (in loc. and Gal. vi. 15.) Pro- 
clus ap. Epiphan. (Heer. Ixiv. 31.) G&cumenius, (ad 2 Pet. 
iv.) Gaudentius, (Serm. 3, init. Bibl. P. v. p. 948.) S. Je- 
rome, (in Is. xxiv. fin. 51, 6 seqq.) Maximus Taur. (Bibl. 
Pat. t. vi. p. 48.) Ambrosiaster, (ad loc.) Auct. de Prom. 
Dimid. Temp. (ap. Prosper. c. 20.) the later Sedulius, 
(Collectanea, ad loc. B. P. vi. p. 518.) This liberation of 
the creature they state, according to Scripture, will take 
place through its destruction. ‘For good will He destroy 
the world. For there will be a new heaven, and there shall 
be no more night.’ Ambr. de Elia, c. 21, fin. § 80. ‘ From 
which (Ps. cii. 26) it appears that the perishing of the 
heavens denotes not their utter destruction, but change for 
the better, Jerome in Is. li. 6. Comp. S. Aug. de Civ. D. 
xx. 16. Chrys. ad loc. Method. de Res. § 32. S. Cyril, Jer. 
xv. 2. S. Athanas., Euseb., Prosper., Cassiodorus, in Pa. ci. 
26. Proclus, }. c. and § 32. G&cumen. I. c. Gaudentius, |. c. 
Greg. M. Moral. xvii. 9, in Job xxv. 24. Auct. de Prom. 
Dimid. Temp. 1. c. Hesychius also, |. v. in Lev. (c. 18.) un- 
derstands by ‘the creature,’ the natural creation [as does 
St. Ephrem in Joel i. fin. 11. p. 250. E.}. On the other hand, 
S. Augustine understands it to be ‘human nature,’ in those 
who actually, or who shall hereafter, believe, (Quzestt. 83, 
qu. 67. Propos. de Ep. ad Rom. Prop. 53, in Prisc. et 
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Orig. c. 8, in Ps. exxv. § 2.) in which he is followed hy Greg. 
M. (Mor. iv. 34, in Job iii. 18.) and Gelasius i, (Tr. 3, c. 
Pelag. ap. Labbe Conc. t. i. p. 1248.) Origen (ad loc.) 
seems, In like way, to suppose it chiefly to relate to the 
soul sympathizing with the body; but also (wherein he is 
followed by Sedulius, ]. c.) to include angels and even arch- 
angels, in that they ‘fight’ for us (Dan. x.). S. Hilary (de 
Trin. xii. 5.) and S. Cyril Alex. (Thes. xiv. 1. t. v. p. 170, 
ed. Par.) employ the text against the Arians, since the Son, 
if created, must have been liable to all here spoken of ; they 
must then have held all creatures, even the highest, to be 
included ; the holy angels are also regarded by Theodoret 
(ad loc.) as included in the ‘ whole creation,’ and apparently 
by S. Greg. Naz. 1. c.” Perhaps, as the majority seem 
agreed on the application in the text, the passage in the 
following note may be taken as giving it a decided prepon- 
derance. 
Norte (44.) p. 282. 

Butler, Anal. p. 115. “One thing is set over against 
another, as an ancient writer expresses it. Our nature cor- 
responds to our external condition. Without this corre- 
spondence there would be no possibility of any such thing as 
human life and human happiness ; which life and happiness, 
therefore, are a result from our nature and condition jointly ; 
meaning, by human life, not living in the literal sense, but 
the whole complex notion commonly understood by those 
words. So that without determining what will be the em- 
ployment and happiness, the particular life of good men 
hereafter, there must be some determinate capacities, some 
necessary character and qualifications, without which per- 
sons cannot but be utterly incapable of it: in lke manner 
as there must be some without which men would be in- 
capable of their present state of life.” And so, p. 40, i. i. he 
says, ‘“‘ Death may put us into a higher and more enlarged. 
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state of life, as our birth does.” The one is presupposed 
by the other ; the state of life by the capacities. 


Norte (45.) p. 283. 


St. Aug. Conff. ix. 28... . “‘ Queerentibus utrum non for- 
midaret tam longe a su4 civitate corpus relinquere. Nihil, 
Inquit, longe est a Deo; neque timendum est, ne Ille non 
agnoscat in fine seeculi, unde me resuscitet. 


Norte (46.) p. 283. 
Aristot. Anal. Post. 1. 10, p. 76, b. 23. Ovx« gorw trd- 


Dectg ob8 airnpa 6 avay«n elvat OC abro Kai Soxeiy avay«n’ 
ov yao mpdc Tov Ew Adyov 7 amddukic, aAAG mpd Tov év 
TH Wuyy, ewe ovdE avAAoytopse” asl yao Eorww évorijvat 
mpoc tov Ew Adyov, adAd wpd¢ Tov Eow Adyov ovK acl. 
And so St. Hilary de Trin. x. p. 197. ‘‘Seeundum humanze 
nature consuetudinem nullus est sermo non obnoxius con- 
tradictioni.” 
Note (47.) p. 283. 


Aristot. Soph. Elench. cap. vii. p. 169, a. 37. “H azarn 
ylverac wadrov per’ GAAwy oxoroupévoie fh xal atrotc 4 
yap per GdAwv oxific dua Adywv, H 8 Kal adrdv ovyX 


~ ~ , 
qrrov Of avrov Tov mpayparog. 


NotE (48.) p. 283. 


Origen. in Levit. ix. 7. ‘‘ Cum lasciviunt oculi vel per illi- 
citas concupiscentias vel per spectacula diabolica, quid aliud 
nisi ignem sibi congregant? Cum aures non avertuntur ab. 
auditu vano, ac derogationibus proximorum ; cum manus a 
cede nequaquam nec a rapinis ac depreedationibus conti- 
nentur ; cum pedes veloces sunt ad effundendum sanguinem ; 
cumque corpus non Domino sed fornicationi tradimus, quid 
aliud nisi totym corpus tradimus in gehennam? At hee 
cum dicuntur, contemtui habentur. Quare? quia fides deest, 
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Alioquin si tibi hodie diceretur quia judex szculi vult te 
crastino vivum exurere, et his auditis si esset unius diei 
spatium liberum, quanta faceres? quomodo et per quos dis- 
curreres? quam lugens et quam sordidus oberrares? Nonne 
effunderes omnem pecuniam tuam in eos quorum interces- 
sione evadere posse te crederes? Nonne omnia que possides 
redemptionem faceres anime tuse? Quod si etiam aliquis 
te retardare aut impedire tentaret, nonne diceres, Pereant 
omnia pro salute mea, nec quicquam remaneat tantum ut 
ego vivam! Hoc quare faceres? quia inde non dubitares : 
hinc dubitas. Et ideo bene Dominus dicit, Putas veniens 
Filius Hominis inveniet fidem super terram? Et quid ego 
de certis indubitatisque periculis? Tantummodo si causa 
dicenda sit apud judicem terrenum, quze aliquem metum ex 
legibus habere videatur, nonne omnibus vigiliis excubatur, 
advocato patrono munera preparantur, etiamsi anceps peri- 
culum sit, aut etiam solius note metus vel damni ratio ? 
Nos quare non credimus quod omnes adstabimus ante tribunal 
Dei, ut reportet unusquisque propria corporis prout gessit sive 
bona sive mala ?” 
Note (49.) p. 284. 

In the Vedas the impassibility of the soul is taught. ‘“‘We 
do not recognize the doctrine that supposes the slayer to 
slay, or the slam to be killed: this (spiritual existence) 
neither kills nor is killed,” quoted by Professor Wilson, 
Vish. Purana, p. 135, note. And again, p. 252, “ Union of 
self with supreme spirit is said to be the great end of all: 
but this is false; for one substance cannot beeome sub- 
stantially another.” Upon which it is observed in the note, 
that ‘* this 1s to be understood as applying to the doctrines 
which distinguish between the vital spirit (Jivatma) and the 
supreme spirit (Param&tma), the doctrine of the Yoga. It 
is here argued, that it is absurd to talk of effecting a union 
between the soul of man and supreme soul ; for if they are 
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distinct essentially, they cannot combine; if they are 
already one and the same, it is nonsense to talk of accom- 
plishing their union. The great end of life or truth is, not 
to effeet the union of two things, or two parts of one thing, 
but to know that all is unity.” And so also at p. 650, “ The 
properties of pain, ignorance, and impurity, are those of 
nature (Pracriti), not of soul. ... When a soul is associated 
with Pracriti, it is vitiated by egotism and the rest, and 
assumes the qualities of grosser nature, though essentially 
distinct from them and incorruptible.” Burnouf, Pref. to 
Bhag. Puran. xlvi., note, says: ‘“‘ La destruction dite A’t- 
yantika, c’est a dire définitive, est lidentification de ame 
individuelle avec le supréme Brahma, identification & la- 
quelle le Yogin parvient par la science.” 


Nore (50.) p. 285. 


Vish. Purana, p. 633, note. Those sainted mortals who 
have diligently worshipped Vishnu, and are distinguished 
for piety, abide at the time of dissolution in the Maharloka, 
with the Pitris, Manus, the seven Rishis, the various orders 
of celestial spirits, and the gods. These, when the heat of 
the flames that destroy the world reaches to Maharloka, 
repair to Janaloka in their subtle forms, destined to become 
re-embodied in similar capacities to their former, when the 
world is renewed at the beginning of the succeeding Kalpa. 
This continues throughout the life of Brahma; at the expi- 
ration of his life all are destroyed : but those who have then 
attained a residence in the Brahmaloka, by having identified 
themselves in spirit with the supreme, are finally resolved 
into the sole-existing Brahma. 


NotE (51.) p. 286. 


The words of St. Paul, to which allusion is made in the 
text, stand as follows, 1 Thess. v. 23. Avroc 826 Osde¢ rie 
7 
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elphyne ayiaca tuac dAoreAsicg’ Kat dAdKAnpoOv ipwv Td 
wvevpa kal  Wvy7 Kal rd capa apuéuTTwo tv TY Tapovala 
row Kuolov nuov Inoov Xgterov tnonOein. St. Hilary well 
says (De Trin. iv. p. 33), “In divinis rebus non frequentius 
dicta sed tantum dicta sufficiunt:” and therefore, if the di- 
vision of man’s nature here given occurred no where besides, 
it would be still a text of importance. But, as now-a-days 
the doctrine mentioned in it hardly enters at all into the 
theology of some people ; as it is of the utmost importance 
in practical theology; as, further, it is one met with in 
divers parts of Scripture, I shall speak upon it here some- 
what more at length, at the risk of repeating eungs already 
noticed in the text. 

1. Upon the passage itself it may be observed, that St. 
Paul implies that the Christians he addresses are already 
in possession of certain things which may be called faculties 
or gifts, and which may be forfeited in different degrees : 
otherwise he would not pray that they might be preserved 
wholly ‘and unblameably. He prays to the God of peace, 
as though he would beg that there might be no schism in 
the three specified, and uses a singular verb to the three 
nouns, after the manner in which, in the Old Testament, 
the unity and eternal peace of the most blessed Trinity is 
hinted at by joining a plural noun with a singular verb, as 
DON NI, &. 

2. The spirit here spoken of is that supernatural gift 
whereby Adam was what he was in Paradise. It is some- 
times called the gift of glory and of grace, sometimes glory, 
sometimes the breath of life (72W3). This is the stricter 
and more limited sense in which it is used, although in other 
passages the word ‘spirit’ is used in ‘a laxer way, as syn- 
onymous perhaps with soul, although possibly a more rigid 
examination of such passages might lead to a different con- 
clusion. Thus, when St. Paul, 2 Cor. vii. 1, speaks of filthi- 
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ness of flesh and spirit (uoAvopb¢g capKde Kal mvedparoc), 
he may mean pollution resulting from the body or from an 
unclean spirit. 

3. There are several texts in which the same division is 
implied, where either all the three are specified, or at least 
the distinction between soul and spirit. Of this distinction, 
Origen (in Joan. vi. § 7) says, there are countless passages 
which observe it. [ shall put three or four passages to- 
gether, without separating the former class from the latter. 
““Oh my soul come not thou into their secret, into their 
assembly my glory be not thou united,” 729 TN 5x, 
Gen. xlix. 6... “‘ My glory rejoiceth, my jlesh also shall rest 
in hope, for thou wilt not leave my sow? in hell,” Ps. xvi. 9, 
10, which passage is urged against the Apollinarians by St. 
Cyril de Inc. xix. ap. Mai. Coll. Nova, vii. ‘* Let the enemy 
persecute my soul, and take it; let him tread down my life 
upon the earth, and lay my glory in the dust,” Ps. vii. 5. 
Again, “And Mary said, My sou/ doth magnify the Lorp, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in Gop my Saviour.” Luke ii. 46. 
‘‘ Awake up, my glory; awake, harp and lute ; I will awake 
right early,” where the glory is distinguished from himself. 
Ps. lvii. 9. “* My heart is fixed ; I will sing and give praise; yea, 
my glory shall” ("1125 *N), evi. 1°. Baruch ui. 1 (quoted 
by Athan. c. Serap. i. 7), ‘‘ The sow? in anguish, the troubled 
spirit crieth unto Thee.” Song of Three Children, ‘“ O ye 
spirits and souls of the righteous.” Lastly, in Hebrews iv. 12, 
‘“ The Word of the Lorn... pierceth even to the dividing 
asunder of the sou! and spirit, and of the joints and marrow.” 

4. The division of man into spirit, soul, and body, is of 


3 See Mr. Newman’s Lectures on Justification, p. 186, for further obser- 
vations on the word glory. The Old Testament, more particularly the 
Psalms, being ultimately designed for Christians, the prophets need not 
have ministered to themselves at all in such expressions, but unto us. See, 
however, presently, § 5. 
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course not a logical division: for a logical division is one 
into this, and that, i. e. into two only. And properly 
speaking it is not man, but Christian, which is so divided 
(non-logically) : “Hyust¢ ydo od parny airév gapuev emi rov 
mvevpatixoy wy mpooteBeKévat ro “AvOpwmroc’ xpeirrov yap 
i) avOowroc 6 mvevparixdg. Tov avOowrov roe ev Yuyy 7 
év owpart n tv cuvauportpoic yapaxrnpiLopévov, ov? O& cad 
tv tw Tobrwv Oeoréow mvebpari, ov KaTa uETOXHV emuKATOU- 
cav xonnariZa 6 mvevpatixdc. Orig. in Jo. ii. § 15. Body, 
then, is almost essential to the idea, man: it may be logically 
divided into body and soul : but man and this gift (i. e. spirit) 
together make up the idea, Christian. Body is only separated 
from man’s soul during the brief space of death ; in hell and 
in heaven it is united with the soul, and is part of the man. 
The natural man is here meant, and not the Christian man. 

5. The Christian man is this natural man with that super- 
natural gift which Adam had, restored to him. This St. 
Cyril teaches, contr. Anthropom. 2. ’Ezet ob udvov Aoytxor 
éxphy elvat, aAAG kai [vedparog aylov puéroxoy, iva AauTpo- 
répouc Exy Tove xapaxripac Tic Oelac Pioewe év airy, éveE- 
gionoey airy tvonv Gwic. Tovro dé gore rd Oe Yiov ry 
Aoyixy krice Yopnyovpevoy Ivevpa, cat Ctapopgpovy avro sic 
eldog To avwratw, Tour’ Eort TO Deiov® Srt yap ovK sic Yuxny 
avOodry rb tupvanBiv adrp yéyove mvevua, OUTE pny Eig VOUY, 
we olovral rivec, Eotiy evrevOev ideiv. Tlowrov piv 6 tugv- 
ahoacg Orde vorirat, rd O2 guguonOiy 2 avrov wavrwe Tov 
poeirat Kai toloyv avrov, Hrot THe Ovalac avrov’ Elra TwC av TO 
&x Oeov mvevua peraf3é3Anraz tic pboww Puyiic; «.7.A. And 
presently, speaking of what Christ said to the Apostles 
when He breathed on them, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 
he says: ’Avavéwoug yap tic apyatac éxelyne Swoeac kal row 
Soévrog huiv tuguvanparog To dia Xpicrov yéyovev avapyog- 
gouy nyuac tig Tov TPwWTOY aylacuoY, Kal avaxoulZoy Thy 
avOowrov gbaw we tv amapyy Toic ayloie ateardXdare tig 
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rov avwOery cal v mowry Kataoxevy Sofivra nuiv ayacudy'. 
This supernatural gift may be called owr spirit, in the same 
way as the spirits of the prophets are said to be subject to 
them, as if they were their possessions ; as Origen remarks 
(in Joan. vi. 7) Acdwonpuéva avroic bd Osoi, olovei exelvwy 
évouaZecOa xrhuara. As the one supernatural gift may be 
abused, so the other, which we are here considering, may 
also. This gift it is which sanctifies the soul and the body, 
which gives the soul the preponderance over the body, 
which enables it to converse with the other world in prayer 
and meditation. Its efficacy is poimted out by the same 
wonderful writer on Levit. 11. 2. “Anima quecunque pecca- 
verit coram Domino, non voluntate. Recte animam dicit 
quam peccare describit ; non enim spiritum vocasset quem 
diceret peccaturum. Sed ne hominem quidem hunc di- 
ceret, in quo nequaquam imago Dei peccato interveniente 
constaret. Non ergo est spiritus ille qui peccat; Fructus 
enim spiritus est, ut describit Apostolus, charitas, gaudium, 
pax, patientia, et ceetera his similia, que etiam fructus vite 
appellantur. Denique et alibi dicit: Qua seminat in carne, 
de carne metet corruptionem: et qui seminat in spiritu, de 
spiritu metet vitam eternam. Quoniam ergo alius est qui 
seminat et alius est in quo seminatur, seminatur autem vel in 
carne cum peccatur, ut metatur corruptio, vel in spiritu 
cum secundum Deum vivitur, ut metatur vita seterna; con- 
stat animam esse que vel in carne vel in spiritu seminat, et 
illam esse quze vel in peccatum ruere possit vel converti a 
peccato. Nam corpus sequela ejus est ad quodcunque dele- 
gerit, et spiritus dua ejus est ad virtutem, si eum sequi 
velit.” However, though this gift is in a special sense 


4 See further, in Bishop Bull’s treatise on the state of man before the 
fall, particularly pp. 90—94, who curiously enough saw the importance of a 
doctrine which Mohler, in his Symbolik, makes the ‘ Standpunkt’ for at- 
tacking heresies current abroad. 


Y 2 
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Christian, insomuch that till it came, the. Spirit was (St. 
John vii. 39) said to be not yet; still it may have been in 
part enjoyed by the Patriarchs, and in some faint degree 
even by the heathen, only with this difference, that they 
arrived at it as the reward of long labours, the Christian has 
it bestowed upon him in baptism at once. How far all 
Jewish rites were anticipations, though feeble ones, of 
Christian rites, not only outwardly, but also inwardly, I shall 
not here discuss ; but shall content myself with saying that 
it seems probable that the Patriarchs, at least, were in some 
measure partakers of the overflowings of the grace which 
in their language they anticipated. It may be interesting 
upon the other case—that of the heathen—to add here two 
or three passages from the Fathers. St. Justin Martyr. c. 
Tryph. p. 221, speaks as follows: ®not yap TlAdrwy, avrd 
rovrov elvat rd TOU vou Supa, Kal mode TovTO Hiv se- 
dda8a, we SéivacBa xafopay airé éxcivo rb dv cidccpivet 
avr exelvy, 6 Tov vontwy amavrwy ioriy alriov, ov ypwpa 
EXOv, OV oXHMA, ov péyeDoc, ov? OVd?Y Wy dpDaAudc BAéreL, 
aXrXAd tt dv rovr avrd gnu. Sv eréxeva done ovaiag, ovrE 
pnrov oure ayopeutov, adda pdvov Kady kat ayabdv, eEalg- 
yng tac ev wepuKviac Wuyaic eyyevduevoy dia Td cuyyevic 
kat towra Tov idéoOat. rio ovv Hiv, EXeye, ovyyévea TedC 
tov Osdy éoriv; 7 kal H uy Ocla cai aBavarde éort, Kai 
avrov éxsivou tov Baotou vov péooc; we d2 éxeivog bog 
Tov Oxdy, obrw kal Hyuiv epexrdy rq querépw vy ovdAdaBEiv 
70. Ociov, kal rd évrevPev Ady evdamovety; wavy piv ovy 
épnv. Tatian also, although a writer not so much to be 
depended on, has much to the same effect, of which the 
following is a small part, p. 150. "ArwAecev iyac ro adr- 
eEobavov, SovAou yeydvapev of EXebDepor, Sia THY apagrlay 
trpdOnuev. ovdzv pavrov vid rov Oeov werolnrat, THY Tovn- 
play music avedc(Eapev. of d2 avadctEavree Suvarol madw 
maparhoacOa Sho mvevparwy dtapopac topev yusic, av 
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rd piv xaAsirae Puyn’ TO dé, peiZov piv rie Puyxiic, Oeov de 
sikwv kai duolworc, éxdrepa O& mapa Totc avOpwroe Toi¢ 
Towrole UTnpxev, iva rd pév Te Wow UXxol, Td O2 avwrepor 
tig bAne. So, too, St. Clement, Strom. v. § 89, p. 688, 
"EvrevOev of augi tov Tubaydpav Oela polpa rév voy sic 
avOpwrovcg kev gaol, xaarep TlAarwy xat.’ApiororéAnc 
dpoAdoyova adr’ iysig piv Ty wemorEevKdTe moocETI- 
mveicOa ro yoy [vetua gapev, of d& audi roy TAdrwva 
vouv piv tv y~uyn Osiac polpag amdppoav vrapyxovra, 
Wuyny o& éy capart KaroriZovorv, avapavddy yap oa “lwid 
ivocg trwv dwdexa moognrwv sionrat’ “ Kat torat pera ravra, 
éxyew ard tov IIvebuarde pov emi macav cdpxa, cal of vioi 
Duwv Kat al Ovyaréoec tuov mpodyredcovaw™” adr ovx 
we pépog Oeov év Exadoty juwv 7d Ivedua’ Srwe 2 7 dta- 
vou avtn kal 6 tt wore gore TO aytov IIvevpa ev rote rept 
moogntelac kav roic wept Wuyinc émidexOhoerar juiv' adda 
Ta piv tie yvwoewc BaOn Kodrrev ‘amorly ayaby’ «al 
‘HodkAurov, amorin yap ctapuvyyaver po yeyveoxecOat. 
Compare the passage from St. Austin, c. Jul. Pel., quoted 
above, p. 308. 

Plato also saw (see Tennem. Platon. Philos. iv. p. 34,) 
that man was not willingly and of his own accord wicked, 
although his wicked acts were voluntary acts.. Hence there 
is an appearance of there being a double will, and so a 
double personality, in a man—a difficulty which the doc- 
trine we have been upon comes in to explain. For it being 
the soul which sins (see Origen, as just quoted), the flesh 
which is attached to it gives it the propension to sin, while 
the spirit which is superadded to it gives it a propension 
towards virtue and holiness. Hence the appearance of a 
double will, from the soul being, so to say, intimately inter- 
penetrated by two opposite powers. The heathens, who ex- 
pressed their consciousness of such opposite powers at work 
in them, are witnesses to the fact that they enjoyed the 
gift in some measure, though doubtless in a slight one. 
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How can a law be said to be in our members unless there is 
that wonderfully close connexion between the soul and the 
body whereby the law which properly belongeth to mind is 
said to dwell in them? “Spiritus spiritali munere adjutus 
adversus carnis concupiscentiam concupiscit,” said St. Aust. 
ce. Jul. Pel. v.§ 56. The heathen, then, though they re- 
ceived not the promise, yet had such tokens and marks of 
grace upon them as showed that they were sprung from a 
fallen parent, not from a parent who had no grace to fall 
from. The natural man needed the supernatural gift, to be 
able to fulfil his own longings: the fables of a golden age 
were but the external circumstances in imagination, suited 
to the internal condition which those longings witnessed the 
loss of. 

As the mind of man is present in all parts of the body, 
and sees, and hears, and feels in every way in it and by it, 
so that there is no conscious interval between the act of the 
body and of the mind; as all its temptations, or by far the 
larger part of them, are felt by the body, and executed by 
it, if carried into act, so that the mind which yields to them 
is said to be carnal, not that it becomes material in a hteral 
sense, but in that it is under the gross influence of matter : 
so, on the other hand, the spirit of a Christian is present in 
all acts of the mind, and through the mind in several acts 
of the body also; the inducements to go right, in a Chris- 
tian sense, are through the spirit; through it the mind 
feels aright, i. e. has awe and love; through it, sees aright, 
i. e. has faith ; through it, hears the inward communings of 
the Spirit of Gop, tastes His graciousness and the powers of 
the world to come, and smelleth the sweet-smelling savour 
of heavenly incense. Through it both body and soul become 
spiritual, partake of a spiritual and heavenly nature, become 
mysteriously blended in a mysterious union and peace. 

6. But as the body may become spiritual (for there is a 
spiritual body), so it may forfeit the gift of the spirit through 
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the sins which in it and with it the soul committeth. As 
the Word of Gop is able to divide asunder the soul and the 
spirit, so He will, through His angels, cut them asunder in 
him whose soul sinneth, and appoint him his portion with the 
unbelievers. This is the true death of man; as the sepa- 
ration of soul and body is the natural death, so the final 
separation of the spirit from these is everlasting death. 
This may be illustrated by the following passage of St. Ire- 
neeus, v. 6. “ Quum Spiritus hic commixtus anime unitur 
plasmati; propter effusionem Spiritus, spiritualis et per- 
fectus homo factus est: et hie est qui secundum imaginem 
et similitudinem factus est Dei. Si autem defuerit anime 
Spiritus, animalis est vere, qui est talis, et carnalis dere- 
lictus imperfectus erit: imaginem quidem habens in plas- 
mate, similitudinem vero non assumens per Spiritum. Sicut 
autem hic imperfectus est; sic iterum si quis tollat imagi- 
nem, et spernat plasma, jam non hominem intelligere potest, 
sed aut partem aliquam hominis, quemadmodum preedicimus, 
vel aliud aliquid preeter hominem. Neque enim plasmatio 
carnis ipsa secundum se homo perfectus est, sed corpus ho- 
minis et pars hominis. Neque enim et anima ipsa secun- 
dum se homo ; sed anima hominis et pars hominis. Neque 
Spiritus homo: Spiritus enim, et non homo vocatur. Com- 
mixtio autem et unitio horum omnium perfectum hominem 
efficit. Et propter hoc Apostolus se ipsum exponens expla- 
navit perfectum et spiritualem salutis hominem, in prim& 
Epistola ad Thessalonicenses dicens sic: Deus autem pacis 
sanctificet vos perfectos, et integer vester spiritus, et anima, 
et corpus sine querelaé in adventum Domini Jesu Christi 
servetur. Et quam utique causam habebat his tribus, id 
est, animee et corpori, et spiritui, integram et perfectam 
perseverationem precari in adventum Domini, nisi redinte- 
grationem et adunitionem trium et unam et eandem ipso- 
rum sciebat salutem? Propter quod et perfectos ait eos, 
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qui tria sine querela exhibent Domino. Perfecti igitur, qui 
et Spiritum in se perseverantem habuerint Dei, et animas et 
corpora sine querela servaverint ; Dei, id est, illam, quze ad 
Deum est, fidem servantes, et eam que ad proximum est 
justitiam custodientes.” And again, ii. 33. Tlavre¢ of eic¢ 
Cwny eyypagévrec avacrhcovra tdia Eyovreg owpara Kal 
diac Puxag kal ldca wvebmara év ole evnolarnoay Tw Oew- 
Oi d2-ri¢ KoAdoEewe aEton amreAevoovrat cic THY aUTAY Kal avTOt 
diag Eyovrec Wuyac cal id:a owpara, év ol¢ aréctnoav 
ard Tie Tov Oeov xdpiroc. Cf. v. 7. S. Ephr. S. in Ps.cxl. 3, 
fin. With this compare St. Basil, De Sp. Sancto, xvi. § 40. 
Oi Avriheavrec Td lvetpa rd Aytov rH TWovnpla Twv emirndEv- 
patwy avrwv 7 of ur erepyacduevor rep SoOEvrt, apatpeOhaov- 
rat 8 ciAnpaany, tic érépoug perariDeuévne rie xaptrog, n KaTa 
riva TwY svayyéALoTOY Kal SrxorounPhcovra mavTeAwWe, THE 
dtyoroulacg vooupévng kata tiv sic ro wavredic amd Tov 
IIvetuarog adXorplworv. Odre yao owpa Staipsira we Td 
piv magadtoocBa Ty KoAace 7rd dS? agplecBa. MuOuxov yap 
rourd ye, kai ov kata Olkaoy Kouriy dAov ypaprnkdroc, 
jyucstac slvac tiv KdAaow. Odre Puxy diy réuverar, bAn 
dv SAov ro apaprwidv godvnpa Kkextnpévyn cal ovyKarepya- 
Copévn rw oemare th xaxdv. “AAG Styoroula, Hore idny, 
4 avd Tov Ilvebparog tic To Oinvextc Tie Wuxiic adrvtolware. 
Nov piv ydp & Kat pn avakéxoara roi¢g avagloc, GAN ody 
waptivae Ooxsi Two Toic amwak toppayiopuévore tiv ix Tie 
émiotrpogng owrnolay avtwv avauévoy’ rére O& && SXov rie 
BeBnAwoaong Adbrov thy xaptv Puyxng aworpnOhoera. Ara 
rovro ovx torw tv ry doy & Koporoyobuevoc ovd? ev T@ 
Bavatry 6 pynuovebwy Ocov, ovxére tic BonOslag row Tved- 
paroc oupTapovoene. 

7. Lastly, it may be observed that the distinction into 
spirit, soul, and body, is capable of being made the basis, 
or tessera, of a system of devotional meditation. For we 
find that the body is mentioned in Scripture as in some way 
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mysteriously connected with the Holy Spirit: it is called 
the Temple of the Holy Spirit. And texts might be 
noticed which would show the connexion of the soul with 
the Son, as also that of the spirit with the Father, e. g. 
Rom. viii, 15, &c. Weak and feeble as all resemblances 
in the creature to.the Creator must needs be, still the 
spirit tends in man to make the three co-equal and, pro- 
spectively, co-eternal, if such awful words may be applied to 
aught relating to a creature: for it tends to make the body 
spiritual and the soul spiritual. In the Fathers one com- 
monly sees that the mention of any ¢hree things in Scripture 
sets them upon searching well to see if somewhat concerning 
the Trinity be not there concealed, or rather reservedly re- 
vealed ; and this may be the case with regard to the fol- 
lowing passage of St. Ephrem, who more than once speaks 
in the same way of this division of man. Vol. iii. p. 34, 
he says, “If the spirit suffer, it is wholly sealed with the 
Father ; if the soul suffer, it is wholly blended with the 
Son ; if, again, the body confess and be burned, it partaketh 
wholly with the Holy Ghost.” (See also vol. ii. p. 336.) 
This passage will, to a scripturally informed mind, afford 
ample matter for long meditation. 


Note (52.) p. 286. 


The body of man is to attain a more glorious resurrection 
through Christ’s having taken a human body. See St. 
Athan. de Inc. § 21. ¢. Arian. iii. 34. St. Austin de C. D. 
xxi. 30, &c. 


Note (53.) p. 287. 


See above, p. 127, whence it appears that the Jews also 
held the doctrine of a second death; and see Jarchi on 
Gen. xlvyi. 30. 
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Norte (54.) p. 287. 
Plato, Gorgias, § 168. ‘O Oavatog réyxavea dv, we tpol 
Soxei, oddity GAO 7H Svoty mpaypdrow ScaAvorc, Yuyiie re 
kat cwuaroc ar adAnAow. 


Note (55.) p. 287. 

The second death, which takes place through sin, is no- 
ticed by St. Basil, as above, Note 51, by Aretas in Apoc. 
p. 207. ‘Cyril, de Ador. in S. et V. p. 11. St. Aust. c. Jul. 
P. vi. 48. De Trin. iv. 5. “Sicut anima Deo deserente, sic 
corpus anima deserente moritur.” 


Nore (56.) p. 287. — 


Windischmann has somewhere noticed this. The identity 
of the Paramétma (see Note 51) with Vishnu, who is called 
Achyuta, or the unfallen, will of course be equivalent to a 
proof of the statement in the text. 


Norte (57.) p. 287. 


This was the doctrine of Basilides and other heretics. 
See Mohler as above, p. 60, where he points out the bearing 
of this upon castes, &c. 


END OF NOTES TO DIALOGUE III. 


DIALOGUE IV. 


ON THE DISTINCT PERSONALITY OF MAN, AND 
THE THINGS IMPLIED IN IT. 


é 


‘‘Obedire voluntati, habet exterioris necessitatem: facere vo- 
luntatem, proprium est unitati, cum factum sit voluntatis.” 
Hixar. de Trin, ix. p. 178. 


DIALOGUE THE FOURTH. 


———— ee 


Laurence. I felt, Radhakant, after leaving you the 
other day, that I had not at all come to the bottom 
of the Vedanta system. For in your account of 
things the influence of Yoganidri pervades all created 
beings, to whatever world they belong. And though 
what I have said may perhaps have led you to think 
how awful it is, if we really are endued with an un- 
ending individual existence, yet I feel doubtful 
whether [ sufficiently instructed you as to the ob- 
jections that there were against your theory of illu- 
sion. And therefore, as you said that you felt some 
objections to be against the surface of the Christian 
doctrine of our relations to matter, which we have 
discussed, let me now hear any objections which, ac- 
cording to your views, do not lie against the surface, 
but are of a deeper kind. 

Rap. Our teachers hold that Gop includes all 
natures, as the sea does its waves, and that the 
notion of separate existences altogether is a mere 
deception, which it is the object of discrimination to 
remove. When the devout has obtained this, he 
sees that I and thou are but THat, and that Siva is 
all things. Hence, as Siva is a spirit, and all things 
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are ultimately to be absorbed into him, body must 
cease to exist, since it cannot become identical with 
spirit. And from the doctrine that Siva is all things, 
flows this also, that the distinction between right 
and wrong is only a deception, however necessary it 
may be for our guidance in this life. 

Laur. You make this last part of your theory con- 
sistent with the former part, at all events: for if 
men are indeed one with the Supreme Spirit, then 
what they are already, they cannot aim at attaining 
to; and therefore it cannot be union with Him, but 
the knowledge of that (already existing) union, at 
which the devout with you should aim: and since 
actions are done, not by bodies, but by the souls in 
them, it will follow that the Supreme Being does all 
actions. Since, then, you cannot ascribe wickedness 
to Him, those, out of all actions done by Him which 
seem wicked, cannot indeed be so, according to you: 
all actions you would hold to be mediately or imme- 
diately the fruit of His will, and so not really but 
apparently evil, there being no insulated spot, chasm, 
or solitude, which His Spirit does not pervade; no 
creature, which is not an organ of it, whereby it com- 
municates good. 

Now whatever becomes of this system in detail, 
there is this objection to it—an objection I so often 
feel to your views of things—that it is an imagi- 
native system, not a practical one. You “ body forth 
the forms of things unkhown,” and argue from them 
as though you saw far more clearly into the system 
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of Gop’s government than He permits you. For it 
is plain that it must involve what you have here 
fairly stated—the annihilation of all distinctions 
between right and wrong. But the world in which 
we are placed is one, in which this distinction is made 
to cling most pertinaciously to us; there is every 
reason to think that even the most abandoned men 
retain a sense of it, so far as to make them wish to 
be rid of the guilt of a wicked act, even when they 
would retain any advantages accruing from it. 

If, then, this be so, and if, besides this, even when 
it is nearly effaced, the sense of this distinction often 
revives in full vigour upon the near approach of 
death, it is surely an unpractical system which treats 
men, even in theory, as if this distinction were unreal, 
although it lasts pertinaciously throughout the whole 
of that portion of their existence, with which expe- 
rience makes us acquainted. In other words, we 
cannot succeed in divesting ourselves of the idea that 
they either are, or have been made, essentially distinct 
under that portion of Gop’s government in which 
we His creatures are placed ; and yet your theory of 
illusion, if followed out consistently, must make this 
distinction an unreal one; neither can I see how 
you will avoid coming next to the conclusion, that 
men’s vices are the actions of the Supreme Being. 

Rap. But we do not so hold indifference of 
. actions; neither do we believe the fate which over- 
rules the deeds of men to be any thing else than the 
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result of actions done in a previous existence ; which 
actions, in this way, entail a necessity of sinning. 

Laur. I must again insist on what I before urged, 
the danger of imagination in things of such high con- 
cernment to us. That forward and delusive faculty 
leads you to frame to yourselves what the rules (1) 
are by which Gop governs the world; and so you 
have, I fear, fallen into what we must account blas- 
phemies against the Most High. Yet let me not 
be thought to assert, that all the evils in practice 
which generally follow from a false creed, have actu- 
ally followed in your case. The high notions of self- 
denial held by your forefathers, and practised, more 
or less, during so many ages, may have exerted an 
influence not only in the way of example, but in 
some further and providential way, against the ten- 
dency of a wrong creed. 

To proceed, however, with the discussion of your 
creed. It seems to me that you have a speculative, 
and also a practical view. The speculative view may 
be stated thus:—Siva being all creatures, produces 
all actions ; certain actions appear to contradict this ; 
therefore, since the first is true, the second is only 
an appearance; they do not really contradict it, and 
the apparent contradiction will be removed by Vi- 
jnana (discrimination). And what I call the more 
practical view is this: men’s actions are the result of 
fate; but fate is itself the result of actions done in 
a previous existence. The former would be, I sup- 
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pose, the language adopted when a man was arguing 
about the nature of Gop; the latter when he was 
treating of the rule of action. But if we look closely 
at the two, we shall see that one is incompatible with 
the other. For the latter shows plainly how men 
will allow themselves in any extent of imagination, 
which will delude their reason into a belief that after 
all they are not parting with the notion of moral 
responsibility. By weighing, then, the sentiments 
of the speculative view in the balance of the practi- 
cal, we find that the practical view indirectly attests 
a truth which is subversive of the speculative view. 
For the notion of responsibility implies the notion of 
separate personality, and therefore contradicts the 
notion that Siva produces all actions. | 

Next, let us reverse the process, and see what will 
come of examining the practical view by the theo- 
retical. All actions, you say, are the fruit of Siva’s 
will: but under all actions are contained the actions 
done in a former existence ; for if the actions of this 
existence themselves are the fruit of Siva’s will, then 
the actions of a past existence, upon which those of 
the present depend, are the fruit of his will. From 
this it will follow that the difficulty I have alleged 
against your speculative view, viz. that it attributes 
wicked actions to Gop, is not destroyed, but only 
shifted into another existence by the practical theory, 
as I have called it. You do assert, theoretically at 
least, the indifference of actions right or wrong. And 
what I contend is, that the Almighty Dispenser of 
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all things has placed us in a world, in which we are 
treated throughout as if the distinction between right 
and wrong was a real one; and that the Christian 
dispensation, coming as it does from the same Gop, 
is more probable than yours, because it confirms us 
in the idea, that this distinction is a permanent and 
eternal one. 

But it will be well, perhaps, to assume next the 
truth of your practical view, in order to show more 
particularly how it disproves the notion, that Siva is 
all things. If, then, the condition of our present life 
depends upon actions done in a previous existence 
by us and not by any other being, we must assume 
the operation of independent wills, acting some in 
one direction and some in another direction. If, 
then, the one acted in conformity with Siva’s will, and 
the other acted not in conformity with it, but against 
it, Siva’s will is, upon this supposition, not the 
producer of all acts, but only of some acts. For it is 
as impossible to conceive of the same will operating 
in two different directions, as it is to conceive that 
an indivisible particle of matter can be at rest and in 
motion. You must, then, virtually admit, according 
to your practical view, that there are some inde- 
pendent, originative, sources of actions, endued with 
a personality distinct from Siva’s personality, viz. 
those who oppose his will. And if it be plain that 
unanimity of will does not necessarily imply identity 
of person, then the good also must be capable of 
_ being conceived as distinct persons from Siva. The 
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practical view then, in that it assames independent 
action, though in a previous existence, is contrary to 
the speculative. 

Again, will not this absurdity also follow from 
your view of things, that the present life is not at all 
a state of trial(2)? For if the Supreme Being re- 
wards men according to their actions, He either 
rewards them according to their actions done in this 
life, or their actions done in a former life. If their 
future happiness or misery depends upon their making 
a right use of the opportunities offered in this life for 
all the different degrees of discipline, then this is the 
life upon which all depends, and therefore the doc- 
trine of pre-existence is unnecessary. But, if He 
rewards them in proportion to the acts of a past 
existence, then their present existence ceases to be 
a state of trial, and your God will be made wantonly ° 
to expose His creatures to the pollutions of incorpo- 
ration, when nothing that they can do in this life will 
alter their fate, once decided. 

Neither will it avail to say that all have contracted 
some stains in a past existence, and that they are 
admitted here to a state of penance and purgation, 
in such way that their final destination can be re- 
versed by neglect of the opportunities now offered 
them. Because in this way you will again be making 
our present existence to be, what Christians believe 
it is, that upon which our final destination after all 
depends, and so you will be admitting that a pre- 
existence is unnecessary. 

Z2 
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I should also observe, that arguing from all we 
know of good men, there is every appearance that 
they also are mutable beings (3), and that their wills 
are at times opposed to what they will at other times. 
Hence, if Gop be immutable, and loveth righteous- 
ness and hateth iniquity, those creatures who are 
mutable, and love sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, are also endued with separate wills from Him, 
and so with separate personalities from His. But 
the whole economy of things, which you imagine for 
yourselves, is built upon the supposition that the 
subjects of it are mutable creatures, and so are dis- 
tinct from an immutable Being. Neither do we 
know of any immutable Being but One: all others 
are by nature mutable, as the fall of some of them 
plainly shows, and they are therefore separate indi- 
viduals from that one immutable Being. As, then, 
they have each a will of their own, which will may 
exercise itself in approximations to the Supreme 
will, or in declinations from it (4), this capacity of 
so exercising their will leads one to see at once, that 
there may be approximations in every different de- 
gree to the Supreme will, as well as deviations from 
it. As, further, will evinces its existence by energy, 
if we could suppose any two beings to have a will 
perfectly coincident, in the strictest logical sense of 
the word perfectly, we plainly must suppose their 
energies to be perfectly coincident. But to suppose 
this would be to suppose that they ceased to have 
an individual existence. And I own I am totally 
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unable to conceive such a logically perfect coinci- 
dence between the wills and energies of any two 
created beings (5). For if their energies were per- 
fectly coincident, they must have spheres of action 
perfectly coincident; else the will of one would be 
impeded, and consequently could not perfectly coin- 
cide with that of the other. If, then, you suppose a 
will perfectly coinciding with the Supreme will, you 
must suppose also an energy perfectly coinciding with 
the Supreme energy. And if you suppose that it is 
only through deception that we imagine ourselves . 
distinct from the Supreme Being, you must suppose 
that our will is coincident with His will, and there- 
fore infinite. But you also suppose creatures to be 
subject to change, as their being placed in different 
stations of probation would prove. And to suppose 
that a mutable creature can become one with the 
immutable Gop is to suppose that there is a period, 
when advances towards dn absolutely perfect Being, 
who never had any imperfection, come to a close. 
If, then, such advances come to a close, you must 
likewise imagine the past imperfections to be effaced 
from existence, otherwise a Being who never had 
any imperfection will be equalled by one, who has 
had imperfections. 

I am indeed aware that you will say that you hold 
that after an Ahoratri of Brahma, the good lose all 
individual existence, and are absorbed into the im- 
mutable ever-existing Being. And when it is so 
stated, it seems as if no answer could be made at 
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once which should disprove it in the way of logical 
reasoning, however loudly a man’s conscience may 
cry out against the thought of his becoming, in this 
sense, one with Gop, who is over all, blessed for ever ! 
But the truth is, I believe, that it never could have 
been thus nakedly propounded to any thoughtful 
being for acceptation, and you do not yourselves so 
propound it. For this is only a part of the doctrine 
which you hold: for you believe that all spirits came 
out of Brahma, and were originally portions of him: 
that at the creation he unfolded (6) himself, i. e. sepa- 
rated from himself, both then and at subsequent 
times, portions of his essence. So that when we come 
to look at your doctrine as Christians, we feel at first 
sight a kind of suspicion that you are making Gop 
material, when you suppose men to have their whole 
essence absorbed into His essence at last. And a 
further examination of it leads us to fear that your 
god is, after all, but a subtle kind of matter. For 
the belief that spirits were originally separated from 
him, implies that he is discerptible, and so com- 
_ pounded. And in bringing it before you that your 
doctrines do lead to this blasphemy, I am not de- 
grading the Indians to a lower rank than other 
nations not yet Christian. For I believe that a 
thoughtful examination of all errors and heresies 
whatsoever will show that they do ultimately run up 
to this(7). I think that you will find that the 
systems which suppose pre-existence, and periods in 
which men have lived before the present, are always 
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accompanied with a virtual denial of free will, and a 
representation of Gop, which comes at last to identify 
Him with matter. | 

Rap. Yet surely the doctrine of a previous exist- 
ence is a very ancient and widely diffused one: two 
things which ought to give it some claims to your 
regard. 

Laur. I think, indeed, that there are one or two 
great truths which it may be a mingled representa- 
tion of, although I would not venture to dogmatize 
about this matter. Still, as far as I know, all error 
depends upon some truth for its subsistency (8), and 
therefore I suppose there is some truth disguised by 
the evil spirit, the father of this error. Yet when 
things very mysterious are so reduced to a form as 
to become no more mysterious, the error ceases 
to bear any great symptoms of ever having come 
from truth. Now we are told that Gop, before the 
foundation of the world, chose those whom He would 
save from the world, which is a very great mystery, 
and ought never to be treated of as if it were the act 
of a creature of time, such as you are. This, then, 
may be one truth which you have retained a trace ot 
in your doctrine of a metempsychosis: you have 
not been content to treat it as a mystery belonging 
to a Being with whom the future is as the past, and 
to whom priority and posteriority cannot be ascribed : 
but you have worked it out into a system in order 
that you might contrive to fancy that you could 
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reconcile it with what is most undeniably true—that 
men are free agents. 

Or, again, this doctrine of transmigrations and 
periods may be looked upon in another light, viz. as 
keeping up a tradition of the fall of man from a 
higher and better state. For the books of Moses, 
in which I do not see any trace whatever of this 
doctrine of transmigrations, teach us that Gop made 
man upright ; that afterwards his wife, whose body 
was mysteriously formed from his, led him into sin, 
and that in consequence they forfeited that happy 
state, and that also all who spring from him are 
under a state of punishment for his sin, by nature. 
And I think that, if you consider how readily men 
catch at any thing which will enable them to shift the 
responsibility (9) of wicked acts from themselves to 
some other being, or to necessity or fate, you must 
allow that this true history goes a good way towards 
accounting for the existence of your discoloured 
tradition. 

Rap. Am I, then, to think that the sins of the 
parents in such ways limit man’s free-will as to pre- 
vent his choosing what is good ? 

Laur. The power to choose good must certainly 
reside with us, otherwise we should not really be free 
beings at all. Upon what, indeed, that power de- 
pends is another question, which at some future time 
we may discuss. I think, however, that it is some- 
thing which should be fully admitted and most at- 
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tentively considered, that creatures endued with a 
power of doing right should so often choose what is 
wrong, in spite of that power. When we look back 
upon our misdeeds, we feel as if we could not delibe- 
rately have chosen them; so painful is it to realize 
to ourselves that our past conduct is ours, that upon 
cool reflection, we are completely at a loss to account 
for our inconsistency, and are fain to think that the 
power of acting aright, whatever it be, must have 
been withdrawn from us for the time. We cannot 
grasp the thought that we freely choose to do wrong; 
and it is in this state of mind that we are prone to 
adopt any theory which will shift the responsibility 
of the act off from ourselves. We see that there 
are in the world men who readily allow themselves 
to be led away by the false reasonings of others; and 
you may conclude that all men are in some degree, 
though in very different degrees, liable to the same 
thing (10) from their own selves. For we are plainly 
endued with a power of reflecting upon our own 
actions, which power, when it disapproves of past 
guilt, may be borne down by angry feeling at it, and 
not allowed to accuse us as it would do; i. e. may 
have its witness, that the act is our own act, set 
aside. Our inability, then, to realize to ourselves 
the distressing fact that we wilfully chose what was 
wrong, may be looked upon as a difficulty presented 
by our own mind in part, though not exclusively, to 
the belief that man is free: and perhaps there are 
other difficulties, and far greater ones, in the way of 
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such belief, when we attempt to state to ourselves 
the mode in which wicked actions are controlled 
under divine Providence, and seem to make up a 
part of that whole system of things, which we believe 
to. be under His government. And it seems to have 
been this sense that Gop does rule the world, that 
has Jed men so to forget that the government of the 
world is the concern of Him who is the Lord and 
Proprietor of it, as to imagine for themselves the 
rules by which He governs it. Hence they have 
come to implicate Him in the sum total of all 
actions, wicked as well as good, in a way which must, 
if carried out, obliterate all notions of free-will; 
along with those ideas of His own infinite perfections, 
which, though implanted by Him in men’s minds, they 
need not retain of necessity in their knowledge (11). 
But if the theory of free-will be liable to difficul- 
ties, which cannot perhaps be totally removed, the 
theory of necessity is liable to far greater difficulties, 
even in the most modified shape of it. For, in the - 
first place, that world in which we are is under Gop’s 
providence in every respect: for the fact that things 
apparently so trivial are often found to be so full of 
important bearing upon our interests, shows, beyond 
all contradiction, that if we admit a providence at 
all, we must admit a particular providence, since we 
are not at all judges of what is or is not a trivial 
event or action. Now among the particular things 
under Gop’s government, we find that virtue is re- 
warded, and vice and carelessness punished, and this 
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even in the smaller instances of it. And among the 
many ways in which this is effected, we find the 
ministration of other men to be a chief one, as the 
existence of courts of justice proves. If, then, ac- 
cording to your theory, creatures capable of improve- 
ment are admitted to penance in this life, for the 
imperfections of a past life, and if these imperfections 
are removed by the things which they suffer in this 
life, then what they suffer here is a purificatory pro- 
cess. And if purification be not administered by 
divine Providence, then you must give up the theory 
altogether. But if the purification be administered 
by Him, then tle punishments which effect it are 
also. But the punishments which befall the vir- 
tuous in this life often befall them at the hands of 
wicked men, through oppression and violent per- 
version of judgment and justice in a province’; 
hence the divine Providence takes its rise and start- 
ing in them, so to say, and yet inflicts punishments 
upon those in whom, by birth, there is a capacity for 
amendment, not for that end, but on account of the 
virtues in them. And if this be so, you must, in 
your view of things, admit that the punishment is 
not unjust, and that the administrators of it act 
justly, or else that it is Gop who instigates them to 
do even wicked deeds (12). We, on the contrary, by 
believing that men’s state of trial is here, and that 
their final condition depends upon their conduct in 
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this life, and not attempting to search out how it is 
that He overrules the actions of the wicked without 
instigating them, look rather to these confusions as 
proofs that men are free agents, endued with an in- 
dividual existence, and placed in this world with a 
view to their being disciplined through the instru- 
mentality of the things in it, accordingly as they 
avail themselves of the opportunities or not. 

Rap. I can understand some things in what you 
say, and some things I must think over at another 
time. I can quite understand, for instance, how you 
mean that if all things done to us in this world, 
whether by good men or bad, go upon the suppo- 
sition that we are free, we cannot suppose Siva to 
include all spirits, good and bad, but must assume 
that there are, as you say, other individual beings 
beside Siva in the world. Yet what you mean 
by saying that the theory of existence is false, 
though it bears witness to the true doctrine, that 
owing to the fall of one man others were con- 
demned, I cannot understand. For you assert the 
individuality of the man who fell, because his will 
was opposed to Gop’s will. And you deny the indi- 
viduality of one man with another, and yet say that 
all are punished in consequence of one man’s sin. 
Now this seems to amount to teaching the doctrine 
of dualism. For men, if they are all justly punished 
for this one man’s sin, must all be one with this 
man; and as men, according to your views, are pro- 
pagated by the agency of matter, you seem to me 
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to be setting up a material principle, opposed to a 
spiritual principle ; one which has a will energizing 
in one direction, and the other having a will ener- 
gizing in an opposite direction. 

Laur. I think, Radhak4nt, that: this difficulty is 
one which is most fully met by observing some 
things which go on about us, which tend to show 
that we are going beyond our depth when we at- 
tempt to find out how it can be just for evil, of 
whatever kind it be, to be entailed from father to 
son. For the cases are numberless in which the 
innocent (13) suffer for the guilty, even where there 
is no such intimate dependency upon one another, 
as this of father and son is. Loss of property, good 
name, and many other things, put children in what 
seems, and often is, a far more disadvantageous po- 
sition for growth in virtue and knowledge of religion. 
But, in particular, it is quite impossible to deny that 
there are many disorders which are entailed from 
father to son, and not unfrequently to the third and 
fourth generation ; disorders which, in some instances, 
can be traced almost infallibly to the parent’s mis- 
conduct: and there appear to be instances in which 
new disorders have been visited upon certain sins, 
which are hereditary, even when the sins are not 
imitated. And this is not a thing which was late 
observed, but early attracted the notice of phy- 
sicians (14). Hence, as sins are committed by the 
soul, through the instrumentality of the body, the 
fact will amount to this, that for certain sins inherent 
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in the soul of a man, certain inflictions are entailed 
upon the bodies (15) of his posterity: they suffer for 
his sins. This, then, is a fact in the course of Gop’s 
ordinary government, which falls in with what our 
revelation teaches, concerning the entailment of the 
fruits of sin of a parent upon the souls of children, 
and completely removes all objection drawn from the 
supposed injustice of such punishment of the inno- 
cent for the wicked. But if you remember what was 
urged above, concerning the influence of bodily con- 
stitution upon the formation of character, it will also 
appear that the entailed consequences of sin, even in 
those instances where they come under our experi- 
ence, and so belong to an ordinary, not a miraculous 
state of things, are to be viewed as something more 
than mere pains; for they are direct temptations to 
a peevish carelessness of mind in many cases, and 
temptations too which are carried about with men, 
and cannot be fied from, as other temptations can. 
Now the consideration of this fact, viz. that certain 
temptations to go wrong are entailed upon innocent 
children by the sins of their fathers, will, I think, lead 
you to see that whatever speculative difficulties you 
may raise to the Christian doctrine as involving a 
denial of the separate individuality of father and son, 
and so tending to a dualism, the very opposite is 
proved by this which I am now observing. For if a 
son, upon witnessing the folly and misery of his 
father’s conduct, takes occasion to exert himself to 
overcome any temptations to sin, such as I have 
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mentioned, then he plainly exerts his will in an op- 
posite direction to what his father did, supposing 
the father to continue in sin to the last (16). 

Now such a case as this is not merely hypotheti- 
cal, but one of constant occurrence. Earth, in the 
Puranas (17), is made to bid children beware of their 
father’s pride : which exhortation were useless unless 
they had both a tendency to go wrong, and also a 
power left to them of choosing what was right. © 
Here, then, we have an instance of the will of the 
father going in one direction, and the will of the son 
going in another opposite direction. In this case, 
then, the material principle which you accuse me of 
setting up against the one spiritual principle, is found 
to be possessed of will, and will operating in two - 
opposite directions, sometimes in accordance with, 
and sometimes in opposition to, the spiritual prin- 
ciple. And whether will can be, with any propriety, 
attributed to matter as such, I leave you to judge; 
to me it seems a contradiction in terms. But if 
there be any principle of unity between father and 
son, it is either material and discerptible, or it is im- 
material and indiscerptible. If the former, then, as 
we have seen, a man is not precluded by it from 
having a will distinct from that of his father. If the 
latter, then it is also a contradiction in terms to say 
that a soul, which is an indiscerptible whole in itself, 
should will, and act upon that will, with one portion 
of itself in one direction, and with another portion in 
another direction. Yet this will. be the only alter- 
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native left, unless you deny that the soul is an indis- 
cerptible whole in itself, and so make it, in fact, the 
creature of destiny(18). For if it be not a whole 
in itself, then it must be part of something else, as 
you would say, of Siva; in which case, the absurdity 
above noticed will follow, for you will then make 
the Supreme Being to have, in one man, a will ope- 
rating in one direction (19), and in another man a 
will operating in an opposite direction. Yet this 
is, as I said, equivalent to making him discerptible. 
For if any thing can make up an idea of a distinct 
being, it is a distinct will resulting in a distinct 
energy (20). If, then, the Supreme Being can be- 
come a number of distinct (21) wills and energies, 
He is discerptible. 

Whether, then, the sataiide to go wrong is 
transmitted to the soul of the sons from the father 
of all men, or to the body, is a further question, and 
one which it is nothing to the present purpose to 
discuss; since we see that facts which come under 
our observation abundantly prove the two things 
which I was desirous to show : viz. that the revealed 
account of transmitted guilt cannot be objected to as 
implying injustice, because, though there is enough 
to confirm our natural idea of Gop’s justice (22), yet 
there are things which come under our observation 
in the course of Gop’s ordinary government to show 
that we are not at all judges of what is just or unjust 
in the matter; and also that the existence of distinct 
wills evinced by the different conduct of different 
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fathers and sons, is a proof that they are distinct 
individuals from each other and from Gop. For 
whether the particular propensions(23) to certain 
sins reside in the soul or the body, while they are 
present they must, at least in some degree, be an in- 
ducement to do what reason and conscience forbid: 
and when in one man we see that these propensions 
overcome reason, and in another remain, though in 
subjugation to reason, we cannot but see that there 
is an essential difference in the two men, such as fully 
to evince a distinct individuality ; an J and a Thou, 
as your writers express it, which cannot be or be- 
come That (24), because our whole nature leads us to 
ascribe immutability, and all other perfections, to the 
Supreme Being. And let me again remind you how 
terrible it will be at the last day for those who have 
rejected the Christian scheme, when they might have 
known it: and how much more in conformity it 
would be with the wisdom which we do use in our 
temporal affairs, to act upon the safe side, when 
there is so tremendous an interest at stake. For it 
is not absorption into the Eternal for which Christians 
look, but for a day when the Lorp Gop Almighty, 
who was, and is, and is to come, shall bring before 
Him all the whole sum of beings, which He gifted at 
creation with an individual eternal existence, not to 
absorb them into Himself, but to reward them, every 
one according to his works. What a man has done 
will then be the main thing; faith in Vishnu (25) 
will not then seem to be the only real thing, but 
Aa 
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good works in proportion to your knowledge; and 
they that have done good shall go into life everlast- 
ing, and they that have done evil into everlasting fire. 
Consider, then, well with yourself, that you may not 
treat it as a thing indifferent, whether you admit the 
truth of Christianity or not. For if I have put be- 
fore you even evidence enough to make you feel 
doubts, whether after all it is not true, then you are 
bound to go on, and examine whether further evi- 
dence will not give strength to those doubts. For if 
this is our place of trial, and our only place of trial, 
as all Christians believe, then, if you reject the evi- 
dence here, you will not have any other opportunity 
between the time in which you are in this life, and 
the day of judgment and tribulation and wrath and 
anguish, when Gop ariseth to shake terribly the 
earth, and the elements shall be dissolved with a 
fervent heat. If all this should be true, what manner 
of persons ought you to be, and how attentive to all 
evidence upon the subject! 

Rav. I had been told that the Christian scheme 
was a scheme of mercy; but in this view of it, it is 
a scheme of terror. 

Laur. Suppose, then, that we had been allowed 
to act on without the least knowledge of this great 
and dreadful and searching judgment, of the eternity 
of hell-fire, and the everlasting separation of the 
wicked from the good, for a certain period of our 
life; and that then a wise and good Being came and 
declared to us that all this was awaiting us, if we 
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did not obey our consciences and live virtuously ; 
would not the mere fact of this warning be in itself 
an act of the greatest loving-kindness ? 

Rap. Assuredly it would ; yet one seems to want 
something more; one looks for forgiveness in some 
method : and it was in this light I thought the Gos- 
pel was a scheme of mercy. 

Laur. Doubtless you are right in this: the Gospel 
is a scheme of mercy or forgiveness. But then let 
us consider what forgiveness is. If it is in any sense 
the obliterating of the consequences of past sin, then 
it must be supposed to obliterate the worst conse- 
quences of it. Now nobody that at all makes it his 
business to obey Gop can have the slightest doubt 
that one of the worst consequences of past sin is ina- 
bility to obey Him. Men would be angels if they 
could do His will on earth, as it is done in Heaven. 
Your own doctrine of metempsychosis is but one 
great and cumbrous expression of the plain truth, 
that the commission of sinful acts entails upon a man 
a necessity of sinning again, unless there be a very 
vigorous exertion of the moral principle upon his 
part. For if we substitute our brief life here for the 
period of a Manwantara, a man who sins in the 
Satyayuga of childhood often, in his after life comes 
to a Rajoyuga of peevishness and disobedience; and 
then follows the Tamoyuga of an undistinguishing 
spirit, and good and evil are confused before his 
spirit. This, then, is the most miserable of the 
effects of sin, that it disables men from obeying, and 
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that forgiveness of sins which did not remove this 
disability would be no forgiveness at all. Ifa man’s 
sins made him blind and Jame, he could not be said 
to have those sins perfectly forgiven, until he could 
see and walk. Forgiveness of sins, then, and grace 
to walk uprightly for the future, are as inseparable 
from each other as the concave and convex of a 
circle. I am wholly unable to separate them even 
in thought, though I have often tried to do so. The 
Gospel, then, is a scheme of forgiveness, because it 
gives grace and strength to obey ; it holds out divers 
means to this end; it professes to be a system under 
' which Gop has chosen to Himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works. And if it happens that men 
by leading careless lives make these means of no 
effect, that no more disproves that they did give 
spiritual life and strength, than the drunkenness of 
the vicious would disprove their having had natural 
life and strength. If ten lepers were cleansed, and 
only one of them was careful to maintain his restored 
health, this would not prove that the others had 
never been cleansed. 

Rap. But if the object of Christianity was to make 
men lead better lives, and to give them strength to 
do so, it has surely failed most signally, from what I 
see of Christians. And after all, you must allow that a 
religion, which does not make men lead strict lives, 
is not worth so much as to make us leave our old 
profession for it. i : 

Laur. I think that the strongest possible argu- 
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ment for a religion is its influence upon the lives of 
its professors. Our books insist upon this most 
pointedly, as the best way of showing that Gop is 
really with us. Yet there are other arguments by 
which it may be sufficiently proved: and though I 
would not for a moment be thought to underrate 
your objection, (it cannot be set too high,) yet I think 
attention to the two following points will go far 
towards removing that objection. 

1. Christians are entirely forbidden to strive and 
ery in the world, and try to display a front: I have 
no hesitation in saying that it is a false Christianity 
which attempts to do so. We are commanded most 
strictly to pray and give alms and fast in secret ; and, 
in proportion as the whole body of Christians has 
among it those who do so, in that proportion is it 
rewarded openly. And from the continuance of 
Christ’s kingdom upon earth, with its bishops as 
princes in all lands, I infer that these duties are still 
observed ; and my belief is, that when the last day 
of account comes, we shall find that all the whole 
sum of outward and stirring exertion has done a 
mere nothing towards the promotion of His king- 
dom, when put in comparison with the effect of 
these unostentatious duties. Hence the side of 
Christianity which you see is just that which is the 
most contradictory to its distinctive characteristic as 
a practical system ; whereas the side by which the 
Christian Church has power with Gop and prevails, is 
lonely weeping and supplication, which you do not see. 
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2. And this consideration, namely, that it is how 
men appear in Gop’s sight, and not how they appear 
in man’s, upon which the goodness of a religion de- 
pends, leads to another. For His all-seeing eye may 
see a rebellious stout-heartedness, where men think 
that devotion and self-denial reign: hence it may 
be a moral offence of the most heinous nature in His 
sight, when men disbelieve those revelations which 
He has made of Himself; or, in other words, the re- 
jection of a sound creed may be, in the case of some 
minds, as thorough an act of rebellion against the 
Most High, as in the case of other men an act of 
sensuality would be. There are some people who, 
from their make and constitution, have little or no 
tendency to disregard the common rules of morality, 
but whose probation lies in their behaviour in regard 
to speculative difficulties. 

Hence it is far from being clear that you can 
safely put Christianity aside, because it shows so 
little in the lives of most of its professors. For 
if its truest professors are those who least publicly 
profess it, on the one hand; and if, on the other 
hand, the moral improvement of mankind is far 
from being the whole of what it aims at, since the 
belief in its doctrines, in and by itself, is of the 
highest importance; it will follow that it is to be 
treated not only as a revelation of what Gop’s 
will is, in regard to His creatures, but also as dis-, 
closing certain truths in regard to His own nature, 
which, for His wise purposes, He has made it our 
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duty to hold religiously. .And it is also very much 
to be observed, that knowledge is much more final 
than obedience is; obedience seems in all cases to 
lead to knowledge—obedience, I mean, not of the 
head or of the heart alone, but of the whole man, 
with all his mind as well as all his heart, and all his 
soul and all his strength—this obedience appears in 
all cases to lead to knowledge as a necessary attend- 
ant upon it; whereas knowledge, during a state of 
probation, seems in no case to lead necessarily to 
obedience. Now this being so, it becomes a question 
whether they who hold true doctrines in words only 
have any real hold of them, unless they live, or try 
to live, upright lives. It is stern obedience alone 
which will make men gentle towards others, and 
reverential towards Gop. For without a wish to 
obey, they cannot know of His doctrine; they think 
things absurd or nice distinctions (26) which are of 
the highest possible consequence: for it were hard 
indeed if, with a real wish to obey, issuing in a dili- 
gent use of all the means placed within their power, 
they could not attain to the truth. So firmly am I per- 
suaded of this, that I should suppose there is always 
_ some real wrongness of heart, which perhaps confines 
its agency to mental acts alone, whenever people 
are careless about the creed they profess. False 
notions of Gop always prevent a good life (27): and 
from the very nature of imperfect creatures such as 
we are, it will follow that it is but a curious piece of 
trifling to attempt to decide precisely which comes 
first, the evil moral habit or the wrong creed. For 
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as imperfect creatures advance gradually. in cor- 
ruption as well as in improvement, and never con- 
tinue in one stay, evil or good habits, and wrong or 
right conceptions of Gop, keep giving birth to one 
another. 

I am saying this with a view to show you that, al- 
though I by no means think moral improvement to 
be the end of the Gospel dispensation, yet it is one 
which is essentially bound up with it. For if the 
end of it be, as it much more correctly may be said 
to be, that certain of Gop’s creatures should be the 
receptacles of that mystery of faith, which He has 
once delivered to them; and if there is every reason 
to think, that there is some impossibility in the 
nature of things that that mystery can be held in 
any thing but a pure conscience, then it appears 
clearly that Christianity, in order to effect this end, 
exacts of us a pure conscience—pure as well from 
mental contaminations of pride and self-satisfiedness, 
as from sensual ones of a grosser kind. 

But besides, we are very greatly in the dark as 
to what the use of many moral habits, e. g. patience 
and temperance, will be in a future state of exist- 
ence. We are obliged in childhood to learn many 
things which we do not see the use of; and perhaps 
it may be asserted, that to the very end of our pre- 
sent existence we are subjected to trials of various 
kinds, of the whole bearing of which upon our growth 
‘in holiness we can give a very slender account, at 
best. Hence many of the things which an infinitely 
wise and good Being bids us believe here, might be, 
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in some unknown ways, the most absolutely neces- 
sary conditions of our further growth in holiness, in 
some wider sphere of existence. Hence it may be 
that He has chosen to try our teachableness and sub- 
mission to superior wisdom, in the same way in 
regard to our whole duration, as we know that He 
has in regard to the different stages of it; for con- 
tempt of the undemonstrated decisions and opinions 
of the experienced in youth, is often followed by the 
greatest misery in after life (28). However, we 
Christians do see, though we cannot always express, 
the practical effect of a strict creed upon the heart, 
in humbling it, and exalting it too, by rendering it 
covetous after purity and unworldliness. 

Nor ought it to be omitted that our books repre- 
sent us as in the midst of other beings, as encom- 
passed by a cloud of unseen witnesses; so that we 
know, I may say, nothing of the influence of the doc- 
trines of the Church, as doctrines, upon principalities 
and powers in heavenly places. And perhaps the 
committing of these mysteries to our custody may 
contribute towards showing what is in our heart (29), 
not only to the few of Gop’s creatures with whom 
sense makes us acquainted, but also to several unseen 
orders of beings, so that it may be known to Gop’s 
creatures, by way of example, that we are thus and 
thus disposed of (30). 

The very possibility, then, that a strictly orthodox 
creed may be absolutely necessary for our future hap- 
piness, makes it a moral obligation of the strongest 
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kind not to set aside the evidence for the Christian 
religion all at once, particularly as we are such frail 
and exceedingly ignorant creatures, and know so 
very little upon what our real happiness may depend. 
You ought therefore to keep your mind open to 
every degree of evidence, and be particularly upon 
your guard against assuming that Christianity exerts 
no influence upon the minds of its professors, because 
that influence is not a visible one. For the kingdom 
of Gop cometh not with observation during any part 
of its continuance; and even that last and tre- 
mendous portion of it, the universal confession * of all 
the sins of all men, of their hearts as well as outward 
members, shall overtake men as a thief in the night. 

Rap. All that you have told me makes me long 
to know somewhat more explicitly what these mys- 
teries are whereof you speak. For to us, Christians 
appear to be worshippers of three Gods. 

Laur. I fear, Radhakant, exceedingly, now I have 
to answer you that question: for the other questions 
which you have asked me concerned the nature and 
destinies of man, but this will lead me to speak of 
Him which was and is and is to come. And these 
holy pearls cannot, without danger, be thrown before 
the unsanctified discretion of you that are heathens. 
I trust, then, that it is as an earnest inquirer that you 
ask, lest I should incur inexpiable guilt (31) by di- 
vulging them to one who is not in earnest. And I 
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beg you not to think that the doctrine of the 
TRINITY is a simple and easy thing, which you can 
reduce to system without trouble. It is indeed easy 
for a common man to believe it, and praiseworthy 
for him to do so, though he understand not (32) 
what may be understood of so great a mystery. And 
I say this lest you should adopt the Christian sys- 
tem, and think to be able at once to discuss high 
doctrines in it; for though it be true that a man 
who is baptized, and becomes a Christian, has an in- 
ward power communicated to him in order to the 
understanding of these great truths, yet even then 
they are very full of difficulties, and require long 
study of the holy men of old, and a very holy life, 
before they will allow themselves to be as fully un- 
derstood as they should be by those who deal with 
them as theologians, not as merely practical men. 
Feeling, then, that I am but little advanced in all 
these respects, I will endeavour to put only so much 
before you as is opposed to your own doctrines. 

1. When we come to look at your theory of the 
Creation, there does seem ground for thinking that 
you deny the indiscerptibility of Gop, by representing 
all creatures as produced from His own essence, and 
not by Him, but from Him. We hold that it was 
on this wise. Gop is one Essence, but three Per- 
sons; and though all these three Persons were con- 
cerned in the Creation (33), yet it was by the Word, 
or second Person of this Trinity, that the worlds were 
made. And when Gop made the worlds by Him, 
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He did not separate Him from His Essence, but 
remained One with Him, and is One with Him, and 
ever will be One with Him. And to the creatures 
He gave a separate individuality; but He, being 
Gop, could not have a separate individuality from 
the Father, although He hath a distinct personality. 
For Gop is not divisible, as your books appear to 
make Him. For you represent Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva (34), as denominations obtained by Him, accord- 
ing as His attributes display themselves, which is in- 
deed like a certain heresy (35) against Christianity. 
Yet in other places they have been represented as at 
war with each other, so that they lose by this blas- 
phemy all the attributes of divinity. Neither do we 
speak of the Divine Nature proceeding into three 
Avasthas (Hypostases) (36). For then we should make 
the Divine Nature, as such, to become something 
which it was not, and so destroy its eternity and 
unchangeableness. For “if it be not eternally 
that the Word is with the Father, then is not the 
Trinity eternal, but was a Monad aforetime, and 
from addition became afterwards a Triad (37).” Al- 
though, then, we hold that the Word of Gop pro- 
ceeded (38) forth to create the worlds, yet we re- 
member how little language can possibly do to ex- 
press these mighty truths, and define not how He 
did so, though we know that He was not in any way 
separated from the Father, but is in all things 
“equal to the Father as touching His Godhead.” 
And as we believe that the doctrine of the Cre- 
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ation cannot be held aright (wherever the doctrine 
of the Trinity is revealed) save by belief in this doc- 
trine, so neither is a right belief in Gop’s omni- 
presence possible to one who has false notions of His 
creating. For you hold Him to be all things, and 
so confound the Creator with the created, by trying 
to explain His omnipresence. But we hold that He 
comprehendeth and surroundeth and pervadeth all 
things, upholding them by the Word of His power, 
yet not surrounded Himself, nor in space, but ex- 
ceeding all space (39). This, then, is a mystery ; 
whereas your belief that He is all things, and all 
things are He, is very hard to attain, and when at- 
tained is no mystery at all. His presence, according 
to you, is corporeal; according to us, is spiritual. 
When you have once let yourselves represent Him 
as separating parts of His Essence in order to create 
the world, then you easily pass on (40) to believing 
that He is what He has so created. But if this 
error extend to your views of all His ordinary deal- 
ings with men, in the course of nature, much more 
does it make you inconsistent also in those extra- 
ordinary and miraculous ones which you represent 
under the name of incarnations (A vataras). 

It is true, indeed, that all nations of which I know 
any thing to speak of, have had some faint traces of 
the doctrines of the Trinity(41) and the Incar- 
nation; yet when we come to look at these traces, 
they are hardly deserving of the name of mystery. 
The doctrines implied in those traces amount, in 
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both cases, to asserting the discerptibility of Gop. 
For you speak of a part of the Supreme Being be- 
coming incarnate, or even of different parts of Him 
as incarnate at one and the same time. And as you 
explain Brahma, and Vishnu, and Siva, to be dif- 
ferent modes in which He manifests Himself, and so 
reduce your account of His Essence to one clear and 
intelligible to mortal finite man, you, by so doing, 
part with the right of explaining His noble acts by 
throwing yourselves upon His mysterious Nature. 
If, then, you excuse speaking of a part of Him as 
incarnate by the plea that His Nature is mysterious, 
you are doing what you have no right left to do: 
for there can be no parts or passions in a Spirit ; but 
you have assumed that He has parts and passions, 
and so have reduced His Nature to one not mys- 
terious. The Christian, on the contrary, by believing 
that three Persons are mysteriously united in one 
Nature from all eternity, is able to give a consistent 
account of the Incarnation. For he can, consistently 
with this belief, say that one Person of the Trinity 
took upon Him our nature, and remained undivided 
from Gop, retaining His Nature as Gop, and his dis- 
tinct personality also, while He took the manhood 
into Gop. And this the Christian, by starting with 
the humble belief in the mystery of His divine 
Nature, has a right to do. He neither divides the 
substance of Gop, by saying that a part of Him be- 
came incarnate, instead of saying that one Person of 
the one Godhead took upon Him our nature; nor 
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confounds the Persons, by calling them only three 
different manifestations of one Person. He would 
shrink with equal (42) horror from saying there are 
three Gods, and from saying that there is no dis- 
tinction of Persons in the Godhead. By believing a 
Trinity of Persons, he is relieved from the blasphemy 
of asserting the discerptibility of Gop; and by be- 
lieving a unity of Nature, from the folly of under- 
standing the Essence of the Infinite. 

And when he asserts that one Person of the all- 
glorious Trinity took upon Him our nature, he does 
not thereby assert His unchangeable Divine Nature to 
be subject to our passions, or diminish aught from His 
eternal perfections, but that He through His Divine 
Nature makes flesh to be divine, seeing (43) that He 
did not destroy His body, as in your stories Crishna 
is said to have done, but took it up into Heaven, 
whence it now ministereth unto Christians’ good in 
divers manners. Neither did He often suffer by 
being incarnate (44) again and again, as your god is 
said to have done. For why should He, who is very 
Gop, and so Almighty, repeat His infinite conde- 
scension? or how could He remain one Person, if 
He were united in that high and mysterious way 
with many men, and not with one only? To believe 
Him to have taken into Gop our nature, is easier 
than to believe that (45) He is the soul of the 
world, and.to believe that there are distinct Persons 
in the Godhead from all eternity, than to believe that 
He separated all creatures from His own Essence (46), 
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and unfolded it into what was not: to believe that 
He has now a human body in Heaven, to which He 
will liken the bodies of the saints at last, according 
to the mighty working whereby He is able to sub- 
due all things to Himself, is an easier task than to 
believe that this body we now have, and all the 
matter in the universe is an unreality (47). In our 
view it would be blasphemy, then, to assert that He 
destroyed that body, which, being a real body, He 
condescended to take upon Him, and to speak from, 
in the last dispensation, unto us when on earth, in 
which also He will judge all men at the last. For 
it is through our knowing of the eternity of His body 
that our flesh is able to rest in hope, trusting that 
we shall see Him at the last day, as will they also 
that pierced Him. 

But I will not proceed further to speak of these 
great mysteries: I think that you have evidence 
enough before you to make you seriously inquire into 
the whole Christian system: you see how exceed- 
ingly important a right Creed may be, and I am sure 
that if, after a long and proper probation, you were 
baptized, you might then approach more safely to 
these awe-striking mysteries. JI have only said so 
much of them because it seemed necessary, in order 
to prevent your thinking that your ancient writings 
taught you Christian truths, whereas they do but 
teach you things which have a kind of rude exterior 
resemblance to them. 

These great doctrines of which I have been speak- 
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ing, are the more marvellous because there are traces 
of them throughout the world, and because when 
known they show upon what truth these diabolical 
imitations were founded. They are more particularly 
remarkable as clearing up the ancient Jewish Scrip- 
tures, to which they, and they only, will give the full 
and consistent meaning which we might humbly 
expect to find in a revelation. And though they 
were doubtless known to the holier men among the 
Jews (48), still it was not till Christ came that they 
were fully disclosed, and began to be spread far and 
wide, and to be believed upon by the humble and 
unlearned as well as some of the wise. And they 
will continue to be believed until the world’s end. 
This, then, brings me to the close of what I 
wished to talk with you upon, save that I will just 
mention one thing—that when these doctrines were 
revealed, they unlocked also the whole of the books 
of prophecy. For the whole Christian scheme is 
contained in prophecy; and, along with it, the fates 
of divers nations, which perhaps shadow out the fates 
of other nations also. And though the whole argu- 
ment from prophecy in favour of Christianity is one 
of very large compass, and has been so often treated 
of that I may point out books to you if you wish 
them, yet I cannot forbear dwelling a little longer 
upon one thing. Prophecy shows us that there will 
be a time when these doctrines shall be spread over 
the whole earth, as the waters cover the sea. It also 
shows the rejection of that nation who was most 
Bb 
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advantageously situated for the reception of them. 
Now this seems to me to disclose to us a general law 
and not a particular fact: namely, that those na- 
tions who, by the possession of the purest systems, 
would beforehand have seemed most likely to be- 
come Christian, really are the most slow in doing so. 
Semblances of the truth do but puff men up with 
pride. The Chaldeans, and Persians, and Indians, 
and Chinese, had the nearest approaches to the 
truth, and so they have kept furthest away from 
it. And to me it seems that the Chinese were wiser 
than you, and held of old a better system than was 
yours at its best estate. And this I am not saying 
to discourage you, but to lead you on. Your country 
it was who corrupted all the nations with the doc- 
trines (49) of Buddha,—doctrines that have been, 
and perhaps I may say are, in one way or another, 
the basework of the most pernicious heresies that 
were ever wielded by the evil spirit against the king- 
dom of Gop and His Christ. 

How glorious it would be if the wise people of 
India, by taking in the humbling foolishness of the 
Cross, found that she had become indeed wise,—was 
able to pave the way for the conversion of China; 
to send out, not Buddhist missionaries to pervert the 
nations of the earth, but Brahmans, now released 
from the obligation to stay in India by having be- 
come Christians, to undo, in the name of the holy 
and undivided Trinity, the baneful and far-spread 
heresy of Buddha! How much to be prayed for by 
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us, that India, instead of sending only material 
frankincense to the Church, as of old, might swell 
with the prayers of her children the incense of the 
prayers of the saints; and, turning away from the 
idolatry of man, who is Gop’s best work, might 
“worship Him who is Gop and Man, who draweth 
all things unto Himself” (50). 


END OF THE FOURTH DIALOGUE. 
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Nore (1.) p. 336. 


The words of Titus Bostr. c. Manich. i. 11, may be cited 
here: At a@yvoway tig twv moaypatwv duBlcewo Kal Tig 
Oelacg Stoxhoswe yrwow toparpévny Kal BrAaodnuov éav- 
Toi¢ émpaypateboavto, Ot ayvotay wy yvwva Edokav, a 
Xelpov Eyvwaav 7 ryvdouv, cai 5 ehrovv, adnBéorepov 
aro\fsavrec } mplv Cyrnoa. The great St. Athanasius 
(De Decr. S. N. § 24) points out a similar danger from 
heretical tendencies of an opposite character to those of 
Manes. *EEyojc8w év rotroce wag Aoyopdc owpareKdc’ 
gavractay te raone alcOicewe brepavrec, cabana rp 
vonoe Kal pdvy TH vy voovmev Yiov mode [laréoa ro yun- 
cov, x.7. A. And so St. Ephrem, iii..p. 80. e. “‘ Take thee 
heed, and make thee not an idol in thy prying search: take 
thee heed, nor shape thee in thine intellect thine own 
mind’s guess-work, nor let the offspring of thy thought in 
the True One’s offspring’s place get shapen in thy fan- 
tasy.” The passage of Butler, Anal. 1.1. p. 24, is almost 
too well known to be worth referring to. 


Note (2.) p. 339. 


Orig. c. Cels. iv. p. 208. Ovx olda rac yphomov toks 
ty KéAcw Kal? nywy ypapovr: wapaAstpa Sdéypa, ToAARec 
Sedpevov Kav Soxobane atodefEewe, kata Td Ouvaroy mapactTn- 
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0d0¢, kal xara Tac TetTaypévac avaxuKAnoEc avayKn Ta avTa 
ast kal yeyovévar cat elvat cat EoeoOa’ Srep tay y aAn- 
Otc, ro ép tiv avnpnra. He mentions a little further 
on, that this was the opinion of the Stoics, who, however, 
differed from the Indians, in believing that the same actions 
were re-performed in each cycle. That a truth was attested 
by the view of the latter is observed by St. Austin, c. Jul. 
Pel. iv. extr. in these words: “ Quis explicet omnia festi- 
nanter quibus gravatur jugum super filios Adam? Hujus 
evidentia miseriz gentium philosophos nihil de peccato 
primi hominis sive scientes sive credentes compulit dicere, 
ob aliqua scelera suscepta in vita superiore pcenarum luen- 
darum causa, nos esse natos et animos nostros corrupti- 
bilibus corporibus . . . . tanquam vivos cum mortuis esse con- 
junctos.” And, in § 60, he says of Cicero’s expression, 
“homini inesse tanquam obrutum quondam ignem ingenii 
et mentis,” ‘“ Latebat eum cur esset grave jugum super 
filios Adam.... quia sacris literis non eruditus ignorabat 
originale peccatum.” 


Note (38.) p. 340. 
Aristot. Eth. N. vii. ver. fin. Tlovnpa 7 ptoie 4 Seouévn 
psraPoAnc, ov yao aA ovd émexhe. S. Athan. ce. Ar. i. 
51. Toy yevnrov 7 pvate tori tperrh Kal of piv wapéBneaar, 


e oe U ed # . ~ > « 9 ] , 
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BeBala, adAa wodAdkte évdexerat Tov viv ayaNoy pera ravTa 
rotmeaOa kai Erepov yevéoOa. S. Basil, Ep. viii. 2. Mav 
aytov, & weprypatrny Exe THv pbow Kal emlkryroy Eye tH 
ayidétyra, ovk averidexrdy gore kaxlac. S. Austin, in Joann. 
i. § 8, “ Omnis creatura mutabilis.” See also c. Jul. Pel. i. 
§ 37, in Note 11. 


Note (4.) p. 340. 
Butler, Sermons, p. 331. ‘“ Liberty, in the writings of the 
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New Testament, for the most part signifies being delivered 
from the bondage of the ceremonial law; or of sin and the 


devil, which St. Paul calls ‘the glorious liberty of the children 


of Gop.” Rom. viii. 21. This last is a progressive state ; 
and the perfection of it, whether attainable in this world or 
not, consists in that perfect love which St. John speaks of ; 
and which, as it implies an entire coincidence of our wills 
with the will of Gop, must be a state of the most absolute 
freedom in the most literal and proper sense.” 


Nore (5.) p. 341. 

S. Basil, Ep. clxxxix. § 6. ’Eav play vohowper rv éivéio- 
yetay Tlarpde re cat Yiov xat [Ivevparoc aylou pndert deagé- 
povoay tt i} wapaAAdooovaay, avayKn TH TavTéryti THe evEp- 
yelac rd Hywpevoy Tie gbaewc ovrAAoy(ZecAa. In connection. 
with this it may be not improperly observed, perhaps, that 
the eternally distinct personality of each Person of the most 
holy Trinity in Unity helps us one step towards conceiving 
a communion of saints without a destruction of individu- 
ality. Our Lorp (St. John xvii. 11.21) prays that all His 
members may be one, as He and the Father are one. It 
may be argued by a person of a pantheistic cast from this, 
that if the Godhead is individual, then this implies that al/ 
the saints will become individual, i. e. will lose the individu- 
ality they now have taken one by one. And it is fair to 
reply to this, that not only is every likeness of a creature or 
number of creatures to the Creator necessarily a very im- 
perfect likeness, but that the very mysteriousness of that 
unity, to which the Unity of the saints is compared, prevents 
our coming to any so definite determinations upon the 
nature of this Jast unity. It is not, of course, meant here 
to imply that personality and individuality are the same 
thing in the Most High; but merely to. point out how 
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this text, even if it were the only one upon the subject, 
would not show that Scripture in the least countenanced 
the pantheistic notion of man’s individual soul being ab- 
sorbed ultimately into the Deity. As in Scripture men are 
said to be gods from the indwelling of Gop in them, so may 
many be said to be one from the presence of Him who hath 
called them and is One in them. "AwdéAAurat 6 apOud¢ 79 
rig Movadog émdnuig, as St. Basil says, Ep. viii. 7. See 
also S. Athan. ec. Ar. iii. 17, &c. S. Aust. de Trin. iv. 12. 
S. Cyril, Thes. p. 118—123. The words of St. Hilary, De 
Trin. viii. p. 122, extr. “ Per honorem datum Filio, et a 
Filio preestitum credentibus, omnes unum sunt,” will suggest 
much to the devout communicant upon the subject: ‘“ nam 
per sacramentum carnis et sanguinis naturalis communi- 
onis proprietas nobis indulgetur,” as St. Hilary presently 
observes. For as the Father and the Son are one in the 
Holy Ghost by nature, so are Christians by imitation one, 
owing to the gift of the Spirit, which in diverse ways 
operates in them love and peace. The individuality of 
Gon’s essence is set before them, not as that, in which they 
shall lose their own individuality, but as that, the oneness of 
whose nature they are to imitate by the unanimity of their 
own wills. The Fathers, as far as I know, are arguing 
against atheistic heresies when treating of this text: hence 
there is some difficulty in explaining it so as to obviate 
such a construction, as minds inclined to errors of an oppo- 
site cast may be induced, perhaps, to attempt to force upon 
it. For that there are such distinct classes of heresies is, 
I think, plain. See below, note, p. 396. 


Note (6.) p. 342. 


- Orig. c. Cels. iv. p. 169. ‘O rev Srwikwy Ged are swpa 
_ - e 8 € Q # ‘ tig > Lt € 
ruyXavuev, Gre piv ryeuovicoy Eyer THY SAnv ovotay, drav 7 
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txripwoic 9, Ste 8 ert uépove ylverat adrig, drav 9 Staxdo- 
mnatc? over yap Sedéynvrar otro: rpavwoat Ti puaiiy Tov 
Qcov Evvoray we wavtn apOaprov xal amAov xat acvvGérov 
kat ad:aipérov. And St. Athanasius, after pointing out how 
Arius, by denying the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father, implied that the creation might be destroyed and 
made again and again, observes: (c. Arian. iv. 13.) Tovro 
82 lowe amd rev Irwikwv UrérAaBe SiaBeBarovpévwy ovarér- 
AeoOat kai wadww éxreivecBat roy Osdv pera rie xticewe Kal 
arepwo tmabecBar ro yap wAaruvdpevov ard orevdtntoc 
mwAarbévera, kal TO éxrecvdusvoyv, auvectaApuévoy éxrelverat. 
kat avrd piv éori, wAgov St ovdev 7 TAO Uropéve... Tadra 
82 karaevddpuevog av ric etrot Tov Ocov awa Kal wabyrov 
avroy cicaywv. Tt yao tort wAarivecOa, n 7a00¢ Tov mAa- 
ruvopévou ; x.r.A. Heresies, like heathen errors, do not 
escape from making Gop material : and physical philosophy, 
when irreligious, seems at this day to be making great ap- 
proaches to the same debasing error. It may be useful to 
add, as bearing upon this, the following passage of Origen 
in Joan. Tr. xi. § 21. "Eav arAoborepov rotrwy (rov Cede 
pa tort, x. 7. A.) axobowpev, undiy wepa tie ALEEwe Tept- 
epyaCdouevor, Boa nuiv A€éyev owua elva tov Gedy, rlva de 
huac ciadéxerat aroma TovTo Aéyovrag ov TwY moAANoy eorw 
eldévar’ 6Alyor yao StetAHpace wept Tie TwY GwUaTwY piotwe 
kal padiora rwv Urb Adyou Kai mpovolacg Kataxocpoupeévwr. 
...-TlapedfEavro 82 ra atavrevra ty Adyy adray arora 
of Dédovtec elvat owpa tov Osdv, Gre py Svvdpevor avriPAé- 
me tk Adyou évapywe waptotapévoic. Tara o€ onut cal” 
iretalpeowy tov meutrny AeydvTwy elvat pbow mapa ta 
orotxeia. The heathens had recourse to the belief in this 
subtle matter (reumrry pboc) as a mode of explaining physi- 
cally many difficulties in nature. Strabo (p. 1040) mentions 
it as believed to exist by the Greeks in common with the 
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Indians. See further Olearius on Philostr. V. T. ui. 34. 
It was the Akasa of the Indians, and the quinta essentia of 
Pythagoras, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 


Note (7.) p. 342. 


It is a further illustration of the principles alluded to in 
the last note, that heretics shift sometimes into heresies 
apparently opposite from those they hold. Thus a likeness 
may be traced, not only between the Arians and the Stoics, 
but also between them and the Manicheans. See Athan. c. 
Ar. ii. 11, 70. iii. 35, 50; and Mr. Newman’s note on 3, § 8. 
So also St. Austin points out the way in which Pelagians, 
though seemingly opposed to Manicheans, eventually prove 
to be supporting them: c. Jul. Pel. i. § 3, § 36, &c. v. § 59, 
§ 64. vi. § 66. The Pelagians say : ‘ Non esse mala exorta 
de bonis.” ‘ Quibus vocibus conficitur,” says St. Austin, 
‘non esse mala exorta, nisi de malis.” And as the dualist 
principles of the Manichees are but a short way removed 
from materialism, it is instructive to observe how Satan 
attempts to bring his children back towards a heathen 
creed, as well as heathen practice. Eunomius also, as St. 
Greg. Nyss. ii. p. 327, notices, ran very close upon thinking 
Gop to be material and discerptible : sroctAov re yojua Kat 
obvOerov. On the whole, the power of rising above all that 
is material, to a conception (though feeble) of Gop as a 
Spirit, seems a Christian gift, and, as such, one of which 
the Fathers are continually exhorting their readers to a 
diligent use when contemplating the nature of Gop. 


Nore (8.) p. 343. 


Plato, Phileb. § 153. “Qu uy plEouev tiv adjGaav, ovx 
av wore TovTo aAnBu¢ ylyvoiro oO av yevdpuevov ein. 
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Nore (9.) p. 344. 


See Mr. Newman’s seventh University Sermon, p. 134. 


Note (10.) p. 345. 
Aristot. Soph. Elench. p. 175, b 9. ‘O iq’ érépou padlwe 


mapaXoyiGdpuevoc kal rovro pj aicBavduevoce Kav avroc bd’ 
e ~ ~ la ? 
avrov rovro wa0or woAAaxic. 


Note (11.) p. 346. 


Didymus Alex., c. Manich. x. xi., writes as follows: Myé- 
sic 82 troAaBy Sri cidn AoyiKov Tovnpwv cipnkdrec, vvolav 
tovnoay Aéyouev. "Eorww yao elon kal yévn cal rwy mooat- 
peTixov vrapydvrwy. ALyouev oby ElOn orovdalov Elva Si- 
Katov, cwopova, ppdvisov* eral yao 1 apeTn yévog sic elon 
pepiGopévn sic Stxatocvvny, awppoabvny, kal ta Arma, 
avaykn Tov tov yévoug peréxovra orovdaiov, woavel yévoc 
sivat Twv petexdvtwy twv Kar’ eldog apEer@v.... Kav Tolvuy 
trovnpwy AoyeKwy clon A€youev, TWpOapETKwE TavTag TOvE 
urd Ta Elon ravTa Aéyomev elvac rorobrovc. apéAee your Ta 
dvduata Ta ToOELPHEVA TOVNEG OVK OVaIWY, GAG mpoatpE- 
TKWY éorty tugavorid. Td yao AraoAoc Svoua ovK ov- 
alav adAa mpoalpecty Snrot avtixa youv Kat rov “lobday 
dvOpwirov dvra dtaBorov 6 Képioc ov dia rHv ovolav, adda 
dud thy mpoaloeow wyduacev, A€ywy Tod TavTac Gua Tov 
pabyracg cvvapiQuev cal rov “lodday év adroic, Ovi rode 
Swoexa tuac 2EeXcEaunv; x. 7r.A. To this may be subjoined 
a passage from St. Austin, c. Jul. Pel. i. § 37. “Si que- 
ratur qualis sit angelus vel homo male voluntatis, rec- 
tissime respondetur; Malus, magis accipiens qualitatis 
nomen ex voluntate mala quam ex natura bon’. Quoniam 
natura est ipsa substantia, et bonitatis et malitie capax : 
bonitatis capax est participatione boni a quo facta est ; ma- 
litiam vero non capit ex participatione mali, sed privatione 
boni, id est, non cum miscetur naturee que aliquod malum 
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est, quia nulla natura, in quantum natura est, malum est ; 
sed cum deficit a natura, que summum atque incommuta- 
bile est bonum ; propterea quia non de illé sed de nihilo 
facta est. Alioquin nec malum voluntatem habere posset, 
nisi mutabilis esset. Mutabilis porro natura non esset si 
de Deo esset, et non ab Illo de nihilo facta esset. Qua- 
propter bonorum auctor est Deus, dum auctor est natu- 
rarum : quarum spontaneus defectus a bono non indicat a 
quo factze sunt, sed unde factze sunt. Et hoc non est ali- 
quid, quoniam penitus nihil est ; et ideo non potest habere 
quod nihil est.” 


Nore (12.) p. 347. 


A passage of St. Clement, not without several difficulties 
in it, was in my mind here. In his Stromatics, iv. § 90, 
p. 602, Potter, he writes as follows: Ei rofvuy amoXoyod- 
pevdg tic atrayv A€yoe koAaTeoOa piv Tov paprupa dia Tac 
mpd Thode THe ~vowuaTWoEwWS apuagTiac, Tov KapTov OF Tiic 
kata TOves Tov Biov ToXurelac ave awoAnpecOa, obrw yap 
Starerax Oat tiv Stoixnowv, wevodueba avbrov ei tk mpovolac 
yiverat 1 avramddocrc. Ei piv yap pr etn tig Oelac diocxh- 
aEwe, OlxeTat H oikovoula TwY kaQapolwv Kat rérrwKev 7 
umdQeote abroic. ci d& &e mpovolac ta kaDaoota, ex moovolac 
kat ai xoAdceac. ‘H mpdvoia 62 ci xal amd rov apxovroc, 
we pavat, xiveicba adoxerat, add’ tyxatecTapn Taic ovotatc 
ovv kal TH TwY OvoWwY yevéos mode TOV Tw SrAwWV CeO. 
"Qv otrwe éxdvtwv avayKn Spodoyety avrovg 7h tTiHv KéAaow 
pn elvat Gduov,—Kat Secacompayovoty of KaraduKaZovrec Kat 
Suskovreg Tove paprupac—j eK DeAjuarog évepysicOa Tov 
Geo cal rove dwwypodc. 


Note (13.) p. 349. 


Sophocl. Antig. 582. Evdaipovec, olot xaxwy dyevorog 
aiwy’ ol¢ yap av ceicOn OedOev Sduoe arac ovdey eAAclrre, 
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yeveac et tAnDoc Eorov. The analogy from entailed evils 
in the natural world to an entailed curse on the moral, is 
often noticed by St. Austin against the Pelagians. (See c. 
Jul. Pel. iii. § 13. § 37. § 55. § 56. § 60. iv. § 5. v. § 51. 
vi. § 17. § 55. § 82.) One is quite as unaccountable, upon 
principles of reason, as the other. 


Note (14.) p. 349. 


Hippocr. de Morbo Sacr. p. 303, Foes. b. 48, speaking 
of a disease among the Scythians, says: "Apyerat d? domrep 
kat kar’ GAAa voohuara kata yévoc’ ei yap éx tou pAeypa- 
rodeo pAcypatwonc, Kal gk xoAdSeoe xoAWone yiverat, 
kal i POiwwdtoc PAvddnc, Kai 2x orAnvudeog orAnvwene, 
ti xwAbe, Srov mario Kal phtnp etxero Tobrw TH voohpart, 
rotTy kat Twv eydvwy ExecNal reva; And in his De Aére 
et Locis, p. 289, he notices instances of artificially obtained 
conformations becoming eventually hereditary. It is worth 
noticing here (what Hippocrates treats of at some length) 
the influence of climate in producing certain habits of mind 
and temper. Most men act by passion instead of acting 
by their better feelings ; and consequently bodily constitution 
and climate, which, with all, are temptations to act in par- 
ticular directions, with them become the causes of their be- 
coming what all are tempted to become. Others (as Plato, 
Rep. iv. 11. Aristot. Polit. vu. 7, p. 1327. b. 20. Pliny, N. 
H. ui. 80. Cyril. c. Jul. p. 181, sqq. Cicero, De Lege Agr. 
ii. 35. De Rep. ii. 4. Philo ap. Euseb. P. E. p. 398. Win- 
disch. p. 747—760.) have noticed this influence of climate, 
in the formation of national characters. Particular temp- 
tations to go wrong, forming, as they do, a part of the ex- 
ternal condition of man (see Butler, quoted above, p. 316) 
in this state of probation, are in part afforded by climate 
and constitution. And if the triumph in the one over its _ 
temptations be in any sense a reason for expecting its re- 
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newal, then in a similar manner, though in a weaker degree, 
may we expect the renewal of the other’. And for aught 
one sees, there is something sobering in the thought that 
the scenes of our present temptation should become those 
of our triumph or disgrace. I[oredew raya Eby rp Suvdpet 
Tov Geov Kat rove Alove gwviv agfoey sic EAcyyov rwv 
rapa[ze3nxdtwv—to apply St. Basil’s words of the stone of 
witness set up by Joshua, de Sp. S. xiii. § 30. 


_ Nore (15.) p. 350. 


See Note 13. S. Greg. Moral. xv. 57. “ Peccatum origi- 
nis a parentibus trahimus, et, nisi per gratiam baptismatis 
solvamur, etiam parentum peccata portamus: quia unum 
adhuc videlicet cum ills sumus. Reddit ergo peccata pa- 
rentum in filios dum pro culpa parentis anima polluitur 
prolis. Et rursum non reddit parentum peccata in filios ; 
quia cum ab originali culpa per baptismum liberamur, jam 
non parentum culpas, sed quas ipsi committimus, habemus.” 
St. Gregory's expression “ wnwm cum illis sumus” may 
appear at first sight to favour rather than to discountenance 
the error noticed in the text. The real meaning of it is, I 
believe, not to be seen without recollecting, that, as there is 
one mystical body of Christ, so there is also one mystical body 
of Satan, with many members in it. The former is (so to 
speak) filled with the Holy Spirit, the latter by the evil 
spirit. The proof of the existence of such a body of sin 
can only be shown from a number of texts indirectly bearing 
upon it in Scripture, although the idea of it seems clearly 
implied in the contrast drawn between partaking of the cup 
of the Lorn and that of devils. Tichonius (ap. Austin. de 
D. Christiana, iii. § 42. § 55,) in his famous rules of exe- 
gesis, notices this doctrine as one of the great principles 


1 Piorry, a French physician, has treated this subject and that of here- 
ditary disorders. J have not been able to obtain a sight of his books. 
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requisite for a right understanding of Scripture; and that 
St. Gregory held it, is plain from iii. § 29. xiii. § 38. It is 
also noticed by Vincent. Lirin. c. xxvi. Origen on Josh. xv. 
§ 5. S. Cyril in Hos. p. 106. c. S. Austin on Ps. Ixxti. § 16. 
Jerome in Esai. p. 127. Aretas in Apocal. p. 432. A part 
of Origen’s words appear to me worth adding, for the 
thoughts they may suggest. “... Non est putandum quod 
.unus fornicationis spiritus seducat eum qui, verbi gratia, in 
Britanniis fornicatur et illum qui in India vel in aliis locis, 
neque unum esse ire spiritum qui diversis in locis diversos 
homines agitet: sed puto magis principem quidem fornica- 
tionis spiritum wnwm esse, Innumera vero esse qui in hoc ei 
officio pareant ; et per singulos quosque homines diversi spi- 
ritus sub eo principe militantes, ad hujuscemodi eos peccata 
sollicitent. Similiter et iracundiz ....et avaritize unum 
esse principem, sic et superbiz et ceeterarum malorum. Et 
ideo non unus principatus dicitur in contrariis ab Apostolo, 
sed plures adversum quos pugnam sibi esse et nobis om- 
nibus scribit. Esse tamen reor horum omnium principem 
velut eminentiorem quendam in nequitia et in scelere celsio- 
rem, qui totum mundum quem isti ad peccata singuli quique 
per peccatorum species pro parte sollicitant, solus velut 
omnium principum dux, et totius nefandz militiz magister 
exagitet.” On what occurs presently in the text, see Note 
30 to Dial. iti. 


Note (16.) p. 351. 


The doctrine implied in Ezek. xviii. has at first sight the 
appearance of contradicting that contained in Exod. xx. 5. 
The two passages may be reconciled by considering the 
natural course of things as parallel to the supernatural, and 
in some degree an outstanding type of it. In the natural 
course of things the children of good parents have good 
put before them ; children of bad parents have bad put be- 
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fore them, “so that one is ready to think their difficulties 
and dangers are wholly made by the ill behaviour of others ” 
(Analogy, i. iv. p. 107): still these external advantages and 
disadvantages may be overcome, as well as any entailed 
blessing or curse, by the moral conduct of the children. In 
Exodus, then, the natural course (so to speak) of Gop’s 
love or justice is put before us; in Ezekiel the inter- 
ruptions to that course from man’s conduct, under the New. 
Testament. See St. Aust. c. Jul. P. vi. 82. 


Note (17.) p. 351. 
See Vish. Pur. bk. iv., towards the close. 


Norte (18.) p. 352. 


St. Clement, Strom. ii. 113, quotes a writer who has the 
following remark: "Eay revi weiopa Swe bre ph éore 4 Woy7 
povopuepnc, TH O& Twv ToocapTnuaTwy Bia ra TwY yELpO- 
vwy ylverat wan, todpacw ob thy TvxXovcav Eovaw oi 
pox Onoot tov avOperwv Aéyev, {BidaOnv, arnvéxOnr, axwv 
Edpaca, pr BovdAduevog évnoynea, tig Tov Kaxwv éerBuptac. 
auréc Hrynocapevocg Kal ov payEcapevoc Talc TwWY TeOGApTH- 
parwy Blac. For each man is but one person: see S. 
Austin, de Trin. xv. § 42. ‘“ Verum hc quando sunt in una 
persona, sicut est homo, potest nobis quisquam dicere, tria 
ista, memoria, intellectus, amor, mea sunt non sua; nec sibi 
sed mihi agunt quod agunt; immo, ego per illa,” &c. 


: Note (19.) p. 352. 
Origen, c. Cels. p. 169. See Note 6. 


Note (20.) p. 352. 


Aristot. Eth. Nic. ix. 7. p. 1168, a 5. Td evac racw 
aiperoy Kai pirnrdév. éeopiv & évepyelg. 7rd Cov yap Kal 
TOATTELVY. 
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Nore (21.) p. 352. 


The problem of (vy xat woAAa) unity and multiplicity 
occupied the attention of Indian and other Pantheists. If 
it is thereby meant to imply that the Deity is consub- 
stantial with his works, as the Indians held, (see Windisch. 
p- 1626.) it is of course a gross error. And it may be 
doubted if heathen philosophers ever entirely escaped from 
such a confusion. If, on the other hand, it is intended as 
a formula to express a belief that the universe is a system, 
not a congeries of unconnected parts, as Dionysius (zepi 
picewe, ap. Euseb. P. E. p. 772) seems to imply he thought 
heathens to mean it, then of course it is admissible’. 


Nore (22.) p. 352. 


Butler, Analogy, p. 12. “Our whole nature leads us to 
ascribe all moral perfection to Gop, and to deny all imper- 
fection of Him. And this will ever be a practical proof of 
His moral character to such as will consider what a practical 
proof is, because it is the voice of Gop speaking in us.” 
Gon’s justice being proved to us by other considerations, 
our ignorance is a sufficient account of any apparent con- 
tradictions to it. 


NoTE (23.) p. 353. 


St. Basil c. Manich. ap. Aust. c. Jul. Pel. i. § 16. ‘Si 
evenisset malum ita ut non valeret ulterius a voluntate re- 
moveri; id est, quamvis accidisset, si ita accidisset, ut sepa- 


5 In consulting Christian writers, and especially the earlier ones, who 
claim parts of heathen systems as coinciding with the Christian system, 
care should be taken not to overrate the amount of resemblance claimed— 
not to forget the side upon which the resemblances are contemplated. 
Otherwise Christian writers may be represented as favouring things which 
they would have abhorred. This is, of course, doubly necessary when 
people dip into books, and do not read them through. 


Cc 
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rari ulterius a voluntate non valeret, merito dici posset sub- 
stantiale quidem malum non esse, sed ipsam substantiam 
sine malitié quse accidit jam esse non posse. Si autem ac- 
cessit, et principium accessionis, non substantiam habuit sed 
voluntatem, facile potest malum a substantia separari, ut et 
subjecta voluntati substantia munda possit per omnia pos- 
sideri, ita ut nullius mali vel signa remaneant.” 


Norte (24.) p. 353. 


Vish, Pur. v. 33, p. 596. ‘“ That which I am, thou art ; 
and that also is this world with its gods, demons and man- 
kind. Men contemplate distinctions because they are 
stupefied by ignorance.” ‘ That’ became a name for the 
Supreme Being. “The pronoun ‘ tat’ thus emphatically used 
is understood to intend the Supreme Being, according to 
the doctrines of the Vedanta; when manifested by Creation, 
he is the entity ‘sat,’ while forms, being mere illusion, are 
non-entity.” Colebrooke, i. p. 33. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 33 e, 
mentions something of the kind among the Egyptians, and 
the Jews also used ANt as a name of the Messiah. It has 
been a question whether the Cabbalists were Pantheists, 
and I have endeavoured in different parts of this book to 
notice any points of resemblance, which I happened to be 
led to, between the two. See Dr. Mill on the Pantheistic 
Theory, &c. p. 151, &c. Molitor, perhaps, is not very 
distinct upon the point—whether the Cabbalists held a 
theory of which Pantheism was the corruption, or whether 
they imported Pantheism into their actually existing tradi- 


tive system. 


Note (25.) p. 353. 


Vish. Pur. p. 210. “ Arduous penances for great sins, 
trifling ones for minor offences, have been propounded by 
Swyambhuva and others; but reliance upon Crishna is far 
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better than any such expiatory acts, as religious austerity 
or the like. Let any one who repents of the sin of which 
he may have been culpable have recourse to this best of all 
expiations, remembrance of Hari: by addressing his thoughts 
to Narayana at dawn, at night, at sunset, and mid-day, a 
man shall be quickly cleansed from all guilt; the whole 
heap of worldly sorrows is dispersed by meditating upon 
Hari,” &c. A doctrine very pleasing to human indolence 
this! but the mark of what the Vish. Purana itself admits 
(p. 622) to be the corrupt age. 


| NoTtE (26.) p. 359. 

Aristot. Top. vi. 4. AjAoy drt ody Sptoréov Oia Tw Exac- 
rac yuwptuwriowy, adAd dia TOV aTAWS yuwpywTépw' pd- 
vwe yao av ovrwe elo cal 6 abrig dptopdg asl yévorro. lowe 02 
kal To aTAWS YvwomOY OV TO Tact yuwomdy éorty, adda 7d 
roicg ev Staxecuevorg tiv Sdtavotav, KxaSarep Kat rd 
aTAwe wyuvoy Td TOIg ev Exovor ro copa. This con- 
tains the principle on which the remarks in the text are 
based ; history and common life alike attest the truth of it. 


Note (27.) p. 359. 

Aristotle (Met. p. 1009, b 34) observes of those philo- 
sophers who deny the existence of truth apart from each 
man’s own conception of it, Ei of uadtora 76 évdeydpevov 
arnbic Ewpaxdrec (ovra & sioty of pddtora Cnrovyrec avrd 
kat piAovvréc) ovTOL ToLabrag Exovar tac Sd&ac Kal tavra 
avogalvovra wept tig aAnOelac, mw¢ ovK aEtov abuujoa 
rovc gpiAocopety eyxEpovvrac’ where we see also that he 
makes a love of the truth a condition for attaining it. Al- 
lusion is presently made to the words of S. Aust. de C. D. 
v. x. “Male vivitur, si de Deo non bene creditur.” 


Nore (28.) p. 361. 


Aristot. Eth. Nic. vi. 12. Aci Tooctxey Twv étumelowy 
ce2 
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kai wpcouréowy f} ppovluwy. raic avarodelkrore pdosoe Kat 
SdEac ody Hrrov rwv arodelEewv’ Sia yap rd Exe ek ric 
turreplac Supa dpwo dpbwe. 


Nore (29.) p. 361. 


Tert. Preeser. i. “ Ad hoc sunt hzereses, ut fides habendo 
tentationem habeat etiam probationem.” Compare the 
Analogy, ii. 6. p. 317. 


Nore (80.) p. 361. 


Butler, Anal. 1. v. fin. p. 149. “It is not impossible that 
men’s showing and making manifest what is in their heart, 
what their real character is, may have respect to a future 
life in ways and manners which we are not acquainted with ; 
particularly it may be a means, for the Author of Nature 
does not appear to do any thing without means, of their 
being disposed of suitably to their characters, and of its 
being known to the creation by way of example, that they 
are thus disposed of.” And Origen c. Cels. viii. p. 398, 
notices that the object of judgments, such as plagues, &c., 
is, ty of piv cal év roic roobvroic evasBeic pévovrec, Kal 
pndapwc yiyvdpuevot xelpove pavepol Téwe Toic pi) BAETOvEWW 
avrwv thy Ey aoparae kai dparoic Oearaic yévwvra. oi 
& évavriwe piv Staxeluevor, xAérrovree 8 tHv Tic Kaxlac 
dr (SecEw, edeyxOvrec bb rev cupBavdvrwy droiol et, 
avrol re Eavtwv cvvaicOnOuor cai SiAot roie (tv o8rwe dvo- 
pacw) Dearaic yévwvra. Plato also thought the wicked 
who were not improved by the purgation he held them to 
undergo in a future state, were made examples of. [[apa- 
delypara atexvwe avnprnuévoug éxet tv" Acdou tv rep Seopw- 
Tnpiy Tog ast Tov adlkwy apuvoupuevorg Oeduara Kat vov- 


Oerquara. Gorg. § 171. Theet. § 86. 
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Note (31.) p. 362. 


Hil. in Ps. exviii. Beth. p. 849. ‘‘ Novimus neque mar- 
garitas ante porcos projiciendas esse neque sanctum canibus 
dare oportere. Ergo intelligimus queedam nos cordis nostri 
secreto continere, quee divulgata imexpiabilis peccati culpam 
comparabunt.” 


Nore (82.) p. 363. 


Id. de Trin. viii. p. 121. “‘ Habet non tam veniam quam 
preemium ignorare quod credis.” St. Cyprian, Ep. i. will offer 
an illustration of what follows: his words are (Epist. i.) : 
‘‘Ut ipse quam plurimis vite prioris erroribus implicitus 
tenebar, quibus exui me posse non crederem, sic vitiis ad- 
hzrentibus obsecundans eram et desperatione meliorum 
malis meis veluti jam propriis ac vernaculis offavebam. Sed 
postquam undz genitalis auxilio, superioris evi labe detersa, 
in expiatum pectus serenum ac purum desuper se lumen 
infudit: postquam ceelitus Spiritu hausto in novum me 
hominem nativitas secunda reparavit, mirwm in modum pro- 
tinus confirmare se dubia, patere clausa, lucere tenebrosa, 
facultatem dare, quod prius difficile videbatur,” &c. Of 
course, ordinary Christians may not expect all that was con- 
ferred upon one designed to be a saint, yet that this sort of 
thing in its degree happens now in adult baptisms, where 
duly prepared for, no doubt will probably be entertained. 


Norte (88.) p. 363. 


The operation of the three Persons at the creation was 
often noticed of old. Thus St. Basil de Sp. S. xvi., quoting 
Ps. xxxiii. 6. Tofa rolvuy voeic rov mootaccovra Kiprov, 
Tov Onucovpyouvra Adyov, To arepeovy Iveta. See Cyril 
c. Nest. p. 100. a. St. Austin in loc. &c. 
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Nore (34.) p. 364. 

In a note to the Vishnu Purana, p. 7, Professor Wilson 
quotes the Markandeya as saying, “‘ As the primal, all-per- 
vading spirit is distinguished by attributes in creation and 
the rest, so he obtains the denomination of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. In the capacity of Brahma he creates the worlds ; 
in that of Rudra, he destroys them. In that of Vishnu he 
is quiescent. These are the Avasthas (lit. hypostases) 
of the self-born: Brahma is the quality of activity ; Rudra 
that of darkness; Vishnu, the lord of the world, is good- 
ness: so, therefore, the three gods are the three qualities. 
They are ever combined with and dependent upon one 
another: they are never for an instant separate; they 
“never quit each other.” 


Note (35.) p. 364. 

The heresy alluded to is that of the Sabellians. A heresy 
of this kind is noticed by Origen in S. Joan. Tr. x. § 21, 
who speaks of people that make the Father and the Son 
one, ov pdévov ovoia adda xal vroxepévy Tvyyavovrag 
augorépove cata tiwag éemwvolag diapdpovg ov Kata vTd- 
otaow AlyeoOae Tlarépa cat Yidv. St. Athanasius also, c. 
Ar. iv. 2, 25, speaks of their making Son a mere name or 
quality of Gop. And St. Basil, Ep. 210, § 3, speaks of 
their calling the Holy Trinity ty apayua roAutpdéowrov, 
and so making Gop to consist of one Person only, and 
thereby also implying a denial of the Incarnation. He 
adds, in § 5, Ev yap cidévar xpi, Ore Horwep 6 76 Kowwdy tHe 
ovatag pi duoroyav sic woAvOetay éxalare, obrwe 6 Td idtd- 
Zov twv vrocrdcewy py didodc sic tov “Iovdaiaudy vro- 
géperar. The Sabellians thus denied a Trinity altogether. 
See St. Austin, de Trin. vii. 9. 


Note (36.) p. 364. 
S. Cyril, c. Jul. p. 34. Toppipidg gnoe TAdrwvog éxriBe- 
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pevog Odbav axpt towwy brocracewy THv Tov Olov mpoed- 
Ociv ovolav, elvac d2 rov piv avwratw Oxdy rayaldv’ per’ 
avrov 82, Kal debrepov tov Snuovpydy’ tplrov d2 Kal thy 
Tov kdomov yYuyny’ axpe yao Puync thv Oadryra wooed- 
Ociv. See the note of Professor Wilson, referred to in 
Note 34. The Chinese had some of the closest approxi- 
mations to the truth among them. See Windisch. p. 404, 
&c. Schmitt Uroffenbar, p. 184, &c.: at p. 188 he quotes 
a text of Lao-tseu: ‘‘ Tao is one in nature; the first begat 
the second, both brought forth the third: the three made 
all things.” And so among the Americans, three things 
were worshipped without an image, although G. di. Vega 
says, (Com. Real. cap. xxi. p. 100,) it is false to consider 
them as supposed by the Americans themselves to be a 
trinity in unity. The Greeks and Romans will also furnish 
instances of trine divisions or names of the deity—all which 
are witnesses, more or less clumsy, of some antecedent be- 
lief, existing probably in its purest state amongst the Jews. 
A systematic treatment of the Gentile traditions on this 
subject would form a curious and useful book: but it pro- 
bably could not be done without more accurate knowledge of 
the ancient Jewish belief upon the subject, than we possess : 
and certainly not without exact and scientific knowledge of 
the Christian doctrine. Compare Note 48. 


Note (37.) p. 364. 
Athan. c. Ar. i. 17. Ei yap ovx aiding obveorw 6 Adyog 
ty larpt, ovx orev 4 Tptdc atdiocg’ aAAa povag piv iv 
mporepov, & mpocOnkne 62 yéyovev Uotepov TelaAc. 


Nore (88.) p. 364. 


* Bull, cited by Dr. Routh ad Hippol. p. 87. “ Scilicet 
Domino triplicem nativitatem et filiationem attribuerunt 
yeteres.. Prima est, qué ut Adyo¢ ex mente Patris ab 
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geterno natus fuit. Ex hac nativitate perfecta hypostasis 
divina extitit : nec ipsi quicquam postea accessit, sed potius 
ceeteree nativitates cvyxataf3dce¢ fuerunt, sive condescen- 
siones Filii Dei. Altera nempe nativitas est, qué 6 Adyoe 
a Deo Patre, apud quem, quum nihil adhuc preter Deum 
existeret adeoque ab eterno fuerat, car’ évépyeav exivit, et 
tanquam ex utero ejus prodiit, seque dimisit ad condenda uni- 
versa.” Athan. c. Ar. ii. 64. Kar’ apyny piv dnucovpyay 6 
Adyoc ra xtiopara cvyKxaraBéBnxe Toic yevnroic, iva yevéo- 
Oa ravra Suvnfp, x.r., where the rest of Bishop Bull's 
statement is confirmed. So, too, S. Ephrem adv. Scrut. iii. 
p. 58. “Thou wert minished when Thou didst create; for 
from that majesty didst Thou come down to lowliness; for 
the creation were not possible, unless through conde- 
scension (d.|.3041)* Thou hadst come to stablish it. Con- 
descension did He first put on, that He might be Creator: 
and how could He create unless He could condescend ! ” 
This is the doctrine of the rpofAevorc, on which see further 
in Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. i. 2, 5. iii. 8, 7. Dr. Routh ad 
Hippol. p. 83. Vallars. ad Jer. c. Ruff. ii. 9; and compare 
Mr. Newman’s Athanasius, p. 278. 


NoTE (39.) p. 365. 
Thus Origen says of the Stoics, c. Cels. p. 324. Achxee 7 


érisKxoT Kal ) Todvota Tov Oeov Sia TWavtTwy arN ovy we Td 
Tov Srwikwv rvevpa’ Kal wavra piv wepiéxet TA TPOVOOUMEVA 
h mpdvoia Kal mepislAngev advtda, ovy we owpa 8? repiéxov 
~ 29 ‘ , .2 a , 
mepiéyer, Ste cal ow gore Td meptexduevov’ adrX’ we Abvapmic 
Oeia xat mepterAnpvia ra weotexdueva. And Tertull. c. Prax. 
xvi. “In Deo omnis locus, non ipse in loco.” S. Clem. 


* The same view of doctrine is contained here as in St. Athanasius, 
although the Syriac language cannot express it as exactly as the Greek. I 
may observe that the words opixpur@eic and peewQOeic are used by St. Metho- 
dius, Conv. V. viii. 11.,in a similar way to what St. Ephrem uses the word e\}, 
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Strom. ii. § 6, p. 431, Pott. Ovx tv yvdgy fj ror 6 Osde, 
adXr bmepavw kat rérov kal xpdvovu kal Tig TWY yeyovdrwy 
iSdrnroc. Hil. de Trin. viii. p. 128. ‘“ Deus immense vir- 
tutis vivens potestas, quze nusquam non adsit nec desit 
usquam, Se omnem per sua edocet, et sua non aliud quam 
Se esse significat, ut ubi sua insint Ipse esse intelligatur ; 
non autem corporali modo cum alicubi insit, non et ubique 
esse credatur, cum per sua in omnibus esse non desinat, non 
aliud autem sint quam quod est Ipse quz sua sunt.” In 
Ps, exxxvill. p. 1107, b. Athan. de Decr. xi.; and Mr. 
Newman’s note; c. Arian. i. 23. Austin, de Trin. vi. § 8. 
Cyril, c. Nest. p. 12. e. Greg. Mor. xvi. 38, &c. 


Note (40.) p. 365. 


The Deity is represented in Manu i. as becoming a body, 
and separating different classes from different parts of him- 
self. See Windisch. p. 524, p. 686. This seems to be the 
Purusha of the Indians, and the N2TP OTN of the Cabba- 
lists. 


Note (41.) p. 365. 


S. Hil. de Trin. ii. p. 24. ‘‘ Manifestato nomine Patris 
hominibus hoe postulat, Sed quo nomine? Numquid nomen 
Dei ignorabatur? Hoc Moyses de rubo audivit, hoc Gene- 
sis in exordio creati orbis nunciavit, hoc lex exposuit, pro- 
phetze preetulerunt, homines in his mundi operibus sense- 
runt, gentes etiam mentiendo venerate sunt. Non ergo igno- 
rabatur Dei nomen, sed Deus plane ignorabatur; nam 
Deum nemo noscit nisi confiteatur et Patrem, Patrem Uni- 
geniti Filii, et Filium non de portione, aut dilatione aut 
emissione, sed ex eo natum inenarrabiliter,” &c. 


Note (42.) p. 367. 
Basil, Serm. xvi. § 4. Tlovnpa yap xaxelvn 4 BAacdnula 


~ ? a , 9 ld i: x e¢ i 
TOV pupey Ta TavTa ETLYELPOVYT WY kat €y TO UTOKELMEVOV AE- 
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yovrwy Tlaripa xai Yidv cat aGyov Mvevpa, rpoonyoplac Sd? 
Scapopoboag Tw ivi rodypare érigynpiZecBa. Tlovnpa % acé- 
Bea cat pevery ody Frrov twv avdpoov elva Kar ovclav 
rov Yidv rov Osov, ry Ce xat [arp BAacpnpobyrwv. 


Note (48.) p. 367. 


Ocoroteiv Tv Daoxa is an expression often used of Christ. 
See Athan. 1. 48. So Origen, c. Cels. iii. p. 136, says, Td 
Ovnrév A’rov owpa.... sic Ocdy peraBeSnxévac. Hilary 
de Trin. ix. p. 154. “ Christus peccati nostri corpus assu- 
mens totus jam Deo vivit, nature nostre societate in com- 
munionem Divinz immortalitatis unita.” And so St. Aust. 
de Trin. xiii. 18, f. xiv. 24. S. Cyril, c. Nest. p. 50, d. &c. 
Of Crishna see the Vishnu Purana, p. 612. 


Nore (44.) p. 367. 


The Nestorians, by refusing to allow that the human 
nature of Christ never had any existence separate from the 
Godhead, thereby implied that in Christ Gop dwelt.in a 
human being, but was not one Person in two Natures. But 
as Gop dwelleth in the saints, this was to make Christ to 
be as one of them, and not above His fellows. Hence He 
might, as St. Cyril urges, c. Nest. p. 26, 27, have been often 
incarnate. See also pp. 97, 98. 102,103. His body saw no 
corruption, and therefore He needeth not to take any other 
body; but ix It he received gifts for men (Heb. Mp? 
DINI MIN), and by It evermore sustaineth them, ever- 
more making intercession for them; and in that same body 
which they pierced through shall every eye behold Him 
when He cometh to judgment. 


Nore (45.) p. 367. 
Athan. de Incarn. § 41, has a passage to this effect. The 
following is a portion of it: Ei tq xdéouy rovrov émPaivev 


] 
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kat év OAw avrov yrwplZecBa mofma, moto: av cal tv av- 
a > A b a € 4 b) - - 

Opwrivy compare avtov emigalvecBac Kai bd adrov Touro 
guwriZecBa cai tveoyeiv. Mépoc yao tov mavré¢ Kal ro THY 
> a b A ’ e > A ? ‘3 54 
avOpdrwy tort yévoc’ Kat ei rd pépog amperéc ior dpyavoy 
avrov ylvecBae rpdc¢ tiv Tie DedryTOg yveoty, atoTwraroy 
av ein kat de SAov Tov xdapov yvwolZe0a rovrov. 


Nore (46.) p. 367. 


_ Origen, c. Cels. iii. p. 185, extr. “Iorwoav of tyxadovv- 
tec, Ore Sv piv voulZouev Kat wereloucOa apyndev eva 
Ozdy kat Yidsv Osov, ovrog 6 avroAdyog ort cat 4 avro- 
sogla Kal ) avroaAnOaa’ ro O& Ovnroy avrov owua Kat 
tiv avOpwrtvny ev a’rm Puxnv, TY TEdE exsivo ov pdvoY 
cowwvig adda kat Evwoe cai avaxpaon ta peytora paper 
mpoctiAngévat, at tig éxelvou Oedrnrog Kexowwwvykdra sic 
Ocdv peraBeBnxévar. “Eav O€ ti¢ woocxdary Kal wept row 
owpatog avrov trav’ yor AEydvTwv, ériotnoaTw Tolg Ud 
“EXAhvwr Agyopévore, wept Tig TH idly Adyw atolov bAn¢ 
mowdrntag augioxoutyne, drotag 6 Snuoupydc BobAerae avrg 
wepittBivat, Kal moAAaKig tag piv moorépac aroriBeuévnc 
kperrovac TE kai Ocapdpouc avadayufsavotanc. S. Cyril also, 
e. Jul. p. 66, speaks as follows: ‘Hyéic ayéivnrov évra 
toy tov Oso Adyoy cuvutdpyew avayxalwe ty picavri 
SticxupiZouela, cat évurrapyew piv Air@ wooeADeiv O& yev- 
vntwa¢o @& Avrov. ‘O o€ ye ting TlAarwvoc evpscterciac 
auvnyopoc axoiSic ayévyynroy piv elval dno tov avwratw 
Osby, evuTTapyev 62, cal 2 avrov yevynPivae cal mpocdGetv 
Tove Tap avTov yeyovdrac, Ta TavTa KkuKwY Kal avyxéwr, 
kal To axpapvic tic Osorriay rov undevog akweac Adyou" 
where the pantheistic theory of creation 1s contrasted with 
the Christian doctrine of the coming forth of the eternally 
subsistent Son to Creation. 
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Note (47.) p. 368. 


The denial of reality of our blessed Lorp’s body formed 
a part of the system of several pantheistic *® heretics, as the 
Gnostics, Docetz, Manichzeans, and others. See Fabri- 
cius, as cited by Dr. Routh ad Hippol. p. 89. 


Note (48.) p. 369. 


The degree of knowledge which the Jews possessed of 
- the Trinity is a subject upon which one finds it difficult to 
state any thing with precision. One great reason of this is, 
that we possess definite gifts inward and outward, which 
enable us to receive it, and see into it to a certain extent, 
for the absence of which gifts it is scarcely possible by any 
powers of abstraction to make proper allowance. Recol- 
lecting, however, what was said above (p. 322) of the gift 
of the Spirit, as that to which patriarchs and others did in 
part ultimately attain, we shall be disposed to think that 
they, at least, could not have wanted the inward gift, re- 
quisite for such insight into the mystery, as man is capable 
of. And they who try to hve holily, are perhaps, after all, 
the only persons that have such insight at any time; the 
patriarchs are vouchers for the existence of other, hidden, 
saints in their time, much as great doctors of the Church 
are also. Wisdom pours forth doctrine now, as she did 
prophecy then, (Kcclus. xxiv. 33.) developing the divine 
mysteries more and more to worthy men, till the Day of 
the Lorn. 

If this, then, be true, the only remaining question will be 


5 It had struck a very intimate friend (to whom I am indebted for several 
valuable hints when composing this work) as well as myself, that all here- 
sies are either atheistic or pantheistic in their tendencies, Of the latter. 
tendency are those mentioned above ; of the former, Arianism, Socinianism, 
Rationalism, &c. By this, of course, it is not meant to imply that they never 
converge, though at first of seemingly opposite tendencies. 
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what evidence is there that there was any tradition putting 
such doctrine before them of old time; for that there was 
an explanative tradition has been, I trust, shown above. 
Here, then, I will give a brief sketch of what the evidence 
is for believing that the Jews held the doctrine of the 
Trinity in some sense, referring to Allix’s Judgment of 
the Jewish Church, &c., for further information upon the 
subject. | 

1. We find no hint in the New Testament that what our 
Lorp said of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost offended 
the Jews, as implying a plurality of Persons in the Godhead. 
Neither does it seem that any doctrines but those of the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist were really stumbling- 
blocks to them. | 
_ 2. We find in Philo, and also in the Apocrypha, approxi- 
mations to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and espe- 
cially to the belief of the second Person in the Trinity. 

3. We find the Chaldee Paraphrasts frequently intro- 
ducing the name, the Word of Gop, for that of JEHovan, 
which implies their knowledge also of the same truth. 

4, There are a number of passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, which religious minds could not have failed to put 
together and compare, so as to arrive in part at the truth. 
For all we know of earlier Jewish books proves them to 
have had great powers of combining texts with a view to 
arrive at conclusions. Using, then, the tradition ® of their 
Church as a rule, they might, by diligent reading of Scrip- 
ture, find out much. 

If, then, I may venture to give my own opinion upon a 
matter where I acknowledge there is some difference among 
the Fathers, I should do it in the words of Origen, in Josh. 


6 Comp. S. Athan. ec. Arian. iii. 28. Tdv oxomrdy rijg vad’ nae rove 
Xproriavode wicrewe AdBwpev cai rouTp WorED Kavdre YONOapEVUL TpoG- 
Exwpev, we elwev 6 Andorodog TY dvayywoe Tic Jeonvetarou ypagic. 
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iii. 2. “‘ Arbitror ...quod et illi priores qui per legem age- 
bantur, contigerint quidem scientiam Trinitatis, non tamen 
integre et perfecte, sed ex parte ; deerat enim illis in Trini- 
tate etiam Dei Unigeniti Incarnationem cognoscere,” &c. 
And it is plain that the ignorance of the Incarnation, as a 
thing actually realized, must have had a very grea} influence 
on the rest of their belief; for nothing puts before us in so 
strong a light the distinction of Persons as this doctrine 
does. 


Note (49.) p. 370. 


S. Ephr. ui. p. 444, says, Manes drew his doctrine from 
India; as does Epiphanius, Heres. lxvi. 1. Others, as 
Archel. Casch. li. liii. (who, however, mentions Buddha as 
connected with the origin of it,) c. Aust. c. F. Manet. xii. 
45, &c., say he drew from Persia. But as Persia and India 
were countries in intercourse with each other, as we learn 
from Philostratus (above, p. 70), the two accounts may 
probably be reconciled. 


Nore (50.) p. 371. 

The last words are the concluding words of Windisch- 
mann’s book. It is worth noticing, that Apollonius of 
Tyana and Manes seem both to have drawn from India. 
It was from India, also, that Buddhist missionaries came to 
intercept the Chinese when they sent an embassy to inquire 
after the dawn of Christianity. This is, I think, noticed by 
Schlegel, in his Lectures on the Philosophy of History. 


END OF NOTES TO DIALOGUE IV. 














GLOSSARY. 


N. B. This Glossary is intended merely to furnish such 
an idea of the words used in it, as is sufficient to make the 
argument intelligible. 


AcuyutTa, the unfallen, a name of Vishnu, 285, 287. 

AwtnsA, abstinence from injury ‘to animals—one of the 
chief virtues with the Hindus, 30, 172. 

AnorArri, a day and night of Brahma, consisting of an 
enormous period of years, after which all creatures were 
absorbed, 341. 

AmriTa, nectar, 280. 

BrauMACcHARI, a young Brahman in a state of pupillage, 
14. 

CuanpA.a, an outcast, a man of the lowest grade, 287, 
288, 289. 

CHHANDAS, metre, intonation, 20. 

Cuuanpocya, an Upanishad, g. +. 

CRISHNA, an incarnation or avatara of Vishnu, 367. 

DevanAcari, the Sanscrit alphabet, 18. 

Duara, religious and moral duty, 154. 

Ganesa, the deity of wisdom, son of Siva, 7. 

Gotama, a famous logician, 49, 154, 263. 

GriHasHTHA, a householder (see Sannyasi), 29. 
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Guru, a spiritual preceptor, 14. 

Haart, a name of Vishnu. 

Iswara, the Lord, a name applied to the Supreme Being, 
4. 

KAuf, a terrific goddess, called also Durga, the me of 
Siva, 45. 

Kattyuea, the age of wickedness, 159. 

Katpa, a period of 4,320,000,000 years (see Ahoratri), 46, 
185, 287. 

KanApa, the founder of a sceptical or rationalistic school 
of philosophy, 154. 

Karma-MimAnsA, the same as the Pfirva-mim. (See Mf- 
mansi. ) 

Manas, mens, mind, 284. 

MAnava-DHARMA-SAsTRA, the book of the ins of Manu, 
5. 

Manu, the legislator, 12. 

Manwantaka, the duration of a Manu; each Manu is 
supposed to reign during 306,720,000 years, 355. 

MimAwnsA, an interpretative philosophy, consisting of two 
parts: the Pfirva-mim4ns4, relative to moral duties ; and 
the Uttaramim., relating to the theory of being, &c., 
nearly identical with the Vedanta, 4. 

MLeEcucHua, a barbarian, 186. 

Munt1, a sage endowed with more or less of divinity, or 
attaining to it by penance, &c., 4. 

NAreEpa, a son of Brahma, inventor of the lute, 15. 

NyAya, logical philosophy, 4. 

ParamArtmA, supreme spirit, whether as self-existent, or as 
constituting man’s nobler part, 284, 285. 

PrapuAna, crude matter, 45. 

PRAKRITI, matter, 284. 

PrasApa, grace; influence proceeding from the Deity and 
calming the mind for devotion, &., 10, 154. 
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PurAwnas, sacred books later, but now more reverenced, 
than the Vedas, 45. 

_Pourusua, Brahma as prolatus, rpogopixoc, the imaginary 
first man out of whom the different classes had their 
origin, 20. 

Rasayuea, the third great period, the age of passion or 
rage. 

Ricu. See Veda. 

SanuitA, a collection of the hymns, properly of the Veda, 
42. 

SANKHYA, the opposite of the Miméns4 system ; a reason- 
ing system, rejecting revelations, &c., 4. 

SannyAsi, a Brahman, who having passed through the 
three grades of Brahmachari, Grihastha, and Va4na- 
prastha, abandons all worldly affections and possessions, 
143. 

Satyakapa, the period of innocence, 31. 

Satyayuea, the age of innocence or truth, 355. 

Stva (see Note 34 to Dial. iv.), a name or quality of Gop, 
336. 

Soma, the moon; also the moon-plant, the Asclepias acida, 
or Sarcostema viminalis, 280. 

SrAppHa, a funeral oblation to deceased ancestors, “ offer- 
ings of the dead,” 45. 

SrourTi, a name for the Vedas, 19. 

S6pzras, the lowest of the four great castes, 182, 183, 184. 

Strya, the sun, whether as visible, or as illuminating the 
mind, 6. 

SwayYaMvaRaM, the ceremony of choosing a husband, 163. 

Tamoyruea, the age of darkness, 355. 

Tapas, penance, 143. 

UpanisHapbs, certain scientific portions of the Veda, the 
same as the Vedanta: there are several of them, 20. 

Vaisya, a man of the mercantile caste, 49. 


Dd 
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VAumfx1, a great poet, author of the Réméyana, &c., 12. 

VepAnta, a philosophy which treated the metaphysical 
portions of the Vedas systematically, 4. 

Vepas (the), the seripture of the Hindus divided into four - 
parts, three of which only are mentioned in Manu, the 
Rich, Yajur, and Sama, leaving out the Atharva, which 
is thought to be more recent. 

VepANrTistTs, 262, 284. 

VisnANa, diserimination, the power of seeing the unreality 
of such notions as matter, individual, &c., 285, 336. See 
p- 819, Note 49. 

ViwA, the lute, 15. 

ViIsHNU-sERMA, author of the Hitopadesa, 5. 

VyAsa, ‘the compiler’ of the Vedas, and some say of other 
books, 8. | 

XuatTRiyas, the second or military caste, 185. 

_ Yavanas, Greeks probably of Bactria ; also used for other 
foreigners, and sometimes spelt Javanas ; the same word 
as the Javan of Hebrew and Syriac. 

YocanrpRA, the principle or goddess of delusion, 333. 

Yost, an ascetic, devoted to mystical contemplation, 284. 


THE END. 
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